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Labor Month in Review 


The February Review 


As the American economy entered 1999, 
it was approaching its ninth year of ex- 
pansion following the recession of 1990- 
91. As the year ended, unemployment 
was at its lowest rate in 30 years and non- 
farm employment had increased by 2.7 
million. Jennifer L. Martel and Laura 
A. Kelter examine last year’s strong job 
market in some detail. In one section, 
they analyze the impact the changing de- 
mographic composition of the labor force 
may have had: “If the age composition 
of the labor force in 1999 had been the 
same as in 1969, but each component 
age group retained its 1999 rate of un- 
employment, the overall unemployment 
rate in 1999 would have been about 0.4 
percentage point higher.” 

Preparations for this year’s census 
account for part of last year’s growth in 
employment, according to the report by 
Laura A. Kelter. In fact, Census 2000 hir- 
ing became noticeable as early as Au- 
gust 1998, when the number of census 
workers rose by 12,000 over the month. 
At that early stage, the Census Bureau is 
compiling its address list. Particularly in 
rural areas with noncity-style addresses, 
this may involve door-to-door canvass- 
ing of substantial area. At its peak, Cen- 
sus employed nearly 40,000 workers 
during the Address Listing phase. (Edi- 
tors’ note: We are sure it is unnecessary 
to admonish the Review’s readers to 
participate in Census 2000.) 

Ron L. Hetrick summarizes the pro- 
pensity of manufacturers to increase 
overtime hours rather than hire new em- 
ployees during the 1990s. Although over- 
time hours were at relatively high levels 
at the beginning of the current expansion, 
they were increased by nearly half— 
roughly as much as they had been in ear- 
lier recoveries. Conversely, manufactur- 
ing employment grew by only 4 percent 
following its low point in 1993, in con- 
trast to an increase of 15 percent in the 
long expansion of the 1960s. 
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Jane Osburn uses some relatively new 
capabilities in the Occupational Employ- 
ment Statistics program to carry out a 
study of interindustry wage differentials. 
She finds that differentials are often as- 
sociated with the primary mission of 
firms in an industry. For example, 
“Within the services sector, most of the 
occupations having the lowest correla- 
tion with the all-occupation wage differ- 
ential are related to physical production 
activities, while those having the high- 
est correlation are occupations having 
coordination functions....” 


Shiskin Award 
nominations 


Nominations are invited for the 2000 Julius 
Shiskin Award for Economic Statistics, a 
prize established in 1979 to recognize con- 
tributions to the development of economic 
stratistics or their use in interpreting the 
economy. A nomination form may be ob- 
tained by writing the Julius Shiskin Award 
Committee, American Statistical Associa- 
tion, 1429 Duke Street, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, 22314~3415, or via e-mail to: 
NancyH@amstat.org. Completed forms 
must be received by April 1, 2000. 


2000-01 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook 
released 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook 
provides detailed discussions of the na- 
ture of work and the typical working con- 
ditions in more than 250 occupations. In 
addition, it gives details on the require- 
ments for entering an occupation and the 
opportunities for advancement once in 
it. Each occupational statement discusses 
projected job growth relative to the en- 
tire economy over the next decade and, 
in some cases, the ease or difficulty of 
finding a job. Users also will find facts 


on current earnings, related occupations, 
and sources of additional information. 

The 2000-01 edition of the Handbook 
will help guide workers into the new cen- 
tury, presenting essential information 
about prospective changes in the work- 
place and the qualifications that will be 
needed by tomorrow’s work force. Cop- 
ies of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, 2000-01 Edition (Bulletin 2520) 
can be purchased from the BLS Publica- 
tions Sales Center, P.O. Box 2145,Chi- 
cago, IL 60690-2145, phone (312) 353- 
1880. The cost is $49 for soft cover; $51 
for hard cover. 


Factory worker 
compensation 
compared 


For all foreign economies studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, average 
hourly compensation costs were $14.69 
in 1998. This was 79 percent of the U.S. 
level, down from 95 percent in 1995. The 
widening gap reflected the continued 
appreciation of the U.S. dollar against 
most foreign currencies, particularly the 
Asian currencies. In the Asian newly in- 
dustrializing economies (NIEs), hourly 
compensation costs in manufacturing 
were $5.72 in 1998. Hourly costs in the 
Asian NIEs are now less than one-third 
the U.S. level. 

In Europe, hourly compensation costs 
in U.S. dollars for production workers 
in manufacturing were 11 percent higher 
than in the United States in 1998. Hourly 
compensation costs in U.S. dollars were 
$20.67 in Europe in 1998, compared with 
$18.56 in the United States. This gap of 
11 percent is much smaller than it was 3 
years earlier—in 1995, compensation 
costs in Europe exceeded those in the 
United States by 28 percent. 

Learn more in “International Com- 
parisons of Hourly Compensation Costs 
for Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing, 1998,” news release USDL 00-07. 
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The job market 


remains strong in 1999 


The unemployment rate hit a 30-year low; 
services led job growth, and the recent 
downward trend in manufacturing employment 
abated in the second half of the year 


=k: he U.S. economy entered its 9th year of 
expansion in 1999. By the end of the 
year, 106 months of uninterrupted recov- 
ery from the 1990-91 recession had passed, 
equaling the lengthy expansion of the 1960s— 
the longest on record. Gross domestic product 
increased 4.3 percent in 1999, with the strength 
due, in large part, to exceptionally robust con- 
sumer spending. (See table 1.) Most indicators 
of labor market performance evidenced contin- 
ued strength in 1999. Over the year, total non- 
farm payroll employment increased by 2.7 mil- 
lion, to 129.6 million in the fourth quarter, and 
the unemployment rate declined to 4.1 percent 
by year’s end, a 30-year low. 

With employment continuing to grow and un- 
employment continuing to inch down, concerns 
about the economy overheating and resultant in- 
flationary pressures prompted the Federal Re- 
serve to raise interest rates several times in the 
second half of the year. As the year progressed, 
wage growth remained tepid, and by the end of 
the year, consumer prices were up by only 2.6 
percent from a year earlier. 

The service-producing industries provided the 


overwhelming majority of employment growth in - 


1999. Job growth in construction also was healthy, 
buoyed by low interest rates and strong consumer 
confidence, although the rise in mortgage inter- 
est rates in the second half of the year dampened 
employment in homebuilding a bit. Manufactur- 


ing continued to lose jobs in 1999, as export 
growth remained sluggish in the wake of recent 
economic turmoil in several Asian economies. 
However, the rate of job loss in manufacturing 
was slower than in the previous year. 

Workers in most major demographic groups 
benefited from the healthy labor market in 1999, 
as unemployment rates fell to their lowest lev- 
els in decades. Almost half of the employment 
growth over the year occurred in the higher pay- 
ing managerial and professional specialty oc- 
cupations. Men, women, whites, blacks, and 
Hispanics all reported increases in real earnings. 

This article provides snapshots of several 
important developments or issues related to the 
U.S. economy and labor market in 1999. The 
primary sources of data are the Current Employ- 
ment Statistics (CES) survey of establishments 
and the Current Population Survey (cps) of 
households.’ Both of these surveys are con- 
ducted monthly; however, quarterly averages are 
used in the analysis that follows, unless other- 
wise noted, and over-the-year changes are based 
on comparisons of fourth-quarter 1998 and 1999 
data, unless otherwise noted. 


More than half of all job growth in 1999 was 
in services, and companies that provide serv- 
ices to businesses led the way. Contracting for 
services and workers has grown at a rapid pace 
throughout the current expansion. Two factors 
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| Table 1. | Over-the-year percent change in selected 


broad economic indicators, 1993-99 
- = 
Indicator 1997-98 1993-98 | 1998-99 
average} 
Real gross domestic product"’............. 4.6 3.9 4.3 
REA OXDOMtS ia corescsksscncseccerarsce-esttes 1.9 8.3 6.2 
Home mortgage interest rate ............. -11.4 0) 13.1 
New home Salesl............::ccccccceeesseeees 15.4 45 45 
Sales of existing NOMES!...........::+ 11.8 3.7 10.0 
Consumer COnfidenCe?...........:2eee -3.9 11:9 9.8 
Consumer Price Index (CPI-U) .........-+. 1.5 2.4 2.6 
‘Percent changes for 1998-99 are based on third-quarter comparisons. 
= Not seasonally adjusted. 
Note: Seasonally adjusted fourth-quarter data, unless otherwise noted. 


cee il Ne eee 
provided further impetus for businesses to contract for serv- 
ices in 1999: tight labor markets and the need to rewrite com- 
puter programs so that they would work in the new century. 
Nonfarm payroll employment grew by 2.7 million in 1999, 
somewhat less than the 2.9 million in 1998 (see table 2), but in 
line with the average for the current expansion. As in the past, 
the services industry led employment growth, adding almost 
1.5 million employees during 1999. (See chart 1.) An industry 
ranking of jobs added within services reveals that the stron- 


~ The Bureau of Labor Statistics maintains two independent 
monthly data series on employment: the estimate of total 
nonfarm jobs, derived from the Current Employment Sta- 
tistics (CES) survey, and the estimate of total employment, 
derived from the Current Population Survey (cps). 

The CEs survey is an employer-based survey that pro- 
vides data on the number of jobs within industries. The cps _ 
is a survey of households that provides data on the labor 
force status (employed, unemployed, and not in the labor 
force) of individuals and includes information on their de- 
mographic as well as socioeconomic smh The 
surveys are largely complementary. | 

Employment estimates from the cps are for persons in 
any type of work arrangement: wage and salary workers, 
self-employed persons, and unpaid workers in family busi- 
nesses. To be considered employed, an unpaid family 
worker must have worked 15 or more hours in an enter- 
prise operated by a member of the family. Estimates from 
the cks survey refer only to persons on nonfarm payrolls. 
As aresult, the count of employment from the cps is nee 
than that from the CEs survey. 

Partially offsetting the higher estimates from the cps is 
the fact that it is a count of persons, and individuals are 
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gest performers were those industries that provided services 
to other businesses (business services and engineering and 
management services) instead of those driven by individual 
consumers or demographic trends (social services and health 
services). (See chart 2.) 

Businesses purchase services for many reasons. Some com- 
panies maximize their flexibility to respond to changing de- 
mand for their products and services by contracting for those 
services instead of directly hiring permanent employees for 
peak periods. Others contract out for services for which they 
lack expertise, such as installing new computer programs or 
implementing new accounting systems. In some companies, 
the growth of output increases the demand for routine services 
such as payroll or facilities management. Many companies meet 
peak workloads by contracting for workers through a tempo- 
rary help agency. Among the services that businesses pur- 
chased, management and public relations, computer and data 
processing services, and personnel supply services each expe- 
rienced employment growth greater than 7 percent in 1999, 
compared with 2.1 percent for all industries. 

The number of jobs in management and public relations serv- 
ices grew by 11.2 percent in 1999, almost equaling 1998’s strong 


counted only once, regardless of the number of jobs they 


hold. In contrast, the establishment survey is acount of jobs __| 
and includes each job for persons who work in more than 


one establishment. 
There are other differences in the surveys’ methodology 
and coverage. For example, the reference period for the cps 


is the week that includes the 12th day of the month, while, _ 


for the CES survey, it is the pay period that includes the 12th _ 
of the month. Pay periods vary in length and can be longer 
than | week. It is therefore possible for the cEs survey esti- 


mate of employment to reflect a longer Peebles Bee an 
than that used for the cps. 


The universe for the cps is the civilian noninstitution 
population, which comprises persons 16 years of age and 
older residing in the United States who are not residents of 
institutions (for example, penal and mental facilities and | 


homes for the aged) and who are not on active duty 


Armed Forces. In this regard, the coverage of the CES su 


vey is broader: there is no age restriction, uniformed mili- a 


tary personnel who hold civilian jobs are covered because 
of their civilian employment, and persons who 


- into the United States from Mexico or ‘Canad: 


counted as employed. 
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Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 


bchist Fourth Fourth Fourth 
ery. quarter, | quarter, | quarter, 1997-98 Average, 1994-98 1998-99 
1993 1998 1999 —erlk 
Thousands Percent | Thousands | Percent | Thousands | Percent 
Motel MOM fain escee scree sresessececntenercetees acess 111,780 126,865 129,585 2,919 2.4 3,017 2.6 2,720 Zu 
Total private ............. ks 92,857 106,920 109,313 2,609 25 2,813 2.9 2,393 2.2 
GOOdS-producing merce cere eee 23,486 25,319 25,245 138 5) 367 ES -74 =3 
Miran Baer cack. ceslecettesccemtee 607 574 528 -27 4.5 —7 —1.1 —46 -8.0 
Metalinainingierc-cc-csseee és 49 50 48 -3 —5./ 0 A —2 —4.0 
Oil and gas extraction ............c0 353 325 289 -21 -6.1 -6 -1.6 -36 —11.1 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels ... 103 109 108 1 9 1 eu -1 -9 
GOnStruCtionimt scree: steeseeavece -oteeec: 4,782 6,100 6,356 325 5.6 264 5.0 256 4.2 
General building contractors ............. 1,151 1,396 1,449 TA 5.4 49 3.9 53 3.8 
Heavy construction, 
EXCEPt DUNGING:.cresecstseetacecess eee 723 856 870 52 6.5 27 3.4 14 1.6 
Special trade contractors 2,908 3,848 4,036 202 By 188 5.8 188 4.9 
MatiUtfe turin G laaces-2 cesses ssresecereccseeses 18,097 18,645 18,361 -160 -9 110 6 —284 -1.5 
Durable goods wise 10,247 11,098 10,956 48 -4 170 1.6 -142 -1.3 
Lumber and wood products ............ 725 820 830 17 2a 19 20 10 ie 
Furniture and fixtures .................0+. 492 533 544 15 2.9 8 1.6 11 2.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products ...... 521 568 570 13 2.3 9 1.7 2 4 
Primary metal industries ................. 684 701 686 —15 -2.1 3 5 -15 -2.1 
Fabricated metal products .............. 1,348 1,495 1,488 -2 -A 29 2a -7 -5 
Industrial machinery and equipment 1,942 2,177 Pas -23 —1.0 47 2:3 -60 -2.8 
Computer and office equipment..... 356 372 358 -10 —2.6 3 9 -14 -3.8 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDIMON tac conse cuet cen ceeacvoeenns-ctnn: 1,532 1,675 1,665 -38 -2.2 29 1.8 -10 -.6 
Electronic components 
ANGIACCESSOMNES ta .iece-ceeceee seen -ote- 529 643 644 -26 -3.9 23 4.0 1 1: 
Transportation equipment ............... 1,738 1,887 1,835 8 4 30 ueTA -52 2.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment ....... 853 996 1,002 -3 -.3 29 3.1 6 6 
Aircraft and parts ...........ccceseeeeee D15 520 467 3 6 1 2 -53 -10.2 
Instruments and related products ... 882 855 832 -19 2.2 -5 -6 -23 -2.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Have URS (Ee Sh: Sree ee ae 382 387 389 -6 -1.5 1 3 2 a5 
Nondurable goods .............2:::::eee0 7,850 7,547 7,405 -111 -1.4 -61 -8 -142 -1.9 
Food and kindred products ..... 1,686 1,689 1,686 4 2 1 .0 -3 ~2 
Tobacco products ...........c2eee oor 43 40 38 -1 -2.4 -1 -1.4 -2 -5.0 
Textile mill products ............:2cee 672 586 551 —26 4.2 -17 —2.7 -35 -6.0 
Apparel and other textile products . 976 730 662 =f 9.5 —49 -5.6 -68 9.3 
Paper and allied products ... eae 690 667 655 -15 —2.2 -5 —7 -12 -1.8 
Printing and publishing ................++ 1,522 1,563 1,550 - 3 8 a) -13 -.8 
Chemicals and allied products ....... 1,076 1,042 1,033 2 2 —/ =6 —9 —9 
Petroleum and coal products ......... 150 140 136 -1 -7 -2 -1.4 4 -2.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlaStiCS PrOGUCtS ............sccecsseee 919 1,010 1,023 8 8 18 Wes, 13 1.3 
Leather and leather products ......... 116 79 71 -9 -10.2 —/ 74 -8 -10.1 
S€rviCe-PrOoducing ..............sseeeeseeesees 88,294 101,545 104,340 2,780 2.8 2,650 2.8 2,795 2.8 
Transportation and public utilities ....... 5,853 6,671 6,864 192 3.0 164 P27 193 2.9 
SIVAN SPO MtAUOM lara tancosecevesccreconeacsczerer<e= 3,638 4,334 4,476 158 3.8 139 3.6 142 3.3 
Railroad transportation ................... 244 231 227 4 1.8 -3 =1:1 4 -1.7 
Local and interurban passenger 
AVA Misco genie os usvocce aeneeereen tone tease 387 474 487 18 3.9 17 4A 13 2 
Trucking and warehousing .............. 1,471 1,768 1,834 71 4.2 59 3.7 66 3.7 
Water transportation .............:::00+ 170 183 181 if 4.0 3 pe -2 -1.1 
Transportation by ir .............:cs 989 1,202 1,261 43 3.7 43 4.0 59 4.9 
Pipelines, except natural gas .......... 18 14 13 0) 0 =1 4.9 -1 —7.1 
Transportation Services .............+++ 360 462 473 - 3.6 20 5.1 11 2.4 
Communications and public utilities .. 2,215 2,337 2,388 34 AES 24 les! 51 22 
ICOMMUNICANONS <.eccscors--nc-maeneseossee-- 1275 1,485 1,546 42 2.9 42 3.1 61 41 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 940 851 843 -9 -1.0 -18 -2.0 -8 -9 
Wholesale trade ..........:csscsscsseesesseees 6,023 6,889 7,071 175 2.6 173 Dik 182 2.6 
Durable goods .............+- 3,466 4,073 4,195 100 2.5 121 3.3 122 3.0 
Nondurable goods 2,007 2,816 2,876 75 231 52 1.9 60 2.1 


_ See footnote at end of tables. 
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Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls, by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1993-99 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth 
Industry quarter, | quarter, | quarter, 1997-98 | Average, 1994-98 1998-99 
Wake td ye Thousands Percent | Thousands | Percent | Thousands| Percent 
Retsitrads 28 ne hac kee 20,004 | 22,453 22,910 355 1.6 490 2.3 457 2.0 
Building materials and garden 
SUP POS meesterseescteccsts spesseert snes 795 962 1,004 33 3.6 33 3.9 42 4.4 
Generai merchandise stores 2,498 2,751 ZilOe 34 1.3 51 1.9 12 4 
Department Stores ...........cccceseerenees 2,158 2,448 2,457 46 1.9 58 2.6 9 4 
EOOd SIOleS sameeren ates 3,247 3,487 3,481 8 2 48 1.4 -6 mite 
Automotive dealers and service 
STATION Sioerticeces ccceceeretstecssuews aconase 2,047 2,362 2,426 42 1.8 63 2.9 64 Pasi 
New and used car dealers ............... 927 1,055 1,096 10 1.0 26 2.6 41 3.9 
Apparel and accessory stores ......... 1,141 1,146 1,197 18 1.6 1 1 51 45 
Furniture and home furnishings 
STOPES ar retest auetve oct tte cnesectueaneewes 846 1,043 1,098 35 3.5 39 4.3 55 5:3 
Eating and drinking places .............. 6,933 7,817 7,946 135 1.8 177 2.4 129 Lf, 
Miscellaneous retail establishments 2,495 2,886 2,995 52 1.8 78 3.0 109 3.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .... 6,856 7,519 7,679 312 4.3 133 1.9 160 ya 
Fi anGewen te. eee, see 3,290 3,652 3,726 167 4.8 72 2.1 74 2.0 
Depository institutions ..............00 2,089 2,045 2,048 9 4 -9 -.4 3 at 
Commercial banks ............::ceseeee 1,498 1,466 1,466 4 -.3 -6 —4 0 .0 
Savings institutions ............ceeeee 320 258 253 0 -0 -12 4.2 —5 -1.9 
Nondepository institutions ............... 484 692 712 89 14.8 42 7A 20 2.9 
Security and commodity brokers ..... 491 660 697 47 tek 34 6.1 37 5.6 
Holding and other investment 
OffICOS aici werssakcncceeterasin ines ase 226 256 270 23 9.9 6 25 14 Si 
HIGUTANICE casceenvavestesnsreccseceesesssvesteantiae 2,224 2,374 2,412 85 3.7 30 1.3 38 1.6 
INSUKANCO CANIOTS Fev oeseccweusenzeseoeves 1,549 1,619 1,638 62 4.0 14 9 19 ue 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
ANG SCMVICOS aticcr: cote coestavecexsecosesvers 675 755 774 23 3.1 16 2.3 19 aS 
RROAGSIAG A ssreretctec.ceoeecaveciaesnenttes 1,342 1,493 1,540 60 4.2 30 2.2 47 3.1 
SEIVICOS x oer case eee eceatatc ae eee 30,637 38,069 39,544 1,438 3.9 1,486 44 1,475 3.9 
Agricultural SrviCes ...........0:0ece 537 727 766 36 §.2 38 6.2 39 5.4 
Hotels and other lodging places....... 1,615 1,783 1,807 25 1.4 34 2.0 24 1.3 
Personal SGMVICCS. 22-5. ceseticsesesdecenccee 1,143 1,198 1,216 8 ep 11 9 18 15 
Business services.......... ; 5,895 8,779 9,347 549 6.7 Si7 8.3 568 6.5 
Services to buildings 832 962 1,001 28 3.0 26 2.9 39 44 
Personnel supply services ............ 2,029 3,271 3,508 162 5.2 248 10.0 237 7.2 
Help supply services ...............+. 1,786 2,905 3,109 139 5.0 224 10.2 204 7.0 
Computer and data processing 
BOIVICES tee pre enren opener siete 909 1,675 1,831 201 13.6 153 13.0 156 9.3 
Auto repair, services, and parking ... 934 1,159 1,197 30 pF 45 4.4 38 SSIS} 
Miscellaneous repair services ......... 340 388 402 13 3.5 10 I 14 3.6 
MGHOR DICUIFOSxc navies sovesertaravsereceortine 421 576 611 11 1.9 Si 6.5 35 6.1 
Amusement and recreation services 1,285 1,638 1,723 77 4.9 71 5.0 85 5.2 
TISAI SOMVICSS Isc esevarassceneserrvccrtoctore 8,850 9,891 10,025 119 1.2 208 22 134 1.4 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCHOIS ......ecseeesneesseessseesseesneceneees 1,517 1,830 1,886 67 3.8 63 3.8 56 3.1 
Nursing and personal care facilities 1,616 1,757 1,78? —7 —4 28 Wet 0 0 
CED. TE, NARS, Cena 3,772 | 3,950 3,981 68 18 36 9 31 8 
Home health care services ............ 504 652 657 -58 -8.2 30 5.3 5 8 
EOGEP SERVICES irs tevastwcsncinnendeicecosssaens 926 986 1,012 34 ‘ 
Private schools and other a 5 ue ak = 
educational SCrviCeS ............sceeeese 1,756 2,214 2,297 83 3.9 92 4.7 83 3.7 
Social services! 2,106 2,695 2,836 134 5.2 118 5.4 141 52 
Child day care services ............... 482 615 642 29 4.9 27 5.0 27 4.4 
Residential Care ..........csssssesesseeneee 580 760 797 ; : 
Museums and botanical = sa si ee oY = 
and zoological gardens ...........:..0. 77 94 95 3 3.3 3 4A 1 141 
Membership organizations ............ 2,045 | 2,376 2,413 63 27 66 3.0 37 1.6 
Engineering and management ‘ : 
SEOIVICOS tia. etaccvececceteeenteeere tears? 2,535 3,271 3,502 
Engineering and architectural hd eS ee os = fa 
SOrViCOS weiss -vacecnctmnaneneessseee ies: 761 919 960 40 i 
Management and public relations .. 696 1,080 1,201 113 117 77 33 ee 
GOVEMNIIMIGN Tren trivecncs teeter ceeceere coors 18,922 19,945 20,272 310 ng 
FQ COV EAI axe cxevannaactaqutivareenven sastetaceeeeetee 2,898 2,712 2,647 XY 6 = Es 8 at a 


See footnootes at end of tables. 
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performance. Consulting companies often help businesses stream- 
line their processes for managing people, performance, and li- 
abilities, with the goal of improving productivity. Consultants 
are primarily skilled professionals and frequently are assigned a 
specific budget, task, and time horizon. With the turn of the cen- 
tury approaching, consulting services were called upon to re- 
place or modernize information systems and to prepare con- 
tingency plans for potential computer problems related to the 
year-2000 date turnover. Like management and public rela- 
tions services, the computer services industry also enjoyed 
continued strong growth in the past year. Employment in com- 
puter and data-processing services increased by 9.3 percent in 
1999, not as fast as the growth in 1998, but still 4 times the 
pace for all industries. 

Because, in 1999, businesses were already straining to find 
labor resources to meet increasing demand, many companies 
continued to turn to employment agencies or to temporary help 
services that year to help them survive seasonal increases, meet 
one-time requirements for specific tasks, or fill permanent 
positions. Personnel supply services provide businesses with 
employees whose occupations range from day laborers to com- 
puter scientists. The need to closely adjust labor input to handle 
fluctuations in consumer demand has particularly benefited the 
help supply industry, which typically supplies workers to busi- 
nesses for defined, limited periods. However, the tight labor 
market in 1999 also prompted some businesses to turn to help 
supply industries to fill permanent positions. In this capacity, 
a temporary help agency not only recruits workers, but also 
may provide them with limited training, as well as a period of 
“trial” employment, before they are transferred to a perma- 
nent position on the business’ payroll.’ 

The number of workers employed in personnel supply serv- 
ices rose by 7.2 percent from 1998 to 1999. Even though this 
industry was among the fastest growing, the 1999 increase was 
below the average annual rate of growth of the industry for the 
past 5 years. While growth in employment in the personnel 


Table 2. | Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls, by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1993-99 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth 
Industry quarter, | quarter, | quarter, 1997-98 Average, 1994-98 1998-99 
1993 1998 1999 
Thousands Percent | Thousands | Percent | Thousands | Percent 
Federal, except Postal Service ......... 2,100 1,832 1,778 8 4 —54 -2.7 —54 -2.9 
SIalelGOVernMenticaccssttencssstsescsscsreseses 4,513 4,641 4,727 56 1.2 26 6 86 1.9 
State government, except 
OCUIGAU ON nazi cncactocrsmes ies ccceetoseeee ces 2,663 PPT ANS 2,761 37 1.4 10 4 46 ile? 
State government education ............. 1,851 1,926 1,966 20 1.0 15 8 40 Aa 
Local GOVernMENt ...........cs:sceecceeeseees 11,511 12,592 12,898 226 1.8 216 1.8 306 2.4 
Local government, except 
OCU CATION ee ceecse-ettecsacceskreeeattes recess 5,126 5,463 5,575 70 les 67 es 112 2.1 
Local government education ............. 6,385 7,129 14323, 157 20 149 2.2 194 PTE 
1 25 
‘Includes other industries not shown separately. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics survey. 


supply industry has been particularly robust throughout the 
current expansion,*> growth in 1999 was tempered by a tight 
labor market. Thus, the scarcity of qualified persons available 
to be hired, which boosted the demand for personnel supply 
services, also limited the industry’s ability to meet demand.‘ 


The economy was buoyed by strong consumer confidence. 
With consumers enjoying the benefits of low price inflation 
and continuing their pattern of spending rather than saving, 
consumer demand sustained the domestic economy even as 
most other economies around the world remained weak. The 
confidence workers had about the economy, combined with 
growth in real earnings and a soaring stock market, led to 
improved sales of most goods and services. 

The average hourly and weekly earnings of production and 
nonsupervisory workers in the private economy increased be- 
tween the fourth quarters of 1998 and 1999 by 3.7 percent and 
3.4 percent, respectively, before adjustment for inflation. In- 
creases in hourly earnings slowed from the pace set over the 
past 2 years, but remained higher than the average over the 
current expansion. Real earnings growth lost much of its mo- 
mentum of the previous year, partly due to smaller wage gains, 
but even more so because the increase in consumer prices, 
while still small, was greater than in 1998. Real earnings have 
grown by 6 percent thus far during the current expansion, which 
began in 1991. In constant dollars, the over-the-year growth in 
fourth-quarter hourly earnings was 0.9 percent in 1999, com- 
pared with 2.4 percent during 1998. Nevertheless, any increase 
in inflation-adjusted earnings indicates that consumers are able 
to purchase more goods and services. 

The continued growth in real earnings and the healthy gains 
in employment fueled consumer confidence,° which improved 
markedly over the year. Naturally, the retail trade industry ben- 
efited from consumer spending, but some detailed components 
within retail did much better than others. The growth rate in 
retail trade employment in 1999 was slightly ahead of that 
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SYM Change in employment, by industry division, 1999 


Mining 

Construction - 

Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities |- 
Wholesale trade |- 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate |- 


Services 


Government + 


—500 500 1,000 
Thousands of workers 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics survey. 


Business services 


Engineering and management 


Social services 


Health services 


Amusement and recreation 


Educational services 


Thousands of workers 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics survey. 
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experienced in 1998. The gains were made despite a highly 
competitive labor market, which would tend to make recruit- 
ment in relatively low-paying retail jobs even more difficult. 
In fact, employment slowed in the fall of the year, suggesting 
that retailers were having to wrestle with the problems of a 
dwindling supply of workers.° 

Within retail trade, miscellaneous retail establishments, a 
category that encompasses a variety of stores, such as drug- 
stores, liquor stores, and florists, as well as catalog compa- 
nies and other nonstore retailers (including Internet compa- 
nies), accounts for much of the improvement over 1998. The 
miscellaneous retail industry added 109,000 jobs during the 
year, twice as many as in 1998. Automotive dealerships, fur- 
niture and home furnishings stores, and apparel stores also 
exhibited much larger gains than in 1998. Employment growth 
in eating and drinking places, department stores, and food 
stores lagged behind that of 1998, bringing overall perform- 
ance for retail trade to just below the average pace for the 
previous 5-year period. 

Automotive dealerships reaped the benefits of strong con- 
sumption. Sales of motor vehicles in 1999 surpassed the record 
set in 1986, as income gains, low interest rates, and dealer 
incentives acted together to create a remarkably favorable cli- 
mate for sales. A strong dollar also affected sales of motor 
vehicles, as cheaper imports prompted domestic manufactur- 
ers to offer discounts. Despite competition from on-line car 
sales, employment by new and used car dealers increased by 
3.9 percent, the biggest rise since 1994. 

Growth in furniture and home furnishings stores was \ed 
by radio, television, and computer stores. Consumers replaced 
computers with newer models that would provide uninterrupted 
use into the year 2000 and models that offered much-improved 
processing speeds. Competition in the computer market put 
downward pressure on prices in the industry in 1999, and many 
consumers took advantage of price reductions for computers 
and peripheral equipment.’ Manufacturers’ rebates and dis- 
counts from on-line service providers were common, making 
1999 a very good year for computer purchases.’ Reflecting 
this sales growth, employment in radio, television, and com- 
puter stores grew by over 6.3 percent in 1999, nearly match- 
ing the strong 6.7-percent average growth over the past 5 years. 


Low interest rates benefited construction and related indus- 
tries. In the first quarter of 1999, the percentage of families able 
to buy American homes reached the highest level in recent his- 
tory, as both low interest rates and healthy income gains helped 
make housing more affordable.’ Despite increasing mortgage 
rates during the second half of the year, sales of new homes were 
sustained at very high levels throughout 1999, even outpacing 
the sales records of 1998. 

Employment in many construction-related industries posted 
continued growth during 1999, but the building boom eventu- 
ally resulted in shortages, not only of labor, but also of materi- 


als.'° Most of the job growth in construction supported resi- 
dential building and the contracting of specialized trades such 
as plumbing, painting, and carpentry services. General build- 
ing contractors, which include residential construction firms, 
increased employment by 3.8 percent in 1999, compared with 
5.4 percent in 1998. Job gains in all construction industries 
were weaker in 1999 than their average for the current expan- 
sion overall and also weaker than in 1998. 

Industries that produced basic construction materials in- 
creased their payrolls as they stepped up production. Demand 
for lumber and wood products grew at a moderate pace, with 
job growth in that manufacturing industry slightly below that 
of 1998. Companies that manufacture furniture and fixtures 
also increased their payrolls, although the rate of growth de- 
clined somewhat following an unusually high rate of gain in 
1998. Employment across all construction-related manufac- 
turing industries grew by 1.4 percent in 1999, compared with 
a decline in overall manufacturing of 1.5 percent. 

The momentum in construction also spilled over into some 
areas of retail trade. Strong growth was evident in stores that 
sell building materials and garden supplies, lending further 
credence to the importance of the construction industry in ex- 
plaining overall employment growth. Consumers also fre- 
quented retail stores to make purchases for their residences, 
resulting in a healthy 5.3-percent job gain in furniture and 
appliance stores. Orders tracked by the American Furniture 
Manufacturers Association reflect increased purchases over 
1998, as bedroom, dining room, and occasional furniture all 
registered moderate gains." 

Agricultural services, which include landscape services, 
grew by 5.4 percent in 1999. The industry followed the pat- 
tern of the construction industry for the majority of the year. 
The contracting of agricultural services was in preparation for 
new-home sales, as well as for maintaining landscaping for 
existing homes and businesses. 

Employment in real estate and finance continued to benefit 
from strong growth in the housing market, as job gains in mort- 
gage banks and brokerages, title insurance, and real estate 
agents were robust through the first half of the year. However, 
employment related to refinancing slowed as interest rates in- 
creased, a trend that began early in the year. Declines in refi- 
nancing lowered the demand for mortgage bankers and bro- 
kers as the year progressed, and the industry shed jobs from 
June through the end of the year. Growth in the finance indus- 
tries was dampened not only by these job losses, but also by 
continued consolidation among banks and savings institutions. 


Industries that were affected by intense price competition 
and the weak world economy suffered in 1999. Particularly 
affected by world economic conditions were industries that 
produced commodities rather than services. Most commodi- 
ties underwent a slow price recovery from 1998 lows,'? al- 
though overall, commodity prices remained below 1997 lev- 
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els. While fuel prices rebounded strongly over the year, prices 
of many other goods were still making up for lost ground. 

Employment in mining exhibited a weakness similar to that 
of a year earlier, as low oil prices continued through the first 
quarter of 1999. After plunging 32 percent in 1998, oil prices 
made nearly a full recovery by the fourth quarter of 1999. The 
recovery of employment, however, was only modest. (See chart 
3.) Oil and gas companies continued to streamline operations. 
A number of mergers that took place in 1999 held employment 
gains to a minimum, as domestic companies strove to be more 
cost competitive with overseas suppliers. 

The steel-producing industry also did not recover from 
1998’s price declines. While the bulk of the declines occurred 
in 1998, the recovery in prices has been slow. In mid-1999, 
steel production was almost unchanged over the year, and ca- 
pacity utilization actually fell slightly. The U.S. International 
Trade Commission determined that domestic steel producers 
had been unfairly harmed by the flood of cheap imports, and 
then the United States negotiated agreements with Russia and 
Brazil to limit steel imports from those countries. Demand for 
domestically produced steel improved, and by the end of the 
year, both steel production and capacity utilization were up 
from 1998 levels. Employment in the primary metals industry 
recovered slightly over the fourth quarter, after declining by 
14,000 during the first 9 months of the year. 

Weakness in Southeast Asian and emerging economies re- 
duced the demand for U.S. exports, particularly of industrial 
machinery, electrical equipment, and transportation equipment. 
These three industries account for 30 percent of manufactur- 
ing employment, so suppressed demand for their output has a 
large impact on overall manufacturing. An improvement in the 
performance of the Asian economies in 1999 coincided with a 
moderation in declines in monthly U.S. manufacturing employ- 
ment by midyear. (See chart 4.) Employment declines in elec- 
trical and electronic equipment eased greatly in 1999 com- 
pared with 1998 (see chart 5), as job gains in the second half 
of the year nearly offset continued losses in the first half. In 
contrast, apparel and other textile products fared as poorly in 
1999 as in 1998, losing another 9 percent of that industry’s 
workforce and showing no signs of improvement. Employment 
declines accelerated in industrial machinery, with 3 times the 
number of jobs lost as in 1998; however, employment stabi- 
lized in the fourth quarter. Aircraft and parts also fared much 
worse in 1999, in part because of delayed or canceled orders 
from ailing countries in Southeast Asia. As was the case with 
the apparel industry, the job losses in aircraft continued through- 
out the year. 


Special factors affected employment in 1999. Two industries 
had unusual employment movements in 1999 that were unre- 
lated to general economic trends: Federal payrolls benefited 
throughout the year from the preparation for the Census 2000, 
and, due to changes in legislation, the home health care in- 
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dustry began to recover from steep job losses incurred in I 998. 

Monthly swings in Federal employment in 1999 are largely 
explained by hiring for the Census 2000.'° Most of the hiring 
took place during three preparation phases that caused corre- 
sponding peaks in Federal Government employment. Over the 
course of the year, total nonfarm employment averaged 19,000 
higher than it would have been without the decennial workers. 
Excluding census workers, the number of other Federal work- 
ers (which includes U.S. Postal Service workers and civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense) fell throughout the 
year, and the declines were more precipitous than in the past 
few years. 

Early in 1999, the home health care industry began to re- 
cover from more than a year of declines. The turnaround was 
slow, however: after losing more than 8 percent of its 
workforce during 1998, the industry grew by just 1 percent in 
1999. (See chart 6.) The weak gains coincided with incre- 
mental relief from medicare restrictions that were put in place 
in 1998. July 1, 1999, marked the end of “sequential billing,” 
a Balanced Budget Act provision that seriously hurt cash flow 
for home health agencies. This provision required medicare 
claims to be submitted in chronological order; each claim 
would then have to be paid or denied before another one could 
be submitted. As a result, some agencies refocused their pa- 
tients loads, shifting away from medicare and medicaid cli- 
ents and toward private payers. 


As the current economic expansion entered its 9th year in 
1999, total civilian employment continued to increase and 
the unemployment rate continued to decline. Workers in most 
major demographic groups benefited from the improvements 
in the job market. 

Data from the cps also depict a healthy job market in 1999. 
Employment grew by about 1.9 million, slightly more than in 
1998.'* The percentage of the population that was employed 
(the employment-population ratio) reached a record-high 64.3 
percent in the first quarter of 1999 and finished out the year at 
that level. The number of unemployed persons fell by about 
390,000 in 1999, and the unemployment rate continued to de- 
cline, reaching 4.1 percent by the fourth quarter—a 30-year 
low. (See table 3 and chart 7.) 

Among persons aged 20 and older, employment increased by 
almost 1.8 million in 1999, compared with an increase of 1.4 
million in 1998. Women accounted for a disproportionately large 
share of the employment growth in 1999. Almost three-fifths of 
the growth occurred among adult women, although they make 
up less than half of total employment. This pattern has typified 
the current expansion, with women accounting for more than 
half of overall employment growth since 1991.5 

The employment-population ratio for adult women reached 
record highs in 1999, ending the year at 58.5 percent. For 
men, the ratio was virtually unchanged over the year, at 74.0 
percent. During the current expansion, the ratios for men and - 


| Table 3. | Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 years and older, by selected characteristics, 


quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1998-99 


[Numbers in thousands] 


1999 Change, fourth 
Characteristic Fourth quarter, + quarter, 1998, 
1998 First quarter Second quarter | Third quarter | Fourth quart to fourth 
e 2 amaner rounn ens" | quarter, 199" 
Total 
Civilian VADOF FON CO 2... seusenaeecnerneenneeneresesenesnsssn 138,321 139,058 139,144 139,394 139,880 1,501 
Participation rate ...... 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 0 
EMDplOVOd Stem eet te, ree sk cee RE 132,208 133,077 133,214 133,526 134,153 1,889 
Employment-population ratio ............c 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 ne 
Winemployed tive .cc..ctctoe eeraecsraceet--seeees 6,114 5,981 5,930 5,868 HET —389 
Wnemploymentirate cesses eneeeee ten ee eneees 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1 =3 
Men, 20 years and older 
Civili labOniOnC Oresecererr eases meat ce oncene ee 70,013 70,082 70,029 70,245 70,419 629 
Participation rate .... 76.8 76.9 76.6 76.6 76.6 —.1 
Employed rasers.tercccsaett teen. sacs 67,519 67,642 67,559 67,805 68,044 730 
Employment-population ratio ... 74.1 74.2 73.9 74.0 74.0 .0 
WNEMPlOVed tee ee crete erercevse es 2,494 2,440 2,470 2,440 2,315 -101 
Unemployment rate ................. 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 =2 
Women, 20 years and older 
GCivilieMlaDO tm ONCOmeeeetcrset eee: cases ee cee: 59,979 60,612 60,820 60,872 61,054 819 
ParticipationTate Nersee-csscaseeecestceeceeesneseee ss 60.5 60.8 60.8 60.7 60.7 2 
Employed texte aes. soe -nn.etdouere 57,591 58,283 58,489 58,585 58,865 1,032 
Employment-population ratio ... 58.1 58.4 58.5 58.4 58.5 4 
WMEMPIOV ECE. acwcsaccccteeree eese-ce 2,388 2,329 2,332 2,287 2,188 -214 
Unemployment rate ................. 4.0 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 —5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
GiviliamADOMONCS erteseeesceaecoer cones cevereneoateecss 8,329 8,363 8,295 8,277 8,407 53 
RanuCiDatlOMiate eecccwereeeteadecxocsees tenets S257) 525 51.8 51-5 52.2 =5 
EMmplOyed iassievecackereieresseetewecctencs 7,098 Tan 7,166 7,137 7,243 124 
Employment-population ratio ... 44.9 44.8 44.7 44.4 44.9 oil 
WneMmployed)..:A.cshesccscsscrcoesevsoces 1,232 Wot2 1,128 1,141 1,164 =f3 
UINESMPIOVIMENET ALC ees cewssce- teen ccaseocnanne 14.8 14.5 13.6 13.8 13.8 =1.1 
White 
CiViliaMabOntOrCe eset qc.c shee eces ec cece eave sascscesstess 115,850 116,349 116,352 116,535 116,788 1,012 
ParticipatiOn Tat recccce-acderotoscanesesentsneseesncs 67.3 67.5 67.3 67.3 67.2 -.1 
Employed a2 cs hecedcrssases 6 te ertierctaeecsccnaeence 111,390 112,008 111,966 112,268 112,703 1,381 
Employment-population ratio ..............2.. 64.7 64.9 64.8 64.8 64.9 3 
WM MPIO VOC soars eres oat acca cencecsceeteens 4,459 4,341 4,385 4,267 4,085 —-367 
Unemployment rate ................esescssseeees 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.5 -.3 
Black 
GiviliamlabOnmlOrG Cisse ences ceceesce2ccctcesess--deceosnssi0 16,171 16,273 16,295 16,387 16,503 286 
PAKUCIPAllON|LAtC \cevescoccencceeateazesacasonerecessst 65.9 65.9 65.7 65.8 66.0 4 
EMMIPIOV OC eeeeraes-cascescecntcscesntetreucoscenqcecwcuseorsese 14,829 14,968 15,044 15,041 15,172 301 
Employment-population ratio ................++ 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.4 60.6 5 
WMEMPIOVE | secscescose.tcscacacesccesccsacsnanass 1,343 1,304 1,251 1,346 1,332 -15 
Unemployment rate 8.3 8.0 Tif 8.2 8.1 -.2 
Hispanic origin 
CIVIIMIADONIOLCE rece er seese- ceo ctesnsccateas-saackees 14,470 14,503 14,571 14,698 14,893 649 
PAM CIDAUOMNALC te scrncececcatcsratneteeseeeseesnnen- 67.8 67.9 67.6 67.6 67.9 6 
EDHDIOVOd Ste seenevonc referee ceeee-cvscseaee 13,406 13,561 13,590 13,750 13,984 792 
Employment-population ratio ...... esd 62.8 63.5 63.1 63.2 63.7 15 
Olemmployed cesteeeere aco cok ooo sccendacetatacacsacsssoaanes 1,064 943 981 948 909 -142 
WAEMPIOVIMENE Fat C jcc cease ee ote neces acc asac assess 74 6.5 RO 6.4 6.1 —1.3 


1 Estimates of over-the-year changes have been adjusted to reflect revi- 
sions to population controls introduced in January 1999. 


Note: Details for racial and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
————— eee 


because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are 


included in both the white and black population groups. 


Source: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Chart 3. J ‘Employment in oil and gas extraction and oil prices, 1997-99, seasonally adjusted 
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women have continued the long-term pattern of convergence, 
with the women’s ratio growing slightly faster than the men’s. 
The number of unemployed adults decreased by about 320,000 
, in 1999. By the fourth quarter, the unemployment rate had 
edged down to 3.4 percent for adult men and 3.6 percent for 
adult women, the lowest rate in 26 years for men and in 31 
years for women. 

Women who maintained families showed marked improve- 
ment in their labor market situation in 1999. Employment for 
these women increased by about 450,000 over the year, to 8.4 
million; this figure compares with an increase of about 200,000 
in 1998.'° In 1999, the percentage of such women who were 
employed reached 65.6 percent, an over-the-year increase of 
1.3 percentage points. The number of unemployed women 
maintaining families edged down to about 550,000 in 1999, 
and their unemployment rate declined to 6.1 percent. 

The labor market situation changed little for teenagers (per- 
sons aged 16 to 19 years) in 1999. The unemployment rate of 
teens improved slightly, ending the year at 13.8 percent, a low 
rate not seen since the early 1970s. The size of the teenage 
labor force—the sum of those who were employed and those 
who were unemployed—was about about unchanged. The teen- 
age labor force participation rate—the proportion of the popu- 


lation that is in the labor force—was also about unchanged. 
During the current expansion, the teenage labor force partici- 
pation rate has fluctuated, but shown no clear trend. However, 
the rate is down substantially from a historical peak of almost 
59 percent in the late 1970s. The decrease reflects, in large 
part, a growing proportion of teens enrolled in school. In 1979, 
67 percent of the teenage population was enrolled in school; 
by 1999, the ratio had risen to 77.4 percent.'? Teenagers who 
are attending school have a lower labor force participation rate 
than those who are not attending, so an increase in the propor- 
tion of persons enrolled in school is often associated with a 
lower overall labor force participation rate. 

The labor force expanded in 1999 for whites, blacks, and 
Hispanics. Since the first quarter of 1991 (the final quarter of 
the 1990-91 recession, as officially defined), the Hispanic la- 
bor force has grown by 38 percent, largely a reflection of the 
group’s strong population growth. This increase compares with 
a 20-percent increase in the size of the black labor force and a 
9-percent increase in the white labor force. In 1999, the labor 
force participation rates were 67.9 percent for Hispanics, 67.2 
percent for whites, and 66.0 percent for blacks. 

The unemployment rate for whites ended the year at a three- 
decade low of 3.5 percent. Blacks and Hispanics both achieved 


ifelel(--| Employment by occupation, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, fourth quarter, 1998-99, and median usual weekly 
earnings by occupation, annual average, 1999 
Total Men Women 
Change, Change, Change, 
; Median fourth fourth fourth 
Occupation usual Fourth | Fourth | quarter,| Fourth | Fourth| quarter,| Fourth| Fourth | quarter, 
weekly | quarter, | quarter,| 1998, | quarter, | quarter, 1998, | quarter quarter, 1998, 
eens | 1998 1999' | tofourth| 1998 | 1999' | tofourth| 1998 | 1999! | to fourth 
quarter, quarter, quarter, 
1999! 1999! | 1999) 
Total, aged 16 and older .......... eee $549 132,578 | 134,534 1,956 71,135 | 71,774 639 61,443 | 62,760| 1,317 
Managerial and professional specialty ............ 797 39,916 | 40,856 940 20,348 | 20,508 160 19,568 | 20,348 780 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .. 792 19,496 | 19,700 204 10,828 | 10,684 -144 8,668 9,016 348 
Professional specialty ..........-c:ccsesceeseeeereees 800 20,420 | 21,156 736 9,520 9,824 304 10,900 | 11,332 432 
Technical, sales, and administrative support .. 488 38,547 | 39,325 778 13,766 | 14,187 421 24,780 | 25,138 358 
Technicians and related support ................. 618 4,163 4,442 279 1,875 2,089 214 2,288 2,352 64 
SAlESOCCUDATIONS caterecececcctecencrtcnecoreceerseenc- 523 16,107 | 16,427 320 7,915 8,035 120 8,192 8,393 201 
Administrative support, including clerical .... 447 18,276 | 18,456 180 3,976 4,063 87 14,300 | 14,393 93 
SERVICE OCCUD AL ONS yereecsensecestecesesroscssceesneneceaas 336 17,838 | 17,525 -313 7,215 6,899 -316 10,623 | 10,626 3 
PriVate NOUSENOIMG 2c. --sccscscceaceceecsseessasccrere>> 243 861 828 -33 45 36 -9 816 792 24 
EFOICCHVOISCIVICG reece create tneey cacen-ccausraress 592 2,388 2,324 —64 1,955 1,864 -91 433 459 26 
Service, except private household 
ANIC AD FOLOCHIVO i. see casescceeceenstecscstenroseaseenus 313 14,589 | 14,373 -216 5,216 4,998 -218 9,374 9,374 0 
Precision production, craft, and repair ............ 594 14,398 | 14,894 496 13,121 13,516 395 WIC 1,379 102 
Mechanics and repairers ..........:.cccceceeeeeee 621 4,772 4,708 -64 4,595 4,468 -127 178 240 62 
GONSIFUCTION TAGES. cercc fee csescaratscasasssnssasazoss 566 5,629 6,152 523 5,493 6,003 510 136 149 13 
Other production, craft, and repair .............. 588 3,996 4,035 39 3,033 3,045 ee 963 990 27 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .............. 429 18,475 | 18,678 203 13,915 14,027 112 4,560 4,651 91 
Machine operators, assemblers, 

AN CUINSP OCIONS c, essays neerstse ceestcnets-ensasaeannk 423 TALIM 7,385 -372 4,910 4,517 -393 2,847 2,867 20 
Transportation and material moving ............ 513 5,516 5,803 287 4,948 5,186 238 569 618 49 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 

ICA OLN Serert etre ecnvenesevcseaicceecestocevcese 363 5,201 5,490 289 4,057 4,324 267 1,145 1,166 21 

| 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .............seeeee 331 3,405 3,255 —150 | 2,/71 2,637 -134 634 61 8 | f -16 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


‘ Over-the-year changes were not adjusted for revised population controls. Source: 
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feitsliasm Percent change in employment for selected manufacturing industries, 1998 and 1999 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics survey. 


Employment in home health care services, 1997-99, seasonally adjusted 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics survey. 
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record-low unemployment rates in 1999.'* The black unemploy- 
ment rate finished the year at 8.1 percent, the lowest on record 
prior to 1999. For Hispanics, the unemployment rate reached a 
record low in the first quarter and continued to decline in the last 
half of the year, bottoming out at 6.1 percent in the fourth quar- 
ter. The unemployment rates for blacks and Hispanics remained 
higher than that for whites in 1999, although the gap narrowed 
slightly between Hispanics and whites; the gap between blacks 
and whites showed no improvement. 

Employment grew faster for minority workers than for whites 
in 1999. The number of employed persons increased by about 
2.0 percent for blacks, to 15.2 million; 6.0 percent for Hispanics, 
to 14.0 million; and 1.2 percent for whites, to 112.7 million. The 
number of persons employed as a percentage of the population 
reached record highs for whites, blacks, and Hispanics during 


1999 and ended the year strong: 64.9 percent, 60.6 percent, and 
63.7 percent, respectively. Since the beginning of the current 
expansion, the employment-population ratio has grown more for 
blacks and Hispanics than for whites. 

Employment increased in 1999 for persons aged 25 and 
older who had attended college; employment was about un- 
changed for persons with no college experience.” This differ- 
ence continues the long-term trend in which the overall 
workforce is becoming more educated, reflecting a decline in 
the proportion of the population with no college experience. 
For example, since 1992,*° the number of employed persons 
with less than a high school diploma decreased by about 
159,000, to 11.3 million, while the number of employed per- 
sons with a college degree increased by 7.4 million, to 35.0 
million. In 1999, the unemployment rate improved for work- 


| Table.5.| Employment by occupation, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, fourth quarter, 1998-99 
+ 
Total White Black Hispanic 
Change, Change, Change, Change, 
; fourth fourth fourth fourth 
Occupation Fourth | Fourth | quarter,| Fourth | Fourth | quarter,| Fourth | Fourth | quarter,| Fourth | Fourth | quarter, 
quarter, | quarter, 1998, | quarter, | quarter,| 1998, | Quarter, |quarter,! 1998, | quarter,| quarter,| 1998, 
1998 1999 | tofourth| 1998 1999 |tofourth| 1998 | 1999 | tofourth| 1999 | 1999 | to fourth 
quarter, quarter, quarter, quarter, 
1999! 1999! 1999! 1999! 
Total, aged 16 and older........... 132,578 | 134,534 1,956 | 111,646 | 112,975 1,329 14,929 | 15,270 341 13,442 | 14,012 570 
Managerial and professional 
SDOCIANLY sere creer ence ee 39,916 40,856 940 34,774 | 35,384 610 3,086 | 3,333 247 1,932) 2,009 77 
Executive, administrative, 
ANGIMANAGENIA eee -es- eats caseesaseae- 19,496 19,700 204 17,228} 17,310 82 1,471 1,542 71 1,076 1,066 -10 
Professional specialty occupations} 20,420 21,156 736 17,546 | 18,074 528 1,615 1,791 176 856 944 88 
Technical, sales, and administrative ' 
SUP OM iwc toees cv ercoceccronccest cpeeecsesreee 38,547 39,325 778 32,431 | 32,976 545 4,420 | 4,486 66 3,141 3,264 | 123 
Technicians and related support 4,163 4,442 279 3,455} 3,676 221 465 475 10 282 266} -16 
Sales occupations ..............::0+ 16,107 16,427 320 13,891) 14,158 267 1,504 1,472 -32 1,260 1,281 21 
Administrative support, 
including Clerical ................++ 18,276 18,456 180 15,086} 15,142 56 2,451 | 2,540 89 ASO} akeeilZeil) » ale 
Service occupations .............::sce 17,838 17,525 -313 13,723} 13,415 -308 3,258 SHIITAS) -83 2,706 2,714 8 
Private households 861 828 -33 700 661 -39 134 125 -9 272 237| -35 
Protective SErviCeS ............ceceeeeeee 2,388 2,324 —64 1,907 1,812 -95 433 445 12 198 197 -1 
Service, except private 
household and protective .......... 14,589 14,373 —216 11,116] 10,942 -174 2,691 2,605 -86 2,236 2,280 44 
Precision production, craft, 

ANGIC Dall erences csecteccesecter: 14,398 14,894 496 12,721 | 13,263 542 1,139 | 1,130 -9 1,872 | 2,034) 162 
Mechanics and repairers ... 4,772 4,708 -64 4,215} 4,181 -34 392 368 —24 500 509 9 
Construction trades .............0:00 5,629 6,152 523 5,077| 5,622 545 391 390 —1 808 991 183 
Other production, craft, 

ING NEDAIN sear teens eee aeeessoe es ae 3,996 4,035 39 3,428| 3,460 32 365 373 8 564 534 | -30 
Operators, fabricators, 

MOG lADONOMSic. seese eee teste eee caeenewnes 18,475 18,678 203 14,856} 14,915 59 2,852 | 2,993 141 2,995 | 3,222} 227 

Machine operators,assemblers, 
ANC INSP ECIONS .3-cce<-cetccereseesesss-ce shot, 7,385 -372 6,147| 5,816 -331 1,187 | 1,159 -28 1,347 | 1,403 56 
Transportation and material 
BIVOVIM Ollerceseceeceetsones tecoecscens-nseaear 5,516 5,803 287 4,522| 4,719 197 845 952 107 684 725 41 
Handlers,equipment cleaners, 
helpers, and laborerS............0+++ 5,201 5,490 289 4,187) 4,381 194 820 881 61 964 | 1,093) 129 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .......... 3,405 3,255 -150 3,141 3,022 =119 174 153 —21 795 769 | -26 
' Over-the-year changes were not adjusted for revised population controls. included in both the white and black population groups. 
Note: Details for racial and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 

because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are 
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Chart 7. Unemployment rate, 1969-99, seasonally adjusted 
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NOTE: Shaded regions represent recessions as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. Data are quarterly. 
SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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ers of all educational backgrounds, ending the year at 1.7 per- 
cent for college graduates, 2.6 percent for persons with some 
college experience, but less than a bachelor’s degree, 3.3 per- 
cent for high school graduates, and 6.3 percent for persons 
with less than a high school diploma. 


Nearly half of the total employment growth over the year 
was in the generally high-paying managerial and profes- 
stonal specialty occupations. Growth in these fields was par- 
ticularly strong for women and blacks. The strongest gains 
among men were in technical, sales, and administrative sup- 
port occupations and in precision production, craft, and re- 
pair occupations. 

Employment in managerial and professional specialty occu- 
pations expanded by 940,000 in 1999, accounting for about half 
of total employment growth during the year.?! Employment 
growth in these occupations has been disproportionately strong 
for most of the current expansion. (Managerial and professional 
specialty occupations made up 30 percent of total employment 
in 1999.) Professional specialty occupations accounted for the 
majority of the growth in the managerial and professional spe- 
cialty category in 1999. Notable employment gains occurred in 
many professional occupations, including computer systems 
analysts and computer scientists, schoolteachers, lawyers, and 
social workers. Technical, sales, and administrative support oc- 
cupations also showed strong growth in 1999, accounting for 
two-fifths of total employment gains. (See table 4.) 

For women, total employment grew by about 1.3 million in 
1999. Nearly three-fifths of this net growth (780,000) was in 
the managerial and professional specialty fields. Employment 
growth in professional specialty occupations was slightly stron- 
ger than in managerial occupations. Among the professional 
occupations, female schoolteachers increased their numbers 
rapidly. (Women accounted for the majority of growth in this 
occupation.) Many women also found work in 1999 as regis- 
tered nurses and social workers. Outside managerial and pro- 
fessional specialty occupations, most of the remaining em- 
ployment gains among women were in the technical, sales, 
and administrative support occupations, particularly the lower 
paying sales and administrative support jobs. However, for 
every woman who found a job in these occupations, two found 
a job in managerial and professional specialty occupations. 
(See table 4 and chart 8.) 

For men, employment expanded by about 640,000 over 
the year, with the largest gains in technical, sales, and admin- 
istrative support occupations (420,000). Technicians and re- 
lated support occupations, which tend to pay more than sales 
and administrative jobs, accounted for about half of these em- 
ployment gains. Precision production, craft, and repair occu- 
pations accounted for the second-largest employment increase 
for men in 1999 (400,000), with most of the growth in con- 
struction trades. Among men, professional specialty occupa- 
tions grew by about 300,000, although employment in execu- 


tive, administrative, and managerial occupations decreased. 

Employment in managerial and professional specialty oc- 
cupations grew particularly rapidly for blacks in 1999, increas- 
ing by 8 percent, or 250,000. More than two-thirds of this 
growth was in the professional specialty fields and was well 
spread among the occupations. The number of blacks employed 
as operators, fabricators, and laborers also grew noticeably 
(140,000); much of the growth was among transportation and 
material moving workers. For blacks, the managerial and pro- 
fessional specialty and the operator, fabricator, and laborer oc- 
cupations accounted for the majority of employment growth 
in 1999. (See table 5 and chart 9.) 

For whites, employment in managerial and professional 
specialty occupations rose by about 610,000 in 1999, only 
slightly more than in technical, sales, and administrative sup- 
port occupations (550,000) and precision production, craft, 
and repair occupations (540,000). Professional specialty jobs 
accounted for the vast majority of gains in the managerial and 
professional specialty group. Within the technical, sales, and 
administrative support category, growth was strongest for tech- 
nicians and salesworkers. Construction trades accounted for 
nearly all of the employment gains in the precision produc- 
tion, craft, and repair field. 

For Hispanics, there was comparatively little employment 
growth in managerial and professional specialty fields. Instead, 
employment growth was spread out among the remaining oc- 
cupational categories. The number of Hispanics working as 
operators, fabricators, and laborers grew by about 230,000 in 
1999, accounting for about two-fifths of the total employment 
gains among Hispanics. Within this broad “blue-collar” cat- 
egory, many Hispanics found jobs as handlers, equipment clean- 
ers, helpers, and laborers. Precision production, craft, and re- 
pair occupations—particularly the construction trades—and 
technical, sales, and administrative support occupations—no- 
tably administrative support—contributed about half of total 
employment growth for Hispanics. 


Demographic changes in the makeup of the labor force can 
affect various labor market indicators, including the unem- 
ployment rate. Accordingly, it is important to take such 
changes into account in making comparisons across years. 
Among the demographic variables that can influence the un- 
employment rate over time are the age and sex compositions 
of the labor force. A simple exercise reveals that the unem- 
ployment rate would have been higher in 1999 had the com- 
position of the labor force by age been the same as in past 
years (for example, 1969 and 1978). 

In 1999, the average unemployment rate was 4.2 percent,” 
the lowest annual rate since 1969, when the rate averaged 3.5 
percent for the year. Given that the jobless rate was at its low- 
est in 30 years, it is reasonable to ask whether major demo- 
graphic changes over that period could be partly responsible 
for the improvement in unemployment. Age is a particularly 
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important variable in this regard, because the unemployment 
rates for young workers (aged 16 to 24 years) tend to be much 
higher than those for older workers. For example, the unem- 
ployment rates for workers in the 16-to-19- and 20-to-24-year 
age groups were 13.9 percent and 7.5 percent, respectively, in 
1999; these figures compare with an average unemployment 
rate of 3.1 percent for workers aged 25 and older. Thus, a de- 
crease in the percentage of young workers in the labor force 
would exert downward pressure on the unemployment rate,” 
all else remaining equal. Indeed, in 1999, persons aged 16 to 
24 years made up about 16 percent of the labor force, the 
lowest proportion since the late 1950s; in 1969 they accounted 
for about 21 percent, and in 1978 the proportion of these in- 
dividuals peaked at more than 24 percent.”* If the age com- 
position of the labor force in 1999 had been the same as in 
1969, but each component age group retained its 1999 rate of 
unemployment, the overall unemployment rate in 1999 would 
have been about 0.4 percentage point higher. The unemploy- 
ment rate would have been even higher—by about 0.7 per- 
centage point—if the age composition in 1999 had been the 
same as in 1978. 

The composition of the labor force by sex also can influence 
unemployment rates. This occurs when the unemployment rate 
for one gender is higher than for the other. For example, in 1969, 
the unemployment rate for women, 4.7 percent, was much higher 
than that for men, 2.8 percent. As long as the jobless rate for 
women was higher than that for men, the influx of women into 
the job market—which was quite pronounced during the 1970s— 
exerted upward pressure on the unemployment rate. However, 
the unemployment rates for men and women have been quite 
close for the past two decades, thus limiting the effects of the 


ifele}{--m§ Quartiles and selected deciles of usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers, by educational 


changing composition of the labor force by sex.” 


After accounting for inflation, median weekly earnings of 
full-time wage and salary workers increased in 1999, mark- 
ing the third consecutive year of gains in real earnings. Earn- 
ings increased slightly faster for women than for men. Earn- 
ings rose for whites, blacks, and Hispanics, and there were 
gains for adults of all educational backgrounds. 

Median”® usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and sal- 
ary workers were $549 in 1999, up 5.0 percent from $523 in 
1998.77 The earnings gain was greater than the 2.2-percent 
rise in prices from 1998 to 1999, as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cp!-u). In 1999, 
median weekly earnings for men who usually work full time 
were $618, compared with $473 for women. Earnings were up 
for both men and women, but the gain was slightly larger for 
women. The ratio of women’s to men’s earnings thus edged up 
slightly, to 76.5 percent.”’ Over the course of the current ex- 
pansion, the ratio has increased by 2.3 percentage points. Dur- 
ing the previous expansion,” the ratio of women’s to men’s 
earnings increased by 5.5 percentage points. 

The continuing disparity in earnings between men and 
women reflects many different factors, only some of which 
are measurable. Variables include differences in educational 
attainment, length of experience in the workforce, and discrimi- 
nation. In addition, part of the pay difference reflects the oc- 
cupational makeup of the groups. For example, although 
women accounted for about half of total employment in mana- 
gerial and professional specialty occupations in 1999, within 
that broad group, they were less likely than men to work in 
higher paying occupations. Men were more likely to be em- 
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attainment, annual averages, 1998-99 
i ] Upper limit of— 
Number of 
Educational attainment workers (in | Second 
thousands) First decile First quartile quartile Third quartile Ninth decile 
| (median) 
1999 

Total, 25 years And Older ..........cccsceceseseseseseeees 86,352 $284 $393 92 
Less than a high school diploma.................. 8,459 215 267 _er ee i re 
High school graduate, no college ..............-.. 27,314 270 349 490 688 932 
Some college or associate's degree ............ 23,949 300 404 580 798 1,079 
College graduates, total ..........ssscscsesceseerees 26,630 430 607 860 1,243 1 749 

1998 

WOE 25 VOaTS ANC ClAGT  octnsccexdoxcxcerenecesetsccares 84,549 275 379 
Less than a high school diploma ..............0.0. 8,576 204 257 307 488 “era 
High school graduate, no college................. 27,131 259 338 479 667 89 
Some college or associate's degree ............ 23,210 291 391 558 774 1 ae 
College graduates, total .....csccsssssesnseeennen 25,632 410 586 et | 173 1,657 

Note: Ten percent of all full-time wage and salary workers earn less __ third quartile; and 90 percent earn less than the imi i 

than the upper limit of the first decile; 25 percent earn less than the upper _ decile. . ee 

limit of the first quartile; 50 percent earn less than the upper limit of the 

second quartile, or median; 75 percent earn less than the upper limit of the Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


Unemployment rates for regions and divisions, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1998-99 
T 
1999 
; an Fourth 
Region and division quarter, 
1998 First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter 

INOMNGAStregion ise et crea eee ccicenn sees 45 4.3 4.3 44 4.2 

INGWiEN Gland GIVISION ie -.ccesvencascanes <ccssecessnsscetscnscsses 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.1 

Middle Atlantic division ................sccssccsscseesesscceceeeee 4.9 4.7 47 4.8 4.6 
MIGWESENOGION \eeescssecessasace ctec Mets acacds ssc kecateeee se 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.4 

East North Central division .............0.ccccessseseeeeeeeeeee 3.9 She 3.9 3.8 3.7 

West North Central division ................::cccsseeeceeeeeeeee 3.0 Oh 2.9 3.0 2.6 
SSOUCDIOGION esereece-tctereseceatec mares necwcvom seacetenec ecsanrevis 4.3 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 

SOUMHAANTICIGIVISION seresseerrectset ee cvtenescs cree 3.9 3.8 Sh ois hf 

East South Central division ..............cccccccsscseceeeeeeees 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1 4.2 

West South Central division ..............ccccceccesceseeeees 49 4.7 4.6 4.4 4.4 
WV OSUIOGIOMN estentee ce osuacegee oc ec sca tescaieace ces ecssacdenssagessocscuss 5.3 Oat 5.0 48 4.6 

MOUMTAIIIGINISION aeccsescesecsce sree aces opeccscenscee ce orcas 4.2 3.9 4.2 44 3.9 

PACITICGIVISIOM ese nre = -coeecemeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee es Hi) 5.6 5.4 5.1 49 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics program. 


ployed as engineers, mathematical and computer scientists, 
lawyers and judges, and physicians—some of the highest paid 
professional occupations. Women, on the other hand, were 
more likely to be employed in the lower paid professional oc- 
cupations, such as schoolteachers, social workers, and regis- 
tered nurses. Women accounted for three-fifths of the total 
employed in service occupations, which include some of the 
lowest paid workers. In the higher paying blue-collar fields— 
precision production, craft, and repair occupations—women 
accounted for only 9 percent of the employed. 

Among the major racial and ethnic groups, median weekly 
earnings rose by 5.1 percent for whites in 1999, to $573. Earn- 
ings rose by 4.5 percent for blacks, to $445, and by 4.1 per- 
cent for Hispanics, to $385. Differences in educational attain- 
ment, age, and experience—as well as discrimination in the 
workplace—are but a few of the possible reasons for varia- 
tions in earnings between minorities and whites. As with men 
and women, the pay difference also reflects the occupational 
makeup of the groups. For example, in 1999, only 12 percent 
of whites were employed in the relatively low-paying service 
occupations, while 22 percent of blacks and 20 percent of His- 
panics were employed in those occupations. Thirty-one per- 
cent of whites were employed in the managerial and profes- 
sional specialty occupations, in which pay is relatively high; 
the corresponding figures were 21 percent for blacks and 15 
percent for Hispanics. 

Median weekly earnings increased for workers in all four 
major educational groups in 1999. However, median weekly 
earnings for those with a college degree increased the most, 
rising by 4.8 percent over the year, to $860. Earnings for per- 
sons with some college experience or an associate’s degree 
increased by 3.9 percent, to $580, while earnings for persons 
with a high school diploma increased by 2.3 percent, to $490, 


and earnings for those with less than a high school diploma 
increased by 2.7 percent, to $346. (See table 6.) 

For the 3rd consecutive year, earnings for the lowest paid 
workers in all education groups increased. For persons with 
less than a high school diploma, earnings at the upper limit of 
the first decile* increased 5.4 percent, to $215.*! Earnings at 
the upper limit of the first decile increased 4.2 percent for 
workers with a high school education, 3.1 percent for those 
with some college or an associate’s degree, and 4.9 percent 
for college graduates. 

The highest paid workers within most educational groups 
also saw earnings gains in 1999. The fastest earnings growth 
occurred for those with a college degree; earnings at the ninth 
decile increased by 5.6 percent for this group. Earnings at the 
ninth decile increased by 3.8 percent for those with some col- 
lege or an associate’s degree and by 3.7 percent for high school 
graduates. Weekly earnings at the ninth decile were essentially 
unchanged for workers with less than a high school education. 


With the unemployment rate remaining at low levels in 1999 
and employment continuing to increase, many economists 
began looking closely for signs of tightness in the labor mar- 
ket. Some concern arose as to whether the supply of workers 
would be adequate to meet demand. When employment growth 
did not result in marked earnings pressure, questions were 
raised regarding where the increase in workers came from 
over the year. The cps is able to provide information that can 
be used, in a limited way, as a measure of the potential sup- 
ply of workers. It is also able to show, to some degree, where 
the newly employed came from in 1999. 

One widely used indicator of the potential supply of work- 
ers is the number of persons outside of the labor force who 
indicate that they currently want a job. In 1999, an average of 
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festa Over-the-year employment growth, by occupation and race or Hispanic origin, 
fourth quarter, 1998-99 
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Persons not in the labor force, annual average, 1999 
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that no jobs are available or that there are none for which they would qualify. ‘ : wpe. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Siurvey. 
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4.6 million persons who were not in the labor force reported 
that they indeed wanted a job.» Of these workers, 1.2 million 
reported that they actually searched for work within the past 
12 months and were available to take a job if one were of- 
fered. (This group is often referred to as those who are “mar- 
ginally attached” to the labor force.) Among marginally at- 
tached workers, 273,000 had looked for work in the previous 
12 months, but were not currently looking,** because they be- 
lieved that no jobs were available for them or that there were 
none for which they would qualify. (This group is known as 
discouraged workers.)** (See chart 10.) 

Since 1994,*> the number of persons outside the labor force 
who want a job has declined by 27 percent. The number who 
were currently available, and actually looked, for work within 
12 months of being surveyed fell by 34 percent over the period. 
The count of discouraged workers declined even more dramati- 
cally, by 45 percent between 1994 and 1999. These numbers 
suggest that there may have been significant movement into the 
labor force by those previously not participating. 

The labor market is very dynamic, with changes in employ- 
ment reflecting both changes in population and changes in the 
proportion of the population that is employed; the latter are 
largely tied to the performance of the economy. From 1998 to 
1999, the civilian noninstitutional population increased by 2.2 
million, and employment grew by about 2.0 million. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of net employment growth can be attrib- 
uted to the growth in population. That is, if the proportion of 
the population employed had not changed, employment still 
would have increased by about 1.4 million. However, the per- 
cent of the population with jobs increased slightly, and that 
increase accounted for the balance (about 550,000, or one- 
fourth) of the total change in employment. The rise in the em- 
ployment-population ratio reflected net declines in the pro- 
portions of the population who were unemployed or not in the 
labor force, but who wanted a job.*° 


Strong job growth continued in the West and South, while 
already tight labor markets in the Midwest tightened even 
further.” The decline in unemployment was widespread, with 
many States enjoying their lowest unemployment rates on 
record.* 


Unemployment. All four regions had lower unemployment 
rates in 1999 than a year earlier. (See table 7.) The West, where 
the rate declined rather steadily all year, registered the largest 
decrease, —0.7 percentage point. Despite this improvement, 
the West had the highest jobless rate, 4.6 percent, for the eighth 
consecutive year. The Midwest had the lowest rate (3.4 per- 
cent), as it has in the fourth quarter of every year this decade. 
At year’s end, three regions had unemployment rates at his- 
torical lows. The exception was the Northeast, where the rate 
was only slightly above the 4.0 percent recorded during three 


different quarters in 1988-89. 

All nine geographic divisions experienced at least small 
unemployment rate declines in 1999. The largest decreases 
occurred in the Pacific (-0.8 percentage point) and West South 
Central (—0.5 percentage point) divisions. The West North Cen- 
tral registered the lowest jobless rate (2.6 percent) among all 
divisions for the 10th straight year, while the Pacific division 
reported the highest rate (4.9 percent) for the 8th year in a row. 
Only the Middle Atlantic division failed to equal or better its 
historical low unemployment rate during some quarter of 1999. 
Two-thirds of the States, including all those in the East North 
Central and East South Central divisions, established new low 
monthly unemployment rates in 1999. 


Employment. Nonfarm payroll employment increased in all 
four census regions in 1999, with the most rapid expansions 
occurring in the West (2.5 percent) and South (2.2 percent). 
The Midwest, with its continuing low unemploymentrate, high 
labor force participation rate, and high multiple-jobholding 
rate, had the slowest rate of increase (0.8 percent). Labor short- 
ages may have curtailed job growth in this region. Among the 
nine geographic divisions, gains ranged from 0.7 percent in 
the East North Central to 2.7 percent in the Mountain division. 
The South Atlantic (2.6 percent), Pacific (2.4 percent), and 
West South Central (2.3 percent) divisions also had above- 
average growth rates. The following tabulation lists nonfarm 
payroll employment growth in 1999 (in thousands): 


Region Number Percent 
West fon:ieeeccccees 673 PIs) 
SOUtHN as scree cesesrse 996 2D, 
INortheastees.ssss: 3571] HES) 
Mid Westtcncesrcee-: 254 8 


In all major industries, except mining and manufacturing, 
every geographic region and division posted net job growth in 
1999. In the two exceptions, the opposite was seen: widespread 
declines across the United States. As in most recent years, serv- 
ices accounted for the greatest number of new jobs in each 
region and geographic division. Trade ranked second in job 
creation in all regions and divisions. Meanwhile, construction 
had the highest growth rate in three regions (most notably, the 
West, at 6.4 percent) and in seven divisions. Both transporta- 
tion and services grew at greater than a 3.0-percent pace in the 
West and South. 


THE LABOR MARKET ENDED THE 20TH CENTURY ON a Strong note. 
Employment grew by about 2 percent in 1999, with more than 
half of the growth in services; job gains were particularly robust 
in industries that provided services to other businesses. Construc- 
tion, the industry with the highest percentage of job growth, ben- 
efited from the low interest rates that prevailed for much of the 
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year. Employment growth in retail trade, which was slightly ahead 
of that in 1998, was sustained by strong consumer spending. Al- 
though employment declined in manufacturing, the rate of de- 
crease slowed in the second half of the year. 

Adult women accounted for a disproportionately large share 
of employment growth in 1999, and the employment-population 
ratio for adult women reached a record high. Employment grew 


Notes 


faster for minority workers than for whites over the year, em- 
ployment growth was the fastest for Hispanics. Overall, almost 
half of employment growth was in managerial and professional 
specialty occupations. The unemployment rate ended the year at 
4.1 percent, the lowest level in 30 years; workers of all major 
demographic groups shared in the improvement, as did the four 
regions of the United States. oO 
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' See box on page 4 for an explanation of conceptual differences be- 
tween the two surveys. 


2 “Surveys find more employers relying on staffing firms,” Staffing 
Industry Review, May/June 1998, p. 42. 


3 See ““‘Just in Time’ Inventories and Labor: a Study of Two Industries, 
1990-1998,” Report on the American Workforce (U.S. Department of La- 
bor, 1999). 


+ Manpower, Inc., “No Relief of Labor-Shortage in New Year,” Em- 
ployment Outlook Survey, Nov. 22, 1999; on the Internet at http:// 
www.manpower.com/news/1Q00.htm (visited December 1999). 


> The Conference Board, “The Conference Board’s Consumer Confidence 
Climbs,” press release, Nov. 30, 1999; on the Internet at http:// 
www.conference-board.org/products/frames.cfm?main=c-consumer.cfm 
(visited December 1999). 


® Federal Reserve Board, Beige Book Summary, Sept. 22, 1999, De- 
cember 1999; on the Internet at http://www.bog.frb.fed.us/fomc/ 
BeigeBook/1999/19990922/default.htm. 


7 The Consumer Price Index for personal computers and peripheral 
equipment declined from 78.2 in 1998 to 53.5 in 1999. 


® International Data Corporation, “inc Forecasts Healthy Worldwide 
Q4 1999 pc Demand with 17% Unit Growth Over 94 1998—Consumer 
Demand Offsets Quake and y2k,” Dec. 7, 1999; on the Internet at http:// 
www.idc.com/Data/Personal/content/PS120799PR.htm. 


° “Housing Opportunity Index Hits Record High in This Year’s First 
Quarter,” June 17, 1999; on the Internet at http://www.nahb.org/news/ 
hoiqtrl.htm. (no longer accessible). The index, computed from 524,324 
closings of new and existing homes in 181 markets, was the highest since 
the National Association of Home Builders began tabulating it in 1992. 
Through the first quarter, families earning the median U.S. household in- 
come of $47,800 could afford to buy an unprecedented 69.6 percent of 
homes sold nationwide. 


'° Shortages of skilled labor, wallboard, brick, and insulation were reported 
by the National Association of Home Builders, and shortages of labor were 
also cited in various “Beige Book” reports by the Federal Reserve. 


"' Total orders were up 8.4 percent over the year. (See Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, August 1999 results, published Oct. 8, 1999.) 


'2 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Producer Price Index. The index for fuel has 
caught up to 1997 levels, but prices of most other commodities have not. 


'3 See “Counting the Counters,” this issue, pp. 24-29. 


‘4 Effective with data for January 1999, revised population controls 
were introduced into the cps. The revised controls resulted in an increase of 
307,000 in the estimated size of the civilian noninstitutional population 
aged 16 and older. They also increased the estimated size of the civilian 
labor force and of employment by about 60,000 each, with more substan- 
tial, but offsetting, changes among population subgroups. Over-the-year 
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changes in this article, which are generally based on fourth-quarter-1998 
to fourth-quarter-1999 comparisons, have been adjusted for the effects of 
these revised population controls, unless otherwise noted. 


‘5 The National Bureau of Economic Research determined that the 
trough of the recession in the early 1990s occurred in March 1991; hence, 
the expansion of the 1990s officially began in that month and year. How- 
ever, it should be noted that many labor market indicators showed weak- 
ness well into 1992. The unemployment rate, for example, did not peak 
until June 1992. 


‘6 Over-the-year changes for women maintaining families were not ad- 
justed for revised population controls because adjustment factors were not 
available for the group. 


” The figure for 1979 was taken from the October 1979 supplement to 
the cps, from which information is obtained on school enrollment for teen- 
agers. The figure for October 1999 is from data on school enrollment ob- 
tained in the basic cps. October data are used because schools are usually 
in session that month. 


'8 Historical data on unemployment are available beginning in 1954 
for whites, 1972 for blacks, and 1973 for Hispanics. 


'S Over-the-year changes in employment status by educational attain- 
ment have not been adjusted to reflect revised population controls because 
adjustment factors were not available. 


?° Data on educational attainment for years prior to 1992 are not strictly 
comparable to data for 1992 and later years because of survey changes. 
Prior to 1992, the respondents were asked how many years of school they 
had completed. Beginning in 1992, respondents were asked instead about 
the highest degree they had obtained. 


*! Over-the-year changes in this part of the article were not adjusted for 
revised population controls because adjustment factors were available nei- 
ther for employment by race or Hispanic origin crossed by occupation nor 
by detailed occupation alone. 


* In this part of the article, all data are annual averages. 


* The concept of a changing age distribution affecting unemployment 
rates has been considered on numerous occasions in the literature over the 
years, among the more recent contributions is an article by Lawrence F. 
Katz and Alan B. Krueger (“The High-pressure U.S. Labor Market of the 
1990s,” Working Paper #416 (Princeton, nu, Princeton University, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, May 1999)), who found that the unemployment 
rate in 1998 would have been about 5.2 percent (as opposed to the official 
rate of 4.5 percent) if the age composition of the labor force had been the 
same as the average over the 1960-98 period. 


** The year 1969 was chosen as a point of comparison because the 
unemployment rate in 1999 was the lowest since 1969, on an annual-aver- 
age basis. The year 1978 was chosen as another point because in that year 
the proportion of young people in the labor force was the highest of all 
years over the 1948-99 period. 


** Of course, age and sex are not the only variables that can exert an 
influence on unemployment rates. Other factors may be race and educa- 
tional attainment. A more indepth analysis would simultaneously take into 
account a wide range of variables affecting unemployment. 


*° The median (or upper limit of the sécond quartile) is the amount that . 


divides a given earnings distribution into two equal groups, one having earn- 
ings above the median and the other having earnings below the median. 


*’ The data presented in this part of the article are annual averages, and 
changes are based on a comparison of 1998 and 1999 figures. Over-the- 
year changes in median weekly earnings were not adjusted for revised popu- 
lation controls because adjustment factors were not available. 


*8 This aggregate ratio does not control for differences in many vari- 
ables that may affect earnings. For more information on trends in the earn- 
ings of women, see Mary Bowler, “Women’s earnings: an overview,” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1999, pp. 13-21. 


2° The National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER) determined that No- 
vember 1982 was the trough of the 1981-82 recession and that the ensuing 
expansion peaked in July 1990. The NBER designated March 1991 as the trough 
of the 1990-91 recession. In this part of the article, the 1982-89 period is used 
to represent the expansion of the 1980s and the 1992-99 period is used for the 
expansion of the 1990s, because the cyclical low points in median weekly 
earnings prior to the two expansions (in constant dollars, using the cpi-u and 
cpl-u-x1) occurred in 1981 and 1991, respectively. 


3° At the upper limit of the first decile, 90 percent of workers have 
higher earnings, and 10 percent have lower earnings, than that limit. At the 
upper limit of the ninth decile, 90 percent of workers have lower earnings 
than that limit. 


31 In the case of over-the-year earnings growth by educational attain- 
ment, the trends exhibited by the first decile are consistent with the ob- 
served trends at the first quartile. Likewise, the trends shown by the ninth 
decile are consistent with those at the third quartile. At the upper limit of 
the first quartile, 75 percent of workers have higher earnings, and 25 per- 
cent have lower earnings, than that limit. At the upper limit of the third 
quartile, 25 percent of workers have higher earnings than the limit. 


32 The data in this part of the article are annual averages. 


33 Currently looking refers to job search activity conducted within the 
4 weeks preceding the survey. Had these persons been looking within that 
period, they would have been counted as unemployed rather than not in the 
labor force. 


34 An analysis of data on persons not in the labor force, but who indi- 
cate that they want a job, reveals that their labor market attachment is 
generally weak. Specifically, Monica Castillo (“Persons outside the labor 


force who want a job,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1998, pp. 34-42) found 
that only 41 percent of persons not in the labor force in 1994 who said they 
wanted a job were actually in the labor force a year later. The percentage 
was slightly higher for marginally attached workers (48 percent). For dis- 
couraged workers, 45 percent were in the labor force in 1995. 


3 In 1994, a redesigned cps was introduced in which some of the cat- 
egories of persons not in the labor force were subject to major changes in 
definition. As a result, historical comparisons for these categories are pos- 
sible only back to that year. 


6 To calculate the change in employment that is due to population growth, 
the employment-population ratio for the first period is applied to the popula- 
tion for the second, and the employment level that is derived is compared 
with the employment level for the first period. To calculate the change in 
employment due to shifts in the proportion of the population among the sepa- 
rate labor force categories, the change in the ratios for the other labor force 
categories is divided by the change in the employment-population ratio, and 
the change in employment not due to population growth is multiplied by the 
resulting distribution. The change that results is the net change between la- 
bor force categories, not the gross flows between categories. 


37 Estimates of both nonfarm employment and the labor force are the 
sum of State estimates and are not intended to add to national totals. In addi- 
tion, both series are subject to revision resulting from reestimation and up- 
dated seasonal adjustment effective with the release of January 2000 data. 
The four regions and nine divisions are composed of the following States 
and the District of Columbia: NORTHEAST: New England division—Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle 
Atlantic division—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; SOUTH: South At- 
lantic division—Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia; East South 
Central division—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee; West South 
Central division—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; MIDWEST: East 
North Central division—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin; West 
North Central division—lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota; WEsT: Mountain division—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific division—Alaska, 
California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 


38 Monthly data for the West region, Pacific division, and California be- 
gin in 1980; the other regional, divisional, and State series begin in 1978. 
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Counting the counters: effects 
of Census 2000 on employment 


In order to distinguish the underlying employment trends 
from the effects of Census 2000 hiring, the affected BLS 
employment estimates must be adjusted in each of the months 
in which intermittent census employees are hired 


nce every 10 years, the U.S. Bureau of 
O the Census undertakes the constitution- 

ally mandated Census of Population and 
Housing for apportioning of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This decennial census is designed to 
collect demographic data about all persons living 
in the United States, Puerto Rico and the island 
areas.' In addition to Congressional redistrict- 
ing, census figures are used for redistricting State 
legislatures and for distributing Federal funds for 
schools, housing assistance, highway construc- 
tion, and programs for the elderly.” Because of its 
magnitude, the decennial census requires years 
of planning and thousands of employees to ac- 
complish. For this reason, employment levels in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Current Employ- 
ment Statistics (CES) survey, particularly in cer- 
tain industries, are affected—both in the actual 
year in which the census is conducted and, to a 
lesser degree, up to 21 months prior to the cen- 
sus. Hiring for the census is reflected in data for 
Federal Government, as well as in the aggregate, 
total nonfarm employment.’ Detailing the 
amount of census effect within the CES data is 
essential to understanding the underlying em- 
ployment trends in the affected industries. 


Historical overview 


From its level at the end of the year prior to the 
census to its peak level during the census year, 
employment increases ranged from almost 125,000 
during the 1970 census to nearly 370,000 during 
the 1990 census. (See chart 1.) During each of the 
last four decennial censuses, Federal employ- 
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ment spiked between March and May of the cen- 
sus year, corresponding with hiring for the 
Nonresponse Followup portion of the census, 
which was conducted from April through July. 
In addition, prior to the census year, relatively 
small temporary increases in employment oc- 
cur as workers are hired by the Bureau of the 
Census for “Address List” development and 
Preparation Field Operations. 

In order to analyze the underlying employment 
trends in estimates affected by the decennial cen- 
suses, the affected CES employment series must be 
adjusted for each of the months in which intermit- 
tent census employees were hired. An example from 
the 1990 census helps illustrate this point. Prior 
to adjustment, Federal employment shows a sharp 
spike of growth in May and then a corresponding 
quick downturn 2 months later. (See chart 2.) Con- 
versely, after adjusting for the temporary census 
workers, employment remained basically un- 
changed during the first half of the census year; it 
began to decline slightly in August, as the Nation 
entered the 1990-91 recession. 

Similarly, prior to adjustment for the tempo- 
rary census workers, total nonfarm employment 
peaked in May 1990 before declining sharply. 
(See chart 3.) After adjusting for the census 
workers, however, the increase in employment 
and the subsequent decline were more modest. 


Analysis of Census 2000 data 
Hiring for the Census 2000 began in February 


1998, but its effects did not become noticeable 


in the overall employment counts until August — 
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PATRI Total nonfarm employment, including and excluding Census 2000 workers, 
January 1989 to December 1990, seasonally adjusted 
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Le eligeea Employment in Federal Government, including and excluding Census 2000 workers, 
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1998, when the level of census enumerators grew by more 
than 12,000 workers over the month. (See chart 4.) This 
was the beginning of the agency’s Address Listing phase 
of the census. Through Address Listing, the Bureau of 
the Census develops an address list for areas with non- 
city-style addresses, such as rural routes and box num- 
bers. Address Listing allows census workers to document, 
on census maps, the street address or comparable loca- 
tion, the mailing address if different from the street ad- 
dress, and the census block location of all living quarters 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the island areas. In 
areas with non-city-style addresses, census workers can- 
vassed assigned areas door-to-door, identifying each mail- 
ing address and describing its physical location. Employ- 
ment during Address Listing peaked in November 1999 at 
a level of more than 41,000 jobs; the level then dropped 
back down to around 20,000 jobs in December. 

Following Address Listing, the Bureau of the Census be- 
gan its Block Canvassing phase for city-style areas with street 
and number addresses (about 94 million addresses.) In this 
phase, employees covered 100 percent of the ground, knock- 
ing on every third door. (In multiunit structures, all units were 
visited.) Also during this phase, census workers verified ad- 
dresses, asked if there were additional units at the address or 
on the property, and inquired about surrounding addresses. 
Employment during Block Canvassing reached a peak of 
nearly 40,000 employees in February and March 1999 and then 
rapidly declined to fewer than 8,000 employees by May. 

Following Block Canvassing and progressing through the 
end of 1999, the Bureau of the Census initiated its Local Up- 
date of Census Addresses (LUCA) operation. During this 
phase, local government officials were given an opportunity 
to review and provide updates to the address list of housing 
units, special places, and group quarters for their jurisdic- 
tion, as well as to update census maps. To that end, the Accu- 
racy and Coverage Evaluation Survey and the Special Place 
Facility Questionnaire Operation were conducted. Employ- 
ment of census workers reached a peak of approximately 
18,000 workers during this phase. 

Employment in Federal Government including the decen- 
nial census workers declined by 43,000 jobs between Janu- 
ary 1998 and December 1999, When the decennial census 
workers are excluded, however, the industry declined at a 
slightly faster rate—58,000 jobs over the 2-year period. 
Even though both series were at about the same employment 
levels by December 1999, the hiring of Census 2000 work- 
ers clearly masked a downward trend in Federal employment. 
(See chart 5.) Decennial census workers averaged an addi- 
tional 15,000 jobs per month during the period. Effects of 
the census hiring during 1998 were too small to be noticed 
at the total nonfarm employment level, with the exception of 
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the few peak months during Address Listing and Block Can- 
vassing phases of the census. Most of the significant effects 
will come in 2000. 

During preliminary work for the 1990 census, the pattern 
was similar, although not as dramatic during the early phases 
of the census. The hiring of the 1990 decennial census work- 
ers made employment in Federal Government appear to have 
grown when actually it had remained basically unchanged. 


Expectations for Census 2000 


As the size of the population has increased, it has taken more 
employees to conduct the census (See chart 6.) The Bureau 
of the Census has stated that, to account for the anticipated 
118 million housing units in the United States and a popula- 
tion expected to reach 275 million people, more than half-a- 
million census takers and support personnel will be needed. 
The temporary positions can last from as little as one day to 
several weeks, and most census workers will fill two or three 
of the more than 860,000 field positions needed to accom- 
plish Census 2000. 4 

Forecasting its employment requirements has been diffi- 
cult, for several reasons. First, the Supreme Court ruled in 
January 1999 that the Bureau of the Census could not use 
statistical sampling to supplement any count used to allocate 
Congressional seats. Second, the most labor intensive field 
operation, Nonresponse Followup, depends upon the actual 
percentage of census forms returned by the U.S. public. 

Significant hiring for Census 2000 is planned to begin in 
March 2000 as preparations are made to conduct major field 
operations. Following Census Day—April 1, 2000—and 
continuing through early July, the agency will proceed into 
its Nonresponse Followup operation, the most labor-inten- 
sive field operation. Judging from the past, peak census em- 
ployment, as measured by the CES, should occur between 
March and May 2000.° Following peak employment, signifi- 
cant layoffs should occur the following month and continue 
through December 2000. 


THE CES EMPLOYMENT REPORT is a major coincident eco- 
nomic indicator. It is important that analysts understand the 
magnitude of Census 2000 hiring to distinguish underlying 
employment trends from this special activity that occurs once 
a decade. The most significant period of employment increases 
and subsequent declines due to Census 2000 will occur be- 
tween March and September 2000. Throughout the period, 
the monthly BLS Employment Situation news release, which 
publishes data from the CES and the Current Population Sur- 
vey, will identify the impact of census workers on the employ- 
ment estimates. Early in 2001, BLS will publish a detailed account 
of the effects of Census 2000 on employment. iis 


z 


Notes 


' The island areas include the Northern Mariana Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the U.S. Virgin Islands. 


> See Census 2000 Home Page, on the Internet at http:// 
www.census.gov/dmd/www/2khome.htm, accessed February 2000. 
The Census 2000 Home Page is part of the official Bureau of the 
Census website at http://www.census.gov. 


> Universe counts for Federal workers are provided to the CES survey 
by the United States Office of Personnel Management, Office of 
Workforce Information. The data reflect the number of temporary 


decennial census workers receiving at least one paycheck during the 
reference month. For the purpose of this article, the series, "Federal 
Government, excluding Postal Service,"' is used for Federal workers. 


“Census 2000 Home Page, on the Internet at http:// 
www.census.gov/dmd/www/2khome.htm, accessed February 2000. 


° A peak is reached in the month in which the employment trend 
changes from positive to negative. For example, during the 1990 cen- 
sus, employment in the series continued to expand through its peak 
level in May before declining in June. 


Erratum 


In the article, “Industry output and employment projections to 2008,” by Allison 
Thomson (Monthly Labor Review, November 1999), some data in tables 1, 2, and 4 are 
incorrect. Therefore, some quantitative comparisons in the article may be incorrect. 
However, the qualitative analyses and conclusions remain unchanged. A revised 


version is on the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/opub/mlr/mirhome.htm 


For a reprint of the article, contact mlr@bls.gov or James Franklin, Office of Employ- 
ment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 20212;, telephone: 


202-691-5709. 
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Analyzing the recent upward 
surge in overtime hours 


During the economic expansion of the 1990s, 
employers in manufacturing industries were more likely 
than in previous recessions to increase overtime hours 
among existing employees than to hire new workers 


om March 1991, the end of the last reces- 
R= to early 1997, average weekly over- 
time in manufacturing increased by 1.6 hours, 
reaching its highest level—4.9 hours—since BLS 
began publishing the series in 1956.' Overtime re- 
mained at or near this high level over the next year, 
retreating slightly by the end of 1998. These data 
are from the BLS Current Employment Statistics 
(CES) survey, a monthly survey of payroll, hours, 
and earnings collected from a sample of more than 
400,000 of the Nation’s employers. The CES pro- 
gram defines overtime as hours for which premi- 
ums were paid because they exceeded the number 
of straight-time workday or workweek hours. Aver- 
age overtime is computed by dividing the total num- 
ber of overtime hours in a given industry by the 
number of production workers in that industry, in- 
cluding those that work no overtime at all. 
Historically, average overtime has increased with 
recoveries and fallen with recessions, with the level 
never exceeding 4.1 hours. Average overtime fell from 
3.7 to 3.3 hours during the 1990-91 recession, but the 
current expansion has seen overtime reach an 
unprecendented level. This article analyzes the strik- 
ing growth in overtime from March 1991 to January 
1998 and its relationship to employment. 


Overtime growth in the 1990s 


Following the 1990-91 recession, cyclical job loss 
in manufacturing continued until mid-1993. Indeed, 
after losing 683,000 jobs during the downturn, an- 
other 400,000 manufacturing jobs were lost after 
the recession officially ended in March 1991. Inter- 
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estingly, however, the cyclical trend in manufactur- 
ing overtime hours tured around exactly the same 
month that the recession ended. By the time that 
manufacturing employment started its cyclical re- 
covery in July 1993, average overtime had increased 
from 3.3 to 4.1 hours. (See chart 1.) Overtime hours 
continued to surge, reaching 4.8 hours in the last 
quarter of 1994. Manufacturing employment ex- 
panded until April 1995, adding a total of 541,000 
jobs in a period of less than 2 years. 

Average factory overtime fell by 0.6 hour in 1995. 
In 1996, it started inching upwards again, while 
employment in the industry experienced a mild 
downward trend. By December of 1996, average 
weekly overtime had reached 4.6 hours, after start- 
ing the year at 4.2 hours. Employment also started 
back on a growth trend early in 1996, but at a very 
slow pace. By March 1997, overtime had reached a 
record high of 4.9 hours—a level it sustained for 
the next 2 months and then revisited at the end of 
the year. In contrast, employment, while still grow- 
ing, ended 1997 at a level nearly 700,000 ower than 
its prerecession peak in March 1989. 


Sources of overtime growth 


Manufacturing’s record-setting increase in aver- 
age weekly overtime is the result of two factors. 
The first, as shown in table 1, is that, from March 
1991 to January 1998, overtime increased in all 
but one of the component industries in manufac- 
turing. The increases ranged from a notable 3-hour 
gain in transportation equipment to a relatively 
slight increase of 0.6 hour in apparel products. As 


Chart 1. 
seasonally adjusted 


Employment and average weekly overtime hours in manufacturing, 1990-98, 
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the table illustrates, more than half of the 20 industries within 
manufacturing had increases of at least 1 hour over the 1991-— 
98 period. In fact, many of these industries had set records for 
their overtime series by early 1997.? 

Some specific industries made exceptional contributions 
to the growth in overtime hours. Within transportation, for 
example, overtime in the motor vehicle manufacturing indus- 
try jumped by a remarkable 4.4 hours. Similarly, within primary 
metals, overtime in iron and steel foundries grew by 3.7 hours, 
and within industrial machinery and equipment, refrigeration 
and service machinery overtime increased by 2.9 hours.* 

The second factor driving the increase in overtime is that 
the distribution of employment in manufacturing was shifting 
towards component industries that were adding the most 
overtime over the 1991-98 period. This effect can be quanti- 
fied by dividing the industries in the table into two groups. 
The 10 industries that had the greatest increase in overtime 
after the recession together averaged 5.2 overtime hours, 
which was 1.2 hours more than the average for the other 10 
industries. At the same time, the 10 industries with the high- 
est average overtime increase also had an accumulated in- 
crease in production workers of 11.2 percent, while the bot- 
tom 10 lost 4.7 percent of their production workers. 

The combined effect of the growth in overtime in nearly 
every industry and the employment increases in industries 
with large gains in overtime can be seen in aggregate overtime 


Weeuinne ere FOSS wes cr rT Ls et Sh es el Nh 3 


1995 1996 1997 1998 


(the product of production workers and average weekly over- 
time hours). The top ten overtime gainers accounted for 68 
percent of the total manufacturing aggregate overtime in Janu- 
ary 1998, compared with 60 percent in March 1991. 

Overtime hours also would increase if employment in in- 
dustries with high overtime levels grew faster than employ- 
ment in industries with lower levels of overtime. To determine 
whether this was a factor, manufacturing overtime in 1998 was 
computed using the employment distribution of March 1991. 
The results showed that the shift in industry mix contributed 
little to the increase in overtime, adding just 0.1 hour. 


Substituting overtime for employment 


Historically, both employment and overtime have increased 
as the U.S. economy emerged from recessions, with overtime 
gains generally occurring prior to the employment gains. 
While this has remained the case since March 1991, employ- 
ers appeared to rely more heavily on overtime in the current 
expansion than on hiring new employees. This part of the 
analysis focuses on overtime growth from the beginning of 
the current recovery until overtime hours peaked 82 months 
later, in January 1998, comparing it with employment growth 
over the same period. The data are compared with two other 
expansions that lasted at least 82 months. (See table 2.) 
When the recoveries that began in March 1961 and Decem- 
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Table 1. Change in overtime hours in manufacturing in- 
dustries, March 1991-January 1998 : 
sic March | January | Level | Percent 

code peuay 1991 | 1998 |change| change 
20-39 Total, manufacturing ...... 3.3 4.9 1.6 48.5 
37 Transportation equipment....| 3.1 6.1 3.0 96.8 
33 Primary metal industries ..... 4.2 6.8 2.6 61.9 
34 Fabricated metal products .. 3.1 ey? 2.1 67.7 
32 Stone, clay, and glass 

PIOGUCIS Seivcscercceresrsrccsaecsee 4.2 6.2 2.0 47.6 
35 Industrial machinery and 

EQUIPMENT ..........eeeceeeeeees 3.6 5,6 2,0 55.6 
25 Furniture and fixtures.......... 2.0 3,9 1.9 95.0 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products ............. 3.2 4.7 1.5 46.9 
22 Textile mill products ............. 3.5 4.9 1.4 40.0 
24 Lumber and wood products . 3.0 4.3 1.3 43.3 

Electronic and other 

electrical equipment ......... 3.1 4.3 ez 38.7 
28 Chemicals and allied 

PIOGUCIS severe rarrwanenron ed 4.3 5.3 1.0 23.3 
26 Paper and allied products .... 4.7 5.7 1.0 21.3 
38 Instruments and related 

DPI OGUCIS fer cxcrere even y-wee ese 2.9 3.8 9 31.0 
31 Leather and leather 

PIOQUGCIS yesterr eat ecessansacvaneear 1.6 2.5 & 56.3 
39 Miscellaneous 

manufacturing ............:++ 2.4 oe 8 33.3 
20 Food and kindred products . 4.3 5.1 8 18.6 
27 Printing and publishing ........ 2.6 3.4 8 30.8 
21 Tobacco products ................ Pe) 2.8 vf 33.3 
23 Apparel and other textile 

PIOGUCES)cteeesaresasseeeuers 1.6 2.2 6 37.5 
29 Petroleum and coal 

PKOGUCIS 5 cots retire 6.1 6.1 .0 0 

Note: These data are seasonally adjusted; only not seasonally adjusted 

data for overtime are published on a monthly basis. Industries are listed in 
descending order, beginning with the industry having the greatest change 
over the period in the /eve/ of overtime and ending with the industry having 
the least change in overtime. 


ber 1982 were 82 months old, they had added 3.5 million and 1.3 
million manufacturing jobs, respectively. The peak levels of average 
overtime associated with those recoveries were 4.1 hours in Febru- 
ary through April 1966 and 4.0 hours in February and April 1989. The 
current recovery’s overtime gain of 1.6 hours is slightly below the 
two previous recoveries; however, because the /evel at the onset of 
the current expansion was significantly higher, the peak levels of the 
two previous recoveries were superseded in less than 2 years. Even 
with this record-setting strength in overtime, employment grew by 
only 397,000, or just 17 percent of the average job growth in the two 
earlier recoveries. 

The implied substitution of overtime for hiring can be quantified 
using full-time equivalents. Full-time equivalents are computed by 
taking the aggregate overtime and dividing it by 40, the number of 
hours in a standard workweek. For example, if 20 people worked 6 
hours of overtime, the full-time equivalent of that overtime would be 
3—that is, 3 extra production workers could have been hired rather 
than existing workers accumulating 120 weekly overtime hours. 

From March 1991 to January 1998, the number of production 
workers in manufacturing increased by 601,000. Over the same 
period, the full-time equivalent of the aggregate overtime change 
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in manufacturing was 571,000 jobs. (See table 3.) That means that if 
employers had hired new workers instead of increasing overtime, 
nearly twice as many production workers would have been hired. 

The table also shows where these workers would have been 
hired. Transportation equipment, which includes auto and air- 
craft assembly, had an overtime change valued at 107,000 full- 
time equivalent jobs, or one-fifth of the total for all manufactur- 
ing. Industrial machinery and fabricated metals also would have 
accounted for a large portion of the hiring during this period. 
Other industries with relatively large full-time equivalents in- 
cluded rubber and plastics, electronics, and primary metals. 

A common factor among the industries that added the most 
overtime was a highly skilled workforce. The data suggest that 
when the overall skill level among workers in an industry is 
relatively high, firms tend to increase overtime during expan- 
sions rather than hire new workers. Training highly skilled 
workers is costly, especially if many of them may be laid off 
during the next recession. For similar reasons, workers in some 
highly skilled occupations are in short supply and thus may not 
be available to the hiring establishment. The 10 industries 
within manufacturing with the largest overtime gains since the 
recession had more than 17 percent of their employment in 
highly skilled positions; the comparable figure for the 10 in- 
dustries with the least gains is 8 percent.’ 


Employment and overtime in 1998 


After starting 1998 at the record-setting level of 4.9 hours, by 
the end of the year, average weekly overtime in manufactur- 
ing had fallen by 0.4 hour. (See table 4.) Meanwhile, em- 
ployment in manufacturing declined by 238,000 over the 
same period, as many export-sensitive industries reacted to 
the economic crises then occurring in Southeast Asia, Rus- 
sia, and Brazil. The industry groups with the largest aggre- 
gate overtime declines in 1998 included specific (three-digit) 
industries that were the most export-sensitive of all manufac- 
turing industries, including computers, aerospace, semicon- 
ductors, and household audio and video equipment.> The 0.4- 
hour reduction in manufacturing overtime is equal to 157,000 
full-time equivalents—that is, had overtime not been reduced 


Manufacturing peak overtime in selected 
recoveries and employment growth after 82 
months of expansion 


Overtime hours 


Employment (in thousands) 


Start date Average 


change 


Peak 
level 


Level Percent 


by 0.4 hour, employers would have had to lay off an additional 
157,000 factory workers in 1998. 


» UNLIKE IN PREVIOUS EXPANSIONS, manufacturing employers 
in the 1990s were more likely to increase overtime hours among 
existing employees than to hire new employees. Despite begin- 
ning the current expansion at historically high levels, overtime 
increased by nearly as many hours as in the earlier expansions 
of the 1960s and 1980s, bringing the level to a record high (4.9 
hours) by the end of 1997. From its low of 3.3 hours in March 
1991, overtime increased by 48 percent. The gains in overtime 
were spread throughout the manufacturing industry groups, 
with the largest gains occurring in durable goods, especially 
transportation equipment and primary metal industries. 


Table 3. Production worker and full-time equivalent 
growth in manufacturing, March 1991 to 


January 1998 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Production | Full-time ; 
Industry worker equivalent comers 
growth growth! 
Total manufacturing ............... 601 571 Henne 
Durable goods ....ct.c:..-.2:- «5... 722 443 1,165 
Lumber and wood 
PKOGUCIS e228 coe. stew 115 30 145 
Furniture and fixtures........... 47 22 69 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PIOGUCtSS rrcen-rescesexnenees~s 36 26 62 
Primary metal industries ..... 13 38 51 
Fabricated metal products ... 146 71 Als 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIPIMCMUeeesrcnnteamesccesenectear 178 86 264 
Electronic and other 
electrical equipment .......... 85 39 124 
Transportation equipment ..... 141 107 248 
Instruments and related 
(0) £0°0 V0} hae She epee -53 6 47 
Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing ...........2:00 14 6 20 
Nondurable goods .................- 12 123 2 
Food and kindred 
PNOGUCIS aes ctercenseccccrencsesemn=e 46 30 76 
Tobacco products ................ 4 0 4 
Textile mill products ............. -53 13 —40 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOGUIGIS emeeravctecnusr.cecssaeash -187 2 -185 
Paper and allied products .... S 14 19 
Printing and publishing ......... -6 17 a 
Chemicals and allied 
DTOGUCTS ites ses cecuseesocesteees-e —2 14 12 
Petroleum and coal 
POROCUICIG etree cncaetcscas ess -11 2 -13 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products ............... 126 39 165 
Leather and leather 
PIOGUCtS i icvet.ceacesscevtecve cs. -35 0 -35 

1 Full-time equivalents are computed by taking the total number of overtime 
hours and dividing it by 40, the number of hours in a standard workweek. This 
analytical tool provides an estimate of the number of production workers that 
could have been hired if employers had hired new workers instead of increas- 
ing overtime. 

2 This hypothetical total is obtained by combining the figures for actual 
production worker growth over the period with those for full-time equivaients. 
Thus, these figures represent the total number of production workers that 
could have been hired had employers not increased overtime. 
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irele}(-. Change in production workers, full-time 
equivalents and overtime hours in selected 
industries, 1997-98 


{In thousands except for overtime] 


Changein | Changein | Change in 
Industry production full-time overtime 
workers equivalents hours 
Total, manufacturing ............ —238 -157 -.4 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIDIMEONE<eccecce esc occesasecertees =25 1 -1.1 
Transportation equipment ....... —40 -34 —9 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIDIMOMNt aececaterserscnceesecaveers -50 -21 -.6 
Primary metal industries......... -16 -14 =8 
Fabricated metal products ..... -11 -13 —A4 


Note: Changes are calculated from December 1997 to December 1998, 
using seasonally adjusted figures. 


Meanwhile, employment in manufacturing grew quite 
modestly during the 1990s expansion, increasing by about 4 
percent from its trough in June 1993 to its peak in March 
1998. Over comparable periods in the 1960s and 1980s, by 
contrast, employment increased by 15 percent and 5 percent, 
respectively. Largely as a result of economic crises abroad, 
employment began to decline in early 1998, with losses con- 
centrated in export-sensitive industries. But just as overtime 
had substituted for job gains in the current expansion through 
1997, it acted as a cushion against job loss in 1998. In fact, 
had overtime not been reduced by 0.4 hour in 1998, instead of 
a loss of nearly a quarter-million jobs in manufacturing, the 
loss would have been closer to 400,000. Manufacturing em- 
ployment continued to decline in 1999, while overtime hours 
held steady, rising slightly by the end of the year. 


Oo 
Notes 


' The "official" starting and ending dates of recessions and expan- 
sions are determined by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
(NBER)—a private, nonprofit, nonpartisan research organization dedi- 
cated to promoting a greater understanding of how the economy works. 
NBER identifies economic turning points—that is, dates when economic 
activity turned in the opposite direction. For more information, see 
NBER's website, on the Internet at http://www.nber.org/, accessed Feb- 
ruary 2000. 

? Industries are defined by the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. The 20 component industries within manufacturing are those at the 
two-digit sic level of aggregation. For more information on the SIC system, 
see Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1987 (Washington, DC, 
Office of Management and Budget, 1987). 

* Overtime data for specific (three-digit) industries within transpor- 
tation equipment, primary metals, and industrial machinery are not 
seasonally adjusted. Therefore, to avoid seasonal fluctuations, over- 
time hours are measured from December 1990 to December 1997. 

* Data from the BLS 1996 Occupational Employment Statistics 
program.. Highly skilled positions were defined as engineers, techni- 
cians, scientists, and precision workers and assemblers. 


° This analysis is based on the percent of employment tied to exports 
in 1993; data are from the BLS Office of Employment Projections. 
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Industry Wage Differentials 


Interindustry wage differentials: 
patterns and possible sources 


Data from the Occupational Employment Statistics survey 

are used to investigate wage differences among industries 

and reveal that occupations that are most closely related 

to the primary mission of the firm have the greatest differential 


o workers with similar skills in similar oc- 
D cupations receive similar wages across 

industries? Differences in interindustry 
wages have been widely documented over the 
last two decades, and researchers continue to 
discuss these differences. In particular, they seek 
the sources of wage dispersion among individual 
workers, employers, industries, and geographic 
areas. Recent attempts to explore the role of par- 
ticular technologies, including microprocessor 
technologies, in wage dispersion has heightened 
interest in this issue.! 

This article examines interindustry wage dif- 
ferentials, using data from the Occupational 
Employment Statistics (OES) survey. The OES 
classifies employment and wages of individuals 
by detailed occupation and three-digit Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC) industry.? The OES 
survey solicits employment and wage data for more 
than 700 occupations in three-digit sic industries 
using a sample of 1.2 million establishments.* 
Estimates of occupational employment and wages 
are developed for the Nation, individual States, and 
metropolitan statistical areas, as well as Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. This article 
uses data from the 1996, 1997, and 1998 surveys, 
which when combined account for the total OES 
sample. (Hereafter referred to as the 1998 OES 
data.) * 

The OEs is useful for investigating wage differ- 
ences among industries because its data provide 
high levels of both occupational and industrial 
detail. Data by detailed occupation allow re- 
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searchers to examine wage differences among in- 
dustries that hold constant a relatively detailed 
description of individuals’ job tasks and duties. 
Because several of the proposed explanations of 
interindustry wage differentials have implications 
for the types of tasks and duties that are expected 
to be most closely associated with wage differ- 
ences among industries, OES data have consider- 
able potential to add to our understanding of this 
issue. 


Comparisons with other surveys 


Most of the earlier (pre-1985) studies of wage dis- 
persion among industries have used data ob- 
tained from households, such as the data from 
the Current Population Survey or those collected 
from the decennial census. These data contain 
information about workers’ occupation and in- 
dustry of employment, in addition to information 
about workers’ demographic characteristics such 
as age, Sex, work experience, and education level.° 
Recently, more studies have used data that are 
collected at the firm or establishment level. These 
data contain relatively detailed information about 
workers’ occupation, industry of employment, 
and demographic characteristics.® 

Wage data from alternative sources have dif- 
ferent strengths. One key measure illustrates wage 
differences across industries for workers with 
similar levels of education and other “human capi- 
tal” characteristics. Data obtained from house- 
hold surveys that describe the demographic char- 


acteristics of workers are used to measure the portion of the 
difference in the wages of workers in similar occupations that 
is attributable to average differences in the level of workers’ 
* “human capital.” Wage differences among industries repre- 
sent a problem for researchers because differences in the de- 
mographic characteristics of workers in similar occupations 
explain only a portion of the wage differences among indus- 
tries. The demographic information collected by household 
surveys is thus a very important strength of these data, rela- 
tive to surveys that collect data classified by occupation and 
industry alone. 

The OES estimates of wage differences among industries 
compare the wages of workers employed in the same detailed 
occupations, without also controlling for demographic char- 
acteristics. Controlling for detailed occupation holds the fol- 
lowing factors constant: job-specific skills and tasks, differ- 
ences among occupations in labor market power and condi- 
tions, and systematic differences among occupations in the 
wage setting practices of firms. Recent studies suggest that 
data by detailed occupation and industry implicitly control 
well for differences in demographic characteristics such as 
age, education, and experience. In a 1992 study, David I. Levine 
found that controls for standard human capital variables ex- 
plained none of the wage variation among employers after 
controlling for occupation. Earlier studies by Erica L. Groshen 
and Jonathan Leonard produced similar findings.’ 

Data that control for detailed occupations are especially 
appropriate for studying interindustry wage differentials be- 
cause many of the theories that attempt to explain such differ- 
entials suggest that the skills and tasks of certain jobs might 
play an important role. For example, one explanation suggests 
that wage premiums are paid in an effort to ameliorate work- 
place problems, such as shirking, by increasing the cost of job 
loss to the employee. Jobs for which the configuration of du- 
ties and tasks are especially costly to monitor should, for this 
reason, be paid higher premiums than those that are not as 
expensive. Another explanation suggests a similar rationale 
for paying wage premiums in the case of high job turnover. 
Many jobs plagued by high rates of turnover often have in 
common a set of particularly undesirable tasks or duties.* 

Table 1 shows a sample of the ogs data containing the 
mean hourly wages of a range of occupations in selected 
industries. The size of the wage differences among industries 
for given occupations is striking. For example, the wages of 
general managers range from $17.40 in bowling centers to 
$44.89 in the industrial organic chemicals industry, and the 
wages of janitors range from $6.69 in bowling centers to 
$16.36 in motor vehicles and equipment manufacturing. For 
most occupations, the table reveals a clear pattern of higher 
wages in industries near the top of the table and lower 
wages in industries at the bottom. However, this pattern is 
not apparent for computer programmers, who appear to 


have similar wages regardless of industry. 

OES data provide an important tool for investigating inter- 
industry wage differentials because they permit such wage 
range analyses and other types of comparisons of wage char- 
acteristics across detailed occupations. The OES data do, how- 
ever, pose some limitations on the analysis of interindustry 
wage differentials. For example, the survey provides informa- 
tion for an unusually large number of distinct occupations, 
but does not incorporate information on the scope and respon- 
sibility of these jobs. To illustrate this limitation, we use the 
occupation, “general manager.” It is likely that systematic differ- 
ences exist in the responsibilities of general managers across 
industries. For example, among other differences, managers in 
bowling centers are more likely to be managers of relatively small 
establishments, while managers in the petroleum refining indus- 
tries are more likely to be corporate executives. Although the 
lack of information on the scope and responsibility of certain 
jobs is not a problem for most occupations across industries, it is 
a problem for some occupations. 


Patterns of wage differentials 


Interindustry wage differentials have largely remained a mys- 
tery, although research dating back to 1950 has found that 
industry affiliation accounts for a significant portion of wage 
differentials after controlling for education, race, sex, and other 
“human capital” characteristics of workers. The firms in some 
industries pay both low skilled and high skilled workers wages 
that are considerably above the average than those in other 
industries.'° 

Most of what is known about wage differences among in- 
dustries can be summarized in three basic facts: 


e Industry wage differentials are amazingly uniform across 
occupations. For example, janitors and managers, alike, 
appear to receive similar wage differentials, depending on 
the industry in which they work. 

Industry differentials have been remarkably stable over 
time; wage differentials are largely unchanged from the 
pattern of the 1950s. 

Industry wage differentials are positively associated with 
industry characteristics including capital intensity, indus- 
try concentration (based on a four-firm concentration ra- 
tio'), profitability, unionization, and low percentages of 
women.” 


Industry wage differentials, calculated using 1998 OES wage 
and employment data for selected three-digit sic industries are 
shown in table 2. The industries selected include manufactur- 
ing, trade, and service. Note that these industry wage differ- 
entials were constructed from 1998 OES wage and employment 
data using a method which takes into account the detailed 
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Mean hourly wages of selected occupations in selected industries, 1998 


Occupation 

ee ee General | accountants} Computer | Secretaries! Janitors | Machinery | Truck 

managers q programmers mechanics | drivers 

4 3 = + —————t 

371 | Motor vehicles and equipment manufacturing ............... $37.78 $23.36 $22.22 $14.24 $16.36 $18.44 $1 — 
29 1m | (PetroleumiretiniiiG ese .ceeers 2s. te-ccreceeccsunptve-cacsstecnecemene 44.27 22.65 24.67 15.65 11.09 20.25 bgp 
461 | Pipelines, except natural Gas ............::.sscescseteeeeeeseeee 40.63 23.06 25.50 14.09 14.44 20.81 15. 
91 MEIBCIICRSOIVICGS erestcratnesene cate e seu -caunteacs covceearenemnetene-taaen 37.27 22.42 25.42 14.60 11.93 18.26 15.58 
372 | Aircraft and parts Manufacturing .........-..-cesseeseerreeseees 40.88 23.58 24.81 15.18 10.95 ees Sin 
286 | Industrial organic chemicals manufacturing ............-++- 44.89 24.35 25.28 15.20 11.89 15.7. 2 
363 | Household appliances MANUfaCtUFiNG .........-cceeeeeereeneee 39.39 18.94 26.31 12.47 9.71 14.80 13. ; 
874 | Management and public relations services...............:+++ 38.20 20.54 26.58 13.39 8.27 17.34 14.1 
SAH GACVEIISINIG) SCIVIGOS sent eect aace ctaesincgasessecavssnevavaceuceraewers 39.79 19.80 22.56 13.06 8.67 - - 
513 | Apparel, piece goods, and notions wholesale ............... 35.97 22.11 23.51 11.24 8.77 14.72 13.53 
394 | Toys and sporting goods manufacturing ..........-..-.s+1+ 33.40 20.46 26.31 13.05 8.70 15.00 14.65 
317 | Handbags and personal leather goods manufacturing ... 33.62 23.09 27.10 13.39 9.67 - - 
302 | Rubber and plastics footwear manufacturing...............++ 39.56 18.85 22.49 12.67 8.82 16.40 13.12 
422 | Public warehousing and storage ServiCeS ...............00+ 27.89 19.10 22.50 11.00 7.53 14.47 13.56 
314 | Footwear, except rubber manufacturing ...............eeee 36.20 17.81 20.12 10.95 8.10 13.84 12.95 
736.|| PersonneliSUpplySOIVIG@S#e <7 cxvectice-varanaeasearesese<eesnne 33.10 17.38 29.43 10.99 7.14 14.51 12.82 
214 | Tobacco stemming and redrying .........-..:-cseccesceeereeseeeees 39.61 17.81 13.93 13.29 7.07 TF 10.30 
799 | Miscellaneous amusement, recreation services ............ 22.47 16.21 23.41 10.31 7.51 14.22 12.08 
WZS” \NBOAULY SNOPS ectvvectersvcscceuneareuch osasterocenee /Mevecevedsveonereeeuies 18.12 15.46 20.07 9.55 7.03 ~ - 
581 5 Eating andidrinking! places wcrs.cccsssececnevs-st-revereesteerert cones 20.07 VAS 25.37 10.59 6.78 8.09 8.39 
FOS q| "BOWING COMOMS -ccsgcq.sces-arsacedecaneveraturnaidenseresns aeanedeetes 17.40 14.13 14.08 8.73 6.69 9.86 12.62 
564 | Children’s and infants’ wear StOres .........-...:ccesccsesseeeeeees 19.08 20.15 25.82 12.47 7.61 16.39 12.43 
BEGH | SNOSISIOOS eae ese a hecvo arte cvscheds wean conse cuseeunctactesrettzeceervers 18.83 16.98 23.91 10.90 6.81 15.20 13.55 
Note: Dashes indicate data not available. 


occupation of workers in addition to the detailed industry in 
which the worker is employed. These categories correspond 
to a total of 730 detailed occupations and 378 three-digit SIC 
industries. The industry wage differentials examined in most 
previous studies use demographic information, such as that 
available from the Current Population Survey, which takes into 
account a worker’s “human capital” characteristics such as 
education, job tenure, and sex, in addition to the detailed in- 
dustry and occupation in which the worker is employed." 

The industry wage differential examined here is the employ- 
ment-weighted average of the occupation-specific wage differ- 
entials for each occupation in the industry. The occupation-spe- 
cific wage differential is the ratio of the average wage of the 
occupation in a particular industry to the average wage of the 
occupation in some industry that is used as a base for compari- 
son. The wage differential for each occupation in a given indus- 
try is weighted by its share of the industry’s total employment. 
The weighted wage differentials for each occupation in the in- 
dustry are then summed to produce the average wage differen- 
tial, or “all-occupation” wage differential, for the industry as a 
whole. 


All calculations in this article utilize data at the five-digit 
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occupation code level, the most detailed level of occupational 
aggregation that is produced in the OES survey. In the cal- 
culation for any given industry, occupations that have no 
employment in the industry are excluded from the calculation, 
as are occupations for which there is no employment in the 
base industry. The miscellaneous plastics manufacturing in- 
dustry, SIC 308, is used as the base for the calculations in table 
2. It was chosen as the base due to the large number of 
occupations that are in this industry. Otherwise, the choice 
of base industry is arbitrary. Accuracy and consistency of 
the calculations was assured by comparing the wage dif- 
ferentials using the miscellaneous plastics manufacturing 
industry as the base with the differentials using the whole- 
sale trade of motor vehicles (SIC 501) as the base. The 
wholesale trade of motor vehicles industry contains a large 
number of occupations that are common to service sector 
industries. The wage differentials in table 2 reflect an in- 
dustry ranking that is the same, regardless of which indus- 
try is used as a base for calculation. 

Table 2 shows that the industry wage differential or “all- 
occupation” wage differential for motor vehicles manufac- 
turing is 0.32. This means that, on average, the wages paid 


any given occupation in the motor vehicles manufacturing 
industry are 32 percent higher than those in the miscella- 
neous plastics manufacturing industry. 

The 1998 OES wage and employment data confirm much 
that is known about static differences among industries in the 
level of occupational pay. A striking feature of table 2 is the 
magnitude of interindustry wage differentials. Among the in- 
dustries included in the table, the wages paid to given occu- 
pations range from 32 percent above those of the miscella- 
neous plastics manufacturing industry in motor vehicles 
manufacturing to 72 percent below the wages of miscellaneous 
plastics manufacturing in shoe stores. The data also accord 
with existing knowledge about the industrial pattern of indus- 
try wage differentials: most high wage industries are manu- 
facturing industries, while lower wage industries tend to be 
concentrated in the trade and services sectors. Within the 
manufacturing sector, higher wage industries tend to be those 
that are large, unionized, highly concentrated, and capital in- 
tensive. These industries also tend to employ relatively few 
women, and have low ratios of labor costs to total cost. 

Also visible within the set of industries included in table 2 
is a divide between industries that have been more and less 
affected by technological change and globalization of compe- 
tition. As discussed by Michael Piore and Charles F. Sabel, 
Thierry J. Noyelle, and recently by Ray Marshall, global compe- 
tition and new technology have drastically altered the lines of 
fragmentation among industries. While, in the decades follow- 
ing World War II, employment and wage-setting policies were 
clearly related to the degree of market sheltering enjoyed by the 
industry, these policies were increasingly related to the competi- 
tive strategy employed by firms during the 1980s and 1990s. In 
industries such as bowling centers, shoe stores, and wood prod- 
ucts manufacturing, most firms continue to employ a cost-cut- 
ting strategy, and tend to have low wages, while in industries 
including motor vehicles manufacturing, paperboard mills, and 
business services, firms have largely shifted to a productivity- 
increasing strategy, and tend to have higher wages.'* 


Causes of wage differentials 


The causal connections between industry wage differentials and 
industry characteristics such as capital intensity and industry 
concentration are not fully understood. Wage differences be- 
tween industries do, however, accord closely with some of the 
well known causes of wage differences, such as skill level. 


Skills. Some of the wage level differences among industries 
are explained by differing levels of skill required of workers 
employed in given occupations. Photographers are an example 
of an occupation for which skill levels vary greatly among 
industries. Chart 1 shows the all-occupation wage differen- 
tials for selected industries along with the average wage of 


photographers in selected industries relative to the average 
wage of photographers in the department store industry.’° 
According to the chart, occupations in the miscellaneous 
amusement and recreation services industry, on average, 
have a 1-percent higher wage than do similar occupations 
in the department store industry. The average wage of pho- 
tographers in this industry is 27 percent lower than the 
average wage of photographers in the department store 
industry. By contrast, the wages of photographers work- 
ing in the search, detection, and guidance instruments and 
equipment manufacturing industry are higher (39 percent), 
relative to the average wage of photographers in the de- 
partment store industry (24 percent) than is true of other 
occupations in the industry. Much of the higher earnings of 
photographers working in the search, detection, and guid- 
ance instruments and equipment manufacturing industry, 
as well as in the advertising industry, probably reflects the 


Industry wage differentials for selected 
manufacturing and service industries, 1998 
All-occupation 
industry 
sic Industry wage differential 
(base = sic 308)! 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment 
IMANUfACtUMING eieeacecess-cnceersaeeceeeeweerere = 32 
291 POtOlOUITTENNIMG!cecenccererereeecpeessce--apeeoceseree .29 
461 Pipelines, except natural gas ...........:ee eee 27 
491 EIGCHICJSERVICES | crctec--scececcennserecessencee eevee .25 
372 Aircraft and parts manufacturing ................. 23 
286 Industrial organic chemical manufacturing ..... 21 
263 Paperboard) millS®ss.:s.cssossaseess-es0wsscctssosresseeseeae 21 
363 Household appliances manufacturing ............ eis) 
731 AGVEMISING! SONVICOS ere. sncvecescccreseaces oan eee .05 
874 Management and public relations 
SCIVICOS 2. ccscscecsusncect cnenuscescessbeysedeerssgeretesan .05 
513 Apparel, piece goods, and notions 
WhOleSal Oi. foe scecscccetasscacaus chess -utoeteeeeccceaevaaes —.03 
394 Toys and sporting goods manufacturing ........ -—.03 
302 Rubber and plastics footwear 
MAMUPACHUNING Seecccwceceosteesconcsesnessshivonennecrcees —.05 
317 Handbags and personal leather goods 
MaAMUfACturinG Sis. cetenssceccocs sstesetereveserenessne -.05 
422 Public warehousing and storage services ..... —.07 
249 Miscellaneous wood products 
IMAMUTACTUNING We saoe cere svuoecuscecoobexs sees ene teessores —.08 
314 Footwear, except rubber manufacturing.......... =15 
736 Personnel supply SrviCes ...........::2:ccceeeeeeee -.17 
214 Tobacco stemming and redrying............::10 —.20 
799 Miscellaneous amusement, recreation 
SOIMICCS 1. ste. onesetustrerisists sascce stu ePrnc cas sustacznc —.28 
723 B@auty*ShOpS eaecacecteesceecunncseceeapescreeeaneeeseevens —.35 
581 Eating and drinking places ..............:e:cceeere -.36 
793 Bowling Centers. 5.5 tescscsteeszec- osc cq stereeecestseree —.45 
564 Children’s and infants’ wear stores ..............+. -.68 
566 SSHOG’ SLOLES =f sav scpaneass tasas aoetoasnsecdet svnsveteees sere -.72 
‘Service sector industries include sics 400-899, and regulated, trade, 
and service industries. Occupations not surveyed in the base industry are 
excluded from the calculation. 
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Chart 1. 
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MH Photographers in the specified industry, 
compared with photographers in 
department stores 


All occupations in the specified industry, 
compared with similar occupations in 
department stores 


Industry wage differentials for photographers and for all occupations within selected industries, 
compared with the department store industry, 1998 
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Note: This chart shows, for example, that the average wage of photographers in advertising is 34 percent higher than the average 
wage of photographers in the department store industry, and the wages of occupations in advertising are on average 32 percent higher 


than the wages of similar occupations in the department store industry. 


higher skill requirements for jobs in these industries. 
Industry wage differentials remain a problem for research- 
ers because only a portion of the differences in wage levels 
among industries are explained by workers’ skill levels. A 
sizable portion of the differences appears to be somehow re- 
lated to industry characteristics including capital intensity, 
profitability, unionization, and the percentage of female em- 
ployment. A full discussion of theories attempting to explain 
industry wage differentials is beyond the scope of this article. 
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However, a brief review of the main explanations is offered 
here to illustrate the potential usefulness of OES data for the 
study of this issue.!” 

At least partially accounting for the unexplained portion of 
wage differences between industries, according to most re- 
searchers, are workers’ skills that are not captured by the stan- 
dard “human capital” measures of worker characteristics such 
as age, sex, years of education, and work experience. Workers _ 
certainly vary greatly by skill level in the way they negotiate, 


persuade, or handle uncertainty, for example. However, few of 
these skills are measured in the data currently available to 
researchers. Theories emphasizing the importance of unmea- 
sured skills suggest a variety of mechanisms by which indus- 
try characteristics, such as capital intensity, affect both the 
measured and unmeasured skills that are required of workers. 
Because measured and unmeasured abilities are not perfectly 
correlated, such theories would explain why measured skills 
account for only a portion of industry wage differentials. The 
portion of the wage differential that actually makes up pay- 
ment to unmeasured worker characteristics appears to the ob- 
server as an unexplained portion of the wage differential, or 
one that is somehow due to industry affiliation alone." 


Job conditions. For many occupations within the manufac- 
turing sector, another important source of wage variation is 
the degree of workers’ exposure to unpleasant, risky, or haz- 
ardous conditions on the job. Dangerous or risky working 
conditions necessitate the payment of a compensating differ- 
ential that brings the net benefits from work into line with 
those enjoyed by individuals working under less hazardous 
conditions.'? Welders, for example, receive a compensating 
differential. Chart 2 shows the all-occupation wage differential 
for selected industries, along with the average wage of weld- 
ers in each industry, relative to the average wage of welders in 
the miscellaneous plastics industry.” The chart shows that 
the wages of welders working in electric and petroleum-re- 
lated industries are much higher, relative to the average wage 
of welders in the miscellaneous plastics industry. This holds 
true in comparisons with other occupations in these indus- 
tries. Some of the higher earnings for welders can likely be 
attributed to the danger of working close to highly combus- 
tible materials. It also seems likely that some portion of these 
higher earnings is actually a skill differential associated with 
specialized skills and training that equip welders to work un- 
der such conditions with maximum safety. 


Efficiency wage theories. Some research suggests that certain 
industries provide wage differentials to ameliorate workplace 
problems, such as high rates of employee turnover, absentee- 
ism, or shirking. Efficiency wage theories argue that higher wages 
reduce the incidence of such problems, and thus increase pro- 
ductivity, by increasing the effective cost of job loss to the em- 
ployee. According to the efficiency wage argument, a portion of 
the observed wage differentials between industries reflect differ- 
ences in the costs of such problems, and thus in the wage pay- 
ments that are made in an effort to deal with them.”! 

One variant of the efficiency wage approach suggests that 
higher wages increase efficiency by insulating the internal 
labor market of the firm from the external labor market. Above- 
market wage rates may increase efficiency by eliminating the 
need for frequent and costly adjustment of the firm’s wage 


schedules, in response to fluctuations in the external labor 
market. Another argument suggests similar savings for 
multiplant firms that pay uniform above-market wages across 
all plants regardless of location. Such a policy has the advan- 
tage of increasing the firm’s flexibility in transferring workers 
between locations.” 


Other explanations. Some other explanations of interindus- 
try wage differentials represent a more dramatic departure from 
the standard competitive assumptions of most economic theo- 
rizing on this issue. Rent sharing models suggest that, under 
certain conditions including the existence of a discretionary 
margin of profits and worker bargaining power, firms choose 
to pay workers wages above the competitive wage. The size of 
the noncompetitive wage premium in given industries is af- 
fected by the degree of worker bargaining power across the 
occupational spectrum, the size of the profit margin, and the 
degree of managerial altruism.” 

Also representing a departure from the standard competitive 
assumptions normally applied to this issue are sociological mod- 
els, such as that proposed by G. Akerlof, which incorporate 
elements from both the efficiency wage and rent sharing models. 
Akerlof suggests that higher wages are a positive incentive for 
work effort that affects workers’ subjective feelings about the 
job, in addition to providing an economic reward. The now long 
standing experience with the use of team production in most 
industries has, indeed, convinced many that above average 
wage rates improve group work norms by raising morale and 
loyalty.** 

Models of worker sorting suggest that individual employ- 
ers consistently hire workers from a single quality stratum, 
regardless of occupation. In this view, establishments tend to 
hire only high, average, or low skill workers, depending on 
factors that affect the competitive strategy of the firm, such as 
the skill-sensitivity of the technology used.” The theoretical 
framework for such a divide between firms is provided by 
Lawrence R. Klein, who argues that firms have only two 
choices of how to compete: on the basis of cutting costs or on 
the basis of improving productivity.” The former strategy in- 
volves the use of low-skilled workers who earn low wages, 
and the high productivity strategy involves the use of higher 
skilled workers who earn higher wages, along with a host of 
other workplace innovations affecting work organization, or- 
ganization structure, and culture.”” Worker sorting models 
suggest that wage differences between industries partially re- 
flect differences in technology and other factors that affect 
worker sorting, and thus, the proportion of firms within indus- 
tries that choose to pay high wages.” 

Several recent studies have emphasized the role of tech- 
nology in the worker sorting model. While the technologies 
used in the services sector certainly vary among firms and 
industries, some of the most basic differences are seen in the 
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manufacturing sector, in which production processes are rela- 
tively easily identifiable as either mass production, batch pro- 
duction, or continuous process production. Shoshona Zuboff 
and others argue that a dynamic similar to a sorting model 
explanation may be especially important in explaining high 
wages in the continuous process industries, in which the 
characteristics of the production process tend to require a 
high level of commitment, competence, and skill from most 
workers.”? Recently, some economists have argued that the 
sorting model also might apply in the case of alternative strat- 
egies for employing microprocessor technologies in the work- 


place. According to a study by Timothy F. Bresnahan, Erik 
Brynjolfsson, and Lorin M. Hitt, alternative strategies that 
employ microprocessor technologies in the workplace differ 
in the degree to which decisionmakers recognize and are 
guided by complementarities that exist when employing high 
skilled workers, decentralized decisionmaking, and informa- 
tion technology.” 


Potential uses of O&S data 


The various explanations of industry wage differentials have 


Industry wage differentials for welders in specified industries and for all occupations 
within selected industries, compared with the miscellaneous plastics industry, 1998 
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Note: This chart shows, for example, that the average wage of welders in the pipelines i i i 

Mt ; ine § pipelines industry is 55 percent higher than 
wage of welders in the miscellaneous plastics industry, and the wages of occupations in the pipelines eae Hees on aed 7 
percent higher than the wages of similar occupations in the miscellaneous plastics industry. : 


ee see 


Percent 


differing implications for the wage characteristics that we 
should expect to observe for particular occupations. These 
explanations differ with respect to which occupations should 
be most affected by industry characteristics such as capital 
intensity, or which occupations should have wage differen- 
tials of similar magnitude. While the theory of rent sharing 
suggests that wage differentials should accrue relatively 
evenly across differing types of occupations, explanations 
that emphasize the role of unmeasured abilities suggest that 
occupations requiring similar types of such unmeasured skills 
should have wage differentials that are similar to each other. 
Examples might include the negotiation skills of managers and 
team leaders, the computer skills needed of clerical occupa- 
tions, or the skill of certain production occupations that use 
auditory cues to detect errors in the settings of a machine. 

Three characteristics of the industry wage differentials of 
detailed occupations provide useful information for under- 
standing the causes of wage differences among the indus- 
tries. The first characteristic is the association between the 
industry wage differential of given detailed occupations and 
the all-occupation average wage differential for the industry 
as a whole. This analysis provides information about which 
occupations contribute most strongly and consistently to the 
overall industry effect. A clear pattern wherein the wages of 
some occupations are more highly correlated with the all-oc- 
cupation average wage differential would suggest that these 
occupations are more strongly affected by one or more of the 
industry-specific factors mentioned earlier. Any similarities in 
the characteristics of these occupations would further pro- 
vide important clues about the type of mechanism responsible 
for the pattern. If, for example, the wages of occupations shar- 
ing particular types of skills are more highly correlated with 
the overall industry wage differential, this could suggest the 
importance of skill-based explanations such as those empha- 
sizing unmeasured abilities or efficiency wages. Alternatively, 
a similar degree of correlation between the wages of a broad 
array of occupations and the all-occupation differential would 
suggest a rent sharing model or one emphasizing other socio- 
logical considerations. 

The second characteristic is the association between the in- 
dustry wage differential of given detailed occupations and a 
measure of capital intensity of the industry in which the occupa- 
tion is employed. Because, as mentioned earlier, the pattern of 
wage differences among industries is correlated with the degree 
of industry capital intensity, information about which occupa- 
tions appear to be most important in this relationship also should 
help narrow the range of plausible explanations for wage differ- 
ences.*! And, because capital intensity is a rough proxy for 
production technology, a clear pattern whereby certain types of 
occupations are more correlated with capital intensity would 
seem to argue in favor of explanations emphasizing the role of 
technology, such as the worker sorting model. 


The third characteristic is the degree of correlation between 
the industry wage differentials of detailed occupations. Iden- 
tification of groups of occupations for which the industry wage 
effect is similar also should provide valuable information for 
understanding this issue. A clear pattern of correlation among 
the industry wage differentials of similar types of occupations 
would seem to argue in favor of a skills-based explanation, 
such as those emphasizing unmeasured abilities or efficiency 
wages. A clear pattern whereby only certain groups of occu- 
pations have highly correlated wage differentials could fur- 
ther indicate the types of skills driving the pattern, and thereby 
suggest particular efficiency wage or unmeasured skills expla- 
nations. Alternatively, a similar degree of correlation between 
occupations across broad occupational groups would sug- 
gest a rent sharing or other sociological explanation. 

The degree of association between the variables in all three 
sets of analyses was measured using the Pearson product 
moment coefficient of correlation (r).** This statistic equals 1 
(—1) for variables that positively (negatively) covary exactly, 
and has a lesser magnitude for variables that only partially 
covary. 

Table 3 shows the’correlations between the industry wage 
differential of selected occupations and the all-occupation 
wage differential for manufacturing and services combined 
and for the manufacturing and services sectors separately.** 
The pattern for the combined manufacturing and services sec- 
tors shows a rather evenly high degree of correlation between 
the wages of most occupations and the all-occupation indus- 
try differential, with a few exceptions. Most highly correlated 
with the all-occupation industry wage differential are occupa- 
tions involved in coordination activities, including purchas- 
ing managers, general managers, personnel, training, and la- 
bor relations specialists, and clerical worker supervisors. Least 
correlated with the all-occupation differential are engineering 
managers, purchasing agents, systems analysts, computer 
support specialists, plastic molding machine operators, and 
machinists. These latter results appear to be driven by the low 
correlations in the services sector between the wages of these 
occupations and the all-occupation industry differential. 

Within the services sector, most of the occupations having 
the lowest correlation with the all-occupation wage differen- 
tial are related to physical production activities, while those 
having the highest correlation are occupations engaged in 
coordination functions, including purchasing managers, gen- 
eral managers, personnel, training and labor relations special- 
ists, and clerical worker supervisors. Within the manufactur- 
ing sector, occupations having the highest degree of correla- 
tion with the all-occupation wage differential are occupations 
that coordinate production activities, including industrial pro- 
duction managers, personnel, training, and labor relations 
specialists, supervisors of operators, and production inspec- 
tors. Occupations having the lowest degree of correlation 
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Correlation between the all-occupation 
industry wage differential and the industry 
wage differential of selected detailed 
occupations, 1998 
Services and . A 
Occupation manufacturing Services |Manufacturing 
Purchasing managers ........ 0.80 0.75 0.69 
Engineering managers........ con (') 13 
Industrial production 
IMANAGETS varecs----tceretesse n= 35 .26 .84 
General managers .........-..+ 81 18 66 
Accountants and auditors .. 13 68 Whee 
Purchasing agents ...........-. a2 (') 13 
Personnel, training, and 
labor relations 
SPOCIAliSUS Seeecseecvsz-ss-n2-20 a) AS .80 
Systems analysts .............- 13 (‘) 61 
Computer support 
SPOCIAISIS 222 sees oracennnsnns 40 232 45 
Clerical worker 
SUPEIVISOMS <e-cc-carere-ver<ou= 82 78 itl 
Adjustment clerks .............. The) 09. 62 
NSOCTCIANGS: crsesccsusreneneceazed ee 61 54 16 
Receptionists ...............:06 714 tial 251 
Supervisors of mechanics 155 43 ie 
Supervisors of operators ... .64 09 19 
Production inspectors ........ 46 A3 83 
Machinery maintenance 
STIGCIANICS Sac: yccs Pe aycec-re 55)s) 02 70 
Machinists aerctescetrcereeccces 08 .09 .62 
Plastic molding machine 
OPC TENOTS eereencccesevvnensosseer 34 (') 26 
Machine feeders ................ 61 (') .69 
TRUCK CNIVONS. .cp-cccccsveccseeeeees 48 43 52 
' The calculation is not statistically significant at p = 0.1. 
Note: Service sector industries include sics 400-899; regulated, trade, 
and service industries. 


with the all-occupation industry wage differential tend to be 
non-production-related occupations, including computer 
support specialists, adjustment clerks, and receptionists. 
Overall, the analyses in table 3 suggest that the occupa- 
tions most strongly affected by factors resulting in wage dif- 
ferentials among industries are those having duties and tasks 
that are most closely related to the primary mission of the firm. 
Systematic differences between industries in the wages paid 
to the occupations most closely involved in the primary activ- 
ity of the firm are suggestive of attempts by the firms in some 
industries to increase the productivity of these workers by 
paying higher wages. These results seem to suggest the im- 
portance of either the sociological version of the efficiency 
wage explanation (suggested by G. Akerlof, which empha- 
sizes the positive effect of higher wages on the morale and 
productivity of workers) or a version of the sorting model. 
Table 4 shows the correlations between the industry wage 
differential of detailed occupations within the manufacturing 
sector and a measure of capital intensity of the industry in 
which the occupation is employed.** The table shows that 
occupations for which the wage differential is most highly 
correlated with capital intensity include stock clerks, supervi- 
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sors of operators and mechanics, machinists, machine forming 
operators, production inspectors, and machinery maintenance 
mechanics. Occupations having wages that are least corre- 
lated with capital include engineering managers, purchasing 
agents, secretaries, and computer support specialists These 
patterns suggest that manufacturing sector occupations for 
which wages are closely associated with capital intensity are 
production occupations and occupations engaged in the co- 
ordination of production activities. 

The results of the analyses in table 4 are consistent with 
those reported in table 3 for the manufacturing sector. They 
further suggest, in the case of manufacturing industries, that 
the relatively larger role of production occupations in account- 
ing for interindustry wage differentials is related to the pro- 
duction technology, for which capital intensity is a rough 
proxy. The relatively high correlations between the wages of 
skilled production workers and capital intensity suggest a 
dynamic along the lines of a sorting model, in which factors 
such as the production technology affect the proportion of 
firms that choose to organize work in accordance with a high 
wage strategy. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the correlations between the industry 
wage differentials of detailed occupations, produced sepa- 
rately for the manufacturing and services sectors.*> Both sec- 
tors reveal a pattern of association between the wages of 
similar types of workers. The wages of occupations engaged 
in coordination functions, including general managers; pur- 
chasing managers; personnel, training, and labor relations 
specialists; and clerical worker supervisors are all highly cor- 
related. The wages of clerical worker supervisors are most 
highly correlated with other occupations engaged in either 


Table 4. ma = Correlations between the industry wage 
differential of selected occupations and 


industry capital intensity in manufacturing, 1998 


Correlation 


Occupation coefficient 
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Note: All calculations are Statistically significant at p = 0.1. : “a 


Table 5.| Pearson coefficients of correlation between the wages of occupations in service sector industries 
Personnel, Con Super- oa Meo 
Gene- training ” |Clerical | ,; : - | chinery 
Pur- : tt Ajust- visors | quction ea 
Occupation chasing fad |Accoun-| and | Systems piste worker Ae Secre-| Recep-| of : Ps 
mana-| tants labor | analysts | super- taries | tionists INSpec- | tenance 
managers : special-| ©. clerks me- tors 
gers relations ists visors chanics din 
specialists chanics 
Purchasing managers ...| 1.00 
General managers......... 76 1.00 
Accountants and 
AUGILONS eetcccsasseevreas << 66 BLS 1.00 
Personnel, training, and 
labor relations 
SPeCialiStS jcrees scsts. eee 71 18 69 1.00 
Systems analysts ......... elit, (') 28 “15 1.00 
Computer support 
Specialists ................. 43 42 45 31 51 1.00 
Clerical worker 
SUPEIVISOTS ................ 5633 76 76 .80 (‘) 30 1.00 
Adjustment clerks ........ .64 .69 49 78 (‘) 19 A! 1.00 
SOCIEtAaTiOS cce.ceeccevenense ee 63 aA .60 58 19 58 58 44 1.00 
Receptionists ............... -65 .67 54 af. ois) .40 70 .62 .65 1.00 
Supervisors of 
MECHANICS cess ccs-ease-e- 47 42 AQ 44 20 35 AoW 35 41 48 1.00 
Production inspectors ... $i) 39 51 30 (3) .30 .36 24 46 36 39 1.00 
Machinery maintenance 
Mechanics ............00++ 52 .62 36 63 (‘) -.04 51 .69 O7 34 38 ae 1.00 
‘Indicates calculation not significant at p = 0.1. 
Table 6. 
Bh. Person- 
In- nel, Ma- ? 
Pur- | dustrial | Gene- | Accoun- Pur- | training, | Clerical | 4... Super- | Super- | chinery Plastic 
: chasing| pro- rd tants | nog and | worker | “ Secre- | Visors | visors | main- | Ma- | molding 
Occupation ma- |duction| mana-| and new labor | super- ede taries of of tenance} chinists| Machine 
nagers | ma- gers | auditors | 99 relations| visors | “'@"™S me- | opera-| me- opera- 
nagers special- chanics} tors | chanics tors 
a | eet i $——— oh ee eer 
Purchasing 
MANAQEFS ......-.0eeeee 1.00 
Industrial production 
MANAGETS ........-..0005 at All 1.00 
General managers ..... 65 79 1.00 
Accountants and 
AUGILOFSS.-- ccseseseenace A7 67 65 1.00 
Purchasing agents .... 84 67 54 .80 1.00 
Personnel, training, 
and labor relations 
SpecialiStS -2-.cre.5<-: AME 19 ASV 70 19 1.00 
Clerical worker 
SUPEIVISOFS ..........+- 68 78 81 Al 64 7A 1.00 
Adjustment clerks ..... $e 59 67 47 50 48 58 1.00 
Secretaries ............. 78 85 83 tS) Be Leh -80 55 1.00 
Supervisors of 
mechanics ............. 59 se} 64 57 59 69 73 54 68 1.00 
Supervisors of 
OPCFAlOls or ieteetn acs eV/ 19 56 53 61 art 68 60 | 63° 4° .76 1.00 
Machinery 
maintenance | | 
mechanics ............- 59 68 oi .66 67 73 .60 41 68 68 .67 | 1.00 
Machinists ............0+ 56 66 58 46 50 63 62 AT 67 62 69 62 99) 1200 
Plastic molding | | 
machine operators . : ize 19 .30 .29 26° |) -22 “OP i) 25 elit 13 AWA Nh) ake 1.00 
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coordination activities or clerical functions, including pur- 
chasing managers; general managers; accountants, person- 
nel, training, and labor relations specialists; adjustment clerks; 
and secretaries. In the manufacturing sector, the correlation co- 
efficients between the wages of each pair of occupations in the 
group including supervisors of mechanics, supervisors of op- 
erators, industrial production managers, and machinery mainte- 
nance mechanics, are all above 0.5. The wages of purchasing 
managers are most highly correlated with the wages of purchas- 
ing agents and secretaries, and the wages of industrial produc- 
tion managers are most highly correlated with the wages of gen- 
eral managers; personnel, training, and labor relations special- 
ists; supervisors of mechanics; supervisors of operators; and 
clerical worker supervisors, and secretaries. 

The results reported in tables 5 and 6 suggest that occupa- 
tions having similar wage differentials tend to be either inter- 
related in the production process or require similar types of 
tasks and skills. These results suggest a skill-based explana- 


Notes 


tion of industry wage differentials such as an efficiency wage 
or unmeasured ability argument. The generally high inter- 
correlations among the wages of most occupations are also 
suggestive, however, of a rent sharing explanation, in which 
all occupations share relatively equally in the wage differen- 
tial of the industry. 


IN SUMMARY, the analyses of OES survey data suggest that 
industry wage differentials are associated with occupations 
most closely associated with the primary mission of the firm. 
These results suggest that interindustry wage differentials 
might reflect a motivational role in the use of higher wages. 
The results of table 4 further suggest that this motivational 
effect might be somewhat contingent on the production tech- 
nology, as is emphasized in a sorting model. The results of 
tables 5 and 6 are consistent with these results and further 
suggest a pattern of association among the wages of similar 
types of occupations. 0 
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Wihere: 34 All calculations in table 4 use the miscellaneous plastics industry, 
sic 308, as the base for comparison. 
X, = industry wage differential for occupation X in industry 1 : 

35 The calculations for the manufacturing sectors use the miscellaneous 
a j : 5 ee ; plastics manufacturing industry, sic 308, as the base for comparison. The 
fn inGlSthy ABaze inTeTen ta) er OC a ee ie calculations for the services sector use the wholesale trade of motor 
Y = mean industry wage differential for occupation Y vehicles industry, sic 501, as the base for comparison. More information 
33 All calculations in table 3 use the miscellaneous plastics industry, 1S available from the author at (202) 691-6504 or by e-mail at 


sIC 308, as the base. Osburn_J@bls.gov. 


X= mean industry wage differential for occupation X 
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Unemployment and 
wealth 


To what extent are workers able to fi- 
nance their unemployment spells with 
their own wealth holdings? Jonathan 
Gruber of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology addresses this and related 
questions in NBER Working Paper No. 
7348, “The Wealth of the Unemployed: 
Adequacy and Implications for Unem- 
ployment Insurance.” 

Gruber notes that the unemployed 
have a number of possible sources for 
financing consumption, including 
savings, unemployment insurance 
benefits, other government transfers 
such as food stamps, and transfers from 
relatives or charitable organizations. In 
this study, Gruber focuses on wealth as 
a mechanism for financing unemploy- 
ment. 

Data for his analysis are from the 
1984-92 panels of the Survey of Income 
and Program Participation (SIPP). The 
SIPP interviews respondent households 
every four months over the course of two 
to three years in order to gather informa- 
tion on income and labor force partici- 
pation—in addition, the survey gathers 
some data on wealth holdings, usually at 
two points in the panel. 

Gruber finds that the median worker 
has savings that could finance about two- 
thirds of the income loss from a spell of 
unemployment. However, nearly a third 
of workers are not able to even replace 
10 percent of income loss. 


High performance 
practices 


The subject of high-performance work 
practices came up in two recent pieces. 
In the Winter 2000 zpy Journal, Eileen 


Appelbaum briefly reviews some of the 
major findings of her book Manufactur- 
ing Advantage: Why high performance 
work systems pay off (co-authored with 
Tom Bailey, Peter Berg, and Arne 
Kalleberg). Their surveys in three manu- 
facturing industries indicate that, “with 
some variance within these industries, 
workplace practices that promoted coher- 
ent work systems produced benefits such 
as increased productivity, better financial 
performance, higher target wages for 
workers, as well as reduced inventory, 
Space requirements, and excess labor 
costs.” A separate survey of workers 
found that, at least in the steel and ap- 
parel industries, workers in high-perfor- 
mance systems tend to have higher 
wages. 

Peter Cappelli and David Neumark 
also examined these two aspects of the 
high-performance work practices issue in 
“Do “High Performance’ Work Practices 
Improve Establishment-Level Out- 
comes?” (NBER Working Paper 7374). 
On one hand, their results suggest that 
practices that expand employee involve- 
ment do not have an unambiguous effect 
on productivity, although the results point 
more toward positive effects. The evi- 
dence is stronger for the idea that such 
practices raise average labor costs per 
employee. However, their data suggest 
that high performance work practices do 
not adversely affect labor efficiency as 
measured by output per dollar of labor 
costs. “Thus,” they conclude, “despite 
raising labor cost/compensation imple- 
menting such practices should not hurt 
competitiveness.” 

Both Appelbaum and Cappelli and 
Neumark discuss the fact that high-per- 
formance work practices also have a 
positive effect on factors that are benefi- 
cial to the work establishment and work- 
ers, but may not be captured by the cho- 
sen performance measures. Examples of 
such effects include, higher morale, 


greater adaptability, lower waste, in- 
creased trust, better job satisfaction, and 
stronger commitment. 


Going back to work 


Over roughly the past 50 years, labor 
force participation among the mothers 
of young children has gone up dramati- 
cally. According to Lisa Barrow’s article, 
“Child care costs and the return-to-work 
decisions of new mothers,” in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago’s Eco- 
nomic Perspectives, the participation 
rate of women with pre-school aged chil- 
dren rose from 12.0 percent in 1947 to 
62.3 percent in 1996. Her analysis goes 
on to model the return-to-work decisions 
that contribute to the latter figure. 

Barrow finds that while higher wages 
and lower child care costs would cer- 
tainly have a significant impact on the 
decision to return to work within a year 
of bearing a first child, delayed child 
bearing may have a greater impact on 
the labor force participation rate. Other 
factors that influence the decision to 
work include education and having had 
at age 14 a female role model that 
worked. Factors that tended to work 
against a decision to return to work in- 
cluded higher income earned by a spouse 
or partner and higher local unemploy- 
ment rates in the year following the 
child’s birth. 


Erratum 


The final clause of the second paragraph 
of our December 1999 precis of “As- 
sessing Affirmative Action” by Harry 
Holzer and Davis Neumark should have 
read: “ ...—this is in contrast to laws that 
only prohibit actions that disadvantage 
women and members of minority groups, 
such as refusing toemploy them.” 1] 
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Gazing into the future 


Capital For Our Time: The Economic, 
Legal, and Management Challenges 
of Intellectual Capital. Edited by 
Nicholas Imparto. Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1999, 448 
pp. $14.95, paper. 


Working in the Twenty-First Century: 
Policies for Economic Growth 
Through Training, Opportunity, and 
Education. By David I. Levine. 
Armonk, NY, ME. Sharpe, Inc., 1998, 
64 pp. $61.95, hardback; $24.95, 


paper. 


In American society, now is the time to 
think about the future. Several conver- 
gent factors are shaping our present dis- 
course in all areas of society, including 
the area of economics. First, we are pre- 
paring for a mathematically symbolic 
moment, as the world enters a new mil- 
lennium, although it is not clear that this 
moment has any real meaning except to 
legacy computer systems. We are also in 
a period of economic prosperity that 
gives us confidence in ourselves and the 
ability to shape our future. Finally, the 
first two events come at a time of techno- 
logical revolution, perhaps as significant 
as the building of railroads or the appli- 
cation of electricity to our lives. Technol- 
ogy offers the chance to re-mix the odds 
of economic players—holders of the new 
technology have the opportunity to rein- 
vent themselves into the new social and 
economic elite. A transforming technol- 
ogy has the same effect as reshuffling the 
cards in poker—everyone has a new op- 
portunity to be a winner. 

The shift from “things” to “ideas” is 
a captivating idea in itself. Is the value of 
this article a “thing” like the computer 
that was used to write it, or is it an idea 
conveyed by a “thing,” such as words on 
the page of a book? Is the value in bytes 
or in the ideas transmitted to the 
reader? At what point do my ideas have 
economic value and when do they turn 
from my intellectual property into my 
intellectual capital, something I can 
assign an economic value? 
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Capital for Our Time deals precisely 
with these questions. Written as a series 
of essays by different authors, the book 
addresses the primary issues evolving as 
intangible ideas take on tangible value. 
The book begins with a series of essays 
on economics. After all, economists 
teach that paying for something will in- 
duce producers to create more of it. There 
is no evidence that intellectual property 
is immune from the laws of economics. 
If intellectual property is treated as an- 
other form of capital, it gains value and 
should encourage more intellectual prop- 
erty to be created and sold. As it gains 
value, this intellectual property takes on 
issues more traditionally reserved for 
other types of capital. Once ideas are de- 
fined as having value, then issues of man- 
agement and law come into play. While 
there are essays in the book dealing with 
economics, accounting, and manage- 
ment, the discussion turns to matters of 
legal rights. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ideas of value de- 
rive from our understanding of land. 
Property laws have a strong history, hav- 
ing been built up over a series of centu- 
ries, but applying them to ideas can be 
problematic. Land itself is a tangible. I 
can see it, measure it, and quickly decide 
whether someone else is using it without 
my permission. These facts are less clear 
in the area of ideas. What is the value of 
my name when it is used on the Internet? 
Who has the right to that name and if 
someone else uses my name, what are my 
rights? The challenges these questions 
present in a standard legal system based 
on years of law and tradition are multi- 
plied when applied to global communi- 
ties. Even if a set of case law develops in 
the United States to address these issues, 
the Internet is truly a global matrix, and 
international law can be much murkier. 
Several of the essays can be summarized 
as discussion on creating a body of law 
that allows labor to benefit from its intel- 
lectual capital. 

Ideas demand a different set of skills 
both to produce them and move them 
into intellectual capital that has tangible 
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worth. Preparing a work force that will 
successfully adapt to this new environ- 
ment is the focus of Working in the 
Twenty-First Century. Levine cites pub- 
lic policy strategies that embrace a fu- 
ture with great potential but less stability 
than in present society. Through a series 
of chapters, focused on current policies, 
he described present societal problems, 
how we got into the current situation, and 
how we can find a way out of it. His chap- 
ter four, “Getting Out of This Mess: In- 
vest and Reinvent,” summarizes much of 
his philosophy. Through systematic in- 
vestment in institutions, including gov- 
ernment, and incentive plans that en- 
courage people, government, and busi- 
ness to move in the correct direction, he 
believes that society can plan its way into 
a bright future. 

Unlike some policymakers, Levine 
maintains an abiding faith in the value 
of government as a tool in this transfor- 
mation. While he cites present govern- 
ment policies that work against the new 
economy, he has an abiding faith that a 
reinvented government will be a positive 
tool for change in the next century. His 
vision is of an inclusive society, moti- 
vated and guided by enlightened policies, 
accountable for their actions and empow- 
ered by an energized government. By 
adopting best practices, institutions as 
diverse as business corporations and 
schools can work for a common goal. 

Both books offer thought-provoking 
ideas about the future, but they share a 
common faith in it. While they acknowl- 
edge a future that is less stable than the 
present, they both approach the future as 
a stable commodity where change comes 
at a planned pace event and where to- 
morrow may be different than today, but 
not surprising. Neither book envisions 
radical and wrenching change—change 
that destroys as well as creates and comes 
so quickly as to be unmanageable. While 
both books should be commended for 
recommending solutions as well as 
identifying problems, the value of these 
books is in their illumination of the 
present situation. Readers may wish to 


use them to access points to their own 
vision of tomorrow. 

—RMichael Wald 
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Empowering employees 


The Business of Employee Empower- 
ment: Democracy and Ideology in 
the Workplace. By Thomas A. 
Potterfield. Westport, CT, Quorum 
Books, 1999, 161 pp. $55. 


The opening scene of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy Macbeth has three witches stir- 
ring their satanic brew while the play’s 
namesake comments that “so foul and 
fair a day I have not seen.” While read- 
ing this book, one might conjure simi- 
lar thoughts that so foul and yet fair a 
book I have not read in a long time. At 
times, The Business of Employee Em- 
powerment is brilliant, interesting, and 
remarkably analytical. Yet, there are 
some assertions that are frustrating, in- 
congruous, or misleading. These dis- 
tractions, however, are only minor prob- 
lems. Thomas Potterfield has written a 
valuable contribution to the growing lit- 
erature and understanding of employee 
empowerment, participatory manage- 
ment, total quality management, or 
whatever the term used to describe the 
various and myriad constructs of labor- 
management cooperation. 

The author segments the process and 
evolution of the empowerment into three 
basic categories: ideology, domination, 
and freedom. These segments, he as- 
serts, are grossly misunderstood, and 
those misunderstandings are perpetu- 
ated in literature, and become too struc- 
tured for the process to substantially 
succeed. Thus, complete power-sharing 
between employees and managers never 
occurs in the world of work. Workers 
never really escape the industrial serf- 
dom of the job site. 


The book is basically divided into 
two distinct sections: the first section 
analyzes the theoretical development of 
the segments, and the second illustrates 
the validity of Potterfield’s theories as 
applied to a case study of a fictitiously 
named Fortune 100 company. In the 
author’s words, one of the chief goals 
of the publication is to illustrate how 
the current and past structures of “em- 
powerment” distorted reality in ways 
that serve to protect and sustain exist- 
ing relations of power and dominance 
within the corporation. 

Without citing it as a reference, this 
parallels the “paradigm theory” of the 
often cited psychologist Thomas Kuhn. 
Kuhn’s theory is that any existing 
school of thought is dominant until 
challenged by a new paradigm. The es- 
tablished paradigm immediately tries to 
eliminate or absorb the new ideology, 
and if unsuccessful is replaced by that 
new theory. The new paradigm or hy- 
brid of the old one is dominant until it 
is challenged. Political economists fol- 
lowing the seminal theories of Harry 
Braverman in the seminal work Labor 
and Monopoly Capitalism will easily 
recognize this process as it applies to 
labor-management relations. Basically, 
Potterfield argues that the so-called “em- 
powerment” process is a band-aid attempt 
to stem the hemorrhaging of corporatist 
capitalism in a rapidly changing global 
and technological society. It adapts the 
current system to market forces by giv- 
ing workers a sense of workplace con- 
trol without really changing the insti- 
tutional structure. 

Yet this is not, in the author’s opin- 
ion, such an evil or pernicious thing. If 
capitalism had to evolve to provide true 
workplace democracy it would benefit 
the system and workers. Potterfield 
works for the truest capitalistic institu- 
tion, the multinational corporation. He 
apparently is not a practicing radical, 
except perhaps in theoretical thinking. 
His resources for this book are very bal- 
anced, running from radical theorists 
Karl Marx and Herbert Marcuse to man- 
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agement icons Philip Crosby, Edwards 
Demming, and Peter Drucker. In be- 
tween, he consults a range of labor- 
management and organizational devel- 
opment experts such as Tom Peters and 
Robert Waterman (Getting to Yes); MIT 
Professor Thomas Kochan (The Trans- 
formation of Industrial Relations); and 
former Secretary of Labor Robert Reich 
(The Work of Nations). In reading this 
book, and the psychological implica- 
tions for empowerment as a means to 
pacify the workforce, I was reminiscent 
of Marx’s adage that religion is the opi- 
ate of the masses. 

As mentioned, there are some frus- 
trating flaws in The Business of Em- 
ployee Empowerment. The misreading 
of labor history is probably the most 
glaring error. “Unlike many of the ear- 
lier attempts at participatory manage- 
ment, empowerment has really taken 
hold of the collective imaginations of 
corporate leaders and management 
theorists,” the book claims. Later it 
States that empowerment is an attempt 
to create more democratic and partici- 
patory approaches to management be- 
ginning in the 1950s and 1960s. The 
1994 Commission on the Future of 
Worker-Management Relations (which 
the author fails to cite in the bibliogra- 
phy as a resource), chaired by Harvard 
Professor and former Secretary of La- 
bor John Dunlop, acknowledges that 
Filene’s Department Store in the 1890s 
marked the first real acceptance of em- 
ployee empowerment by management. 
In addition, the often cited book, The 
American Idea of Industrial Democ- 
racy, by Milton Derber, gives a com- 
plete history of employee participation 
from the Civil War through the 1960s. 

It will also appear obvious to the se- 
rious student of industrial relations that 
some basic resource materials published 
within the last 10 years or so are miss- 
ing. While no study can cite all the 
sources on any given topic, such works 
as Negotiating for the Future, by Irv- 
ing and Barry Bluestone, the former one 
of the architects of the Saturn experi- 
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ment, should have been cited. As a re- 
sult, those persons interested in fully 
understanding the process of employee 
empowerment should read other re- 
sources to complement this book. Obvi- 
ously, The Business of Employee Em- 
powerment is not for the casual reader, 
but then it was not meant to be. 

It should also be noted that the trade 
unionist is likely to take issue with some 
of the claims made in the book. The con- 
tributions and participation of unions is 
not even mentioned until far into the 
book. Potterfield’s statement that corpo- 
rate America gave workers a middle 
class standard of living will also draw 
the attention of trade unionist readers. 
Even if one considers the impact of “wel- 
fare capitalism,” they must accept that 
this was a reaction against unions and 
an attempt to circumvent their influence. 

Yet despite minor and frustrating er- 
rors, the book is very good and worth- 
while. The shop-floor team leader, the 
human resource director, or the student 
of “work” theory, however, will find it 
easy to digest. The author leaves read- 
ers pondering the question, “Are there 
companies where empowerment’s 
emancipatory potential is more fully 
developed, where employees participate 
fully in all of the decisions that affect 
their working lives?” Potterfield, as well 
as many industrial relations scholars, are 
waiting for an answer. Most workers 
would like that answer to be “yes.” 


—Henry P. Guzda 
Industrial Relations Specialist 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation, consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16- 
17 were revised in the July 1999 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1999. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 2000 


issue of Employment and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called ““benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1998 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1999 data, published in the July 1999 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1998 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1995 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1999 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 


series indexes, ensure that changes in these 


indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
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come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cpI-w. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cp is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 
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Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
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indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


international Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although: precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 
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In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Germany (1991), Italy 
(1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), and 
Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the 1991 break reflects the 
introduction of comparative labor force mea- 
sures for unified Germany. Data for years 
prior to 1991 relate to the former West Ger- 


many. The impact of including the former 
East Germany was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate from 4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 


raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also were available for and sought work as 
unemployed. The impact of this change was 
to increase the unemployment rate by 0.1 
percentage point in 1987 and by 1.8 percent- 
age points in 1994, when unemployment was 
higher. In 1998, the unemployment rate was 
increased by 1.9 percentage points, from 6.5 
to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment to in- 
clude students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom, and to all 
employees (wage and salary earners) in the 
other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 and for the Netherlands 
prior to 1960 are indexes of industrial pro- 
duction, and the national accounts measures 
for the United Kingdom are essentially iden- 
tical to their indexes of industrial produc- 
tion. 

The 1977-98 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
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of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1998. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a ‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, Sweden, and 
Canada are official series published with the 
national accounts. Where official total hours 
series are not available, the measures are de- 
veloped by BLS using employment figures 
published with the national accounts, or other 
comprehensive employment series, and esti- 
mates of annual hours worked. For Germany, 
BLS uses estimates of average hours worked 
developed by a research institute connected 
to the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-98; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country. For Canada, France, and Sweden, 
compensation is increased to account for other 
significant taxes on payroll or employment. 
For the United Kingdom, compensation is re- 
duced between 1967 and 1991 to account for 
employment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
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sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (through 1989) refer to 
mining and manufacturing less energy-related 
products, and the measures for Denmark in- 
clude mining and exclude manufacturing 
handicrafts from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
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consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
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nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Ilnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
_ incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 
ng in death from acute exposure to energy, 
uch as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
om a crash, or from the absence of such es- 


sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 


worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


http://stats.bls.gov 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 
4997 41998 1997 1998 1999 
Selected measures Is 
HT} IV I Il i IV I i) tH 
—— 7 7 a : 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GVA SONAL Tiessteeccesecscstecveessaicaveccrveannercrraccarcxvatteeseveneceacse 3.3 3.4 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 0.4 1.0 ta 
PrivateiOnfarmicccssse-scersccesccrecsasesevatersensneatenesdcsasaccceceens 3.4 3.5 8 9 9 9 1.1 6 4 11 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm.... ies 3.8 3.7 12 9 9 T 1.3 ahi 5 1.0 1 
BEIVate ION ANIN ate screcstettewssoeeceecenccreseuontwecrsancssatacsccvasve 3.9 3.9 1.0 1.0 | Pa 9 1.3 6 S 9 fd 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... a 1.6 6 1 6 5 4 a em #5 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished! QOOdS:eseescanssus ens see-cuttsvosssnesn oasssnsveaxtuteustsssenreremsy -1.2 0 sD -.5 —8 5 -1 4 0 1.2 1.6 
Finished consumer goods.. -1.4 0 4 —8 -1.0 8 0 a 0 1.8 2.2 
Capital Cquipmentis ta. zs:stevsssssacvecenecarsapssscacavs sees —6 0 -7 5 0 -5 —4 9 -1 —4 —4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -8 -3.3 72 -8 -1.4 2 -.5| -1.6 —.2 1.9 1.8 

Gre AROS. recensaceseareeneonarssvcsavecstcuvovaryanccastossnansoazerauen -11.3 -16.7 1.3 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 | —2.5 =A 1.9 9.8 
Productivity data® | 
Output per hour of all persons: 
| 
BUSINESS SECION Gteeiine eeasnscresasoim oer nconitiooiee 2.2 2.8 3.6 1.2 4.6 6 3.4| 4.3 3.0 8 47 
Nonfarm business sector... 2.0 2.8 3.3 1.2 44 9 3.1 4.1 2.7 6 4.9 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


® Excludes Federa! and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 
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cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
seasonally adjusted. 
* Output per hour of all employees. 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1997 1998 1999 
Selected measures 1997 1998 + : 
Ml IV l Il il IV I ll il 
+ 1 + 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Giviltean Omari ic ccaeesscent oe cons sccecses-conteseenstcsscstarertousssesassuneed 3.3 3.4 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1:2 0.6 0.4 1.0 5 1 
Private nonfarm 3.4 3.5 8 9 9 9 1.1 6 4 1A 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarmiss.cqc-cstesas: cess) sseetee coon es casoudccs cecsees 3.8 3.7 1.2 9 9 aT; 1.3 otf AS) 1.0 Us) 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.9 1.0 1.0 et 9 1.3 6 5 1.2 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... EA 1.6 6 4 6 5 4 2 rf 7 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

FIMISNECIQOOUS es csecsaccescetovecscecvasccvowarseoveesadasseicencreerrtcsessues -1.2 0 te -5 —8 ) -1 4 0 W2 1.6 
Finished: CONSUMEH GOOUS.-..c--.-ccenecrescestscsucscorescctacescatete) -1.4 .0 4 -.8 -1.0 8 0 2 0 1.8 oe 
Capital equipment=:.:s...scrssesesasccecccsevacecenccee -.6 0 -7 iS 0 -.5 -.4 9 -.1 -4 -4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.. -.8 -3.3 2 -—8 -1.4 PA -5 -1.6 —2 1.9 1.8 

Crude materials soc-ccsvecssescussssunecsensoneesceeeusatssceoeat vaascsrcovertcone —11.3 -16.7 1.3 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 -1 1.9 9.8 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


Quarterly changes are 


“ Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
seasonally adjusted. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1998 1999 1998 1999 
— +— —- —— 
ll ll IV I Il il ll it IV I iH HT 
T + ae == + 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All persons, DUSINESS SECtOF..........c.cccccsscesesescesseessecessseesnenteseseeey 5.5 6.1 4.9 4.9 Sal 4.6 5.5 5.8 5.4 5.4 5.3 4.9 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 5.6 6.2 4.6 4.2 48 47 5.3 ye 5.3 5.1 4.9 4.6 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givilannontarniceee ake ete eee. SEO ae AEE, 8 1.2 6 4 1.0 14 3.5 37 3.4 3.0 3.2 3.1 
Bret NOMI AUN tre tactconscactter once ctsespsccensupseconcesebccecaaatacacevntbanaesene 9 1.1 6 4 11 9 3.5 3.8 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.1 
WAIN eee cos reseretecssneceecenes 1.0 1.4 ab) 4 sf 9 2.7 7eTh 3.0 3.0 2.7 5: 
NOMUION aecaeecaeercacnnccenacesncees # 8 14 6 5 1.2 9 3.8 4.0 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.2 
State and local QOVErNMENs. ..........csceseseeeeceeeteteeseeseseesesensesees 3 1.5 6 5 4 1.5 2.7 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 2.9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
COLNE TELE UE ean sBe ae a Rn ee, Re: ae eee 7 1.3 7 5 1.0 14 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.3 3.6 3.3 
Private NONfAFM.......ccccceeceeeeeesees 9 1}43} 6 5 1.2 9 4.0 4.3 3.9 3.3 3.6 3.2 
Ue Pees cree ee: coer Ene eRe SPORT 8 1.3 5 4 8 ot, 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.5 
Nonunion ee 9 1.3 ats 5 lee 9 44 4.4 4.0 3.3 3.7 3.3 
State and local governments... 2 1.6 af 4 4 1-9 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.3 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


peel arsine Annual average | 1998 1999 
mployme 4998 | 1999 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | ~Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
TOTAL | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
populations eee 205,220 | 207,753 | 206,270 | 206,719 | 206,873 | 207,036 | 207,236 | 207,427 | 207,632 | 207,828 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 
Civilian labor force............+4 137,673 | 139,368 | 138,545 | 139,232 | 139,137 | 138,804 | 139,086 | 139,013 | 139,332 139,336 | 139,372 | 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 
Participation rate 5 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 
Employers .c-cocez-ceererecs 131,463 | 133,488 | 132,517 | 133,225 | 133,029 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 1 33,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.4 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 
Unemployed...........:.2+ 6,210 5,880 6,028 6,007 6,108 5,828 6,032 5,823 5,934 5,937 5,842 5,825 5,757 5,736 5,688 
Unemployment rate.... 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 4A 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 67,725| 67,487| 67,736 | 68,232 | 68,150) 68,414 | 68,300 | 68,492 | 68,666 | 68,790 68,786 | 68,832 | 68,724 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ TE a ee 91,555 | 91,220] 91,124) 91,189} 91,215} 91,302) 91,368 | 91,487 | 91,561 91,692 | 91,793 | 91,896 | 91,986 | 92,052 
Civilian labor force..... 70,194 | 70,044] 70,202] 70,111; 69,934] 69,992 | 69,978} 70,116) 70,167| 70,240 | 70,328) 70,339 70,388 70,529 
Participation rate ‘3 76.7 76.8 77.0 76.9 76.7 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 
Employedisscssicocenss cs 67,761 | 67,528 | 67,771 | 67,527 | 67,628] 67,562| 67,470| 67,645| 67,703| 67,768| 67,943) 67,898 | 68,037 | 68,197 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 73.9 74.0 74.0 74.4 74.1 74.4 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 741 
Agriculture: j......csecrs 2,350 2,244 2,254 2,304 2,231 2,239 2,305 2,224 2,246 2,256 2237 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 64,785 | 65,517 | 65,274 | 65,467 | 65,296) 65,389 65,257 | 65,246 | 65,399| 65,447 | 65,531 | 65,754 65,692} 65,775 | 65,970 
Unemployed 2,580 2,433 2,516 2,431 2,584 2,306 2,430 2,508 2,471 2,464 2,472 | 2,385 2,441 2,351 2,332 
Unemployment rate.... SHA SHS} 3.6 30) 3.7 eo) 35 3.6 3.5 3.5 a5 3.4 3.5 3 EC | 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ee 98,786 | 100,158 | 99,181 | 99,686 | 99,746} 99,833 | 99,923 | 100,008 | 100,131 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 
Civilian labor force..... 59,702 | 60,840 | 60,118] 60,691 | 60,591 | 60,554 | 60,765} 60,708) 60,988 | 60,852 | 60,904 | 60,860} 60,955) 61,052] 61,154 
Participation rate és 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.8 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.7 
Employediaer-. stoners 57,278 | 58,555 | 57,776] 58,373 | 58,261) 58,216 | 58,336} 58483) 58,647) 58477| 58,648 58,630 | 58,800 | 58,838 | 58,958 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio®............- 58.0 58.5 58.3 58.6 58.4 58.3 58.4 58.5 58.6 58.4 58.5 | 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 
Agriculture... 768 803 767 802 822 821 803 820 851 798 780 | 778 800 768 791 
Nonagricultural 
industries...........-..--/ 56,510 | 57,752 | 57,009] 57,571} 57,439] 57,395] 57,533] 57,663| 57,796| 57,679) 57,868} 57,852) 58,000/| 58,070] 58,167 
Unemployed..........c00+ 2,424 2,285 2,342 2,318 2,330 2,338 2,429 2,225 2,341 2,375 | 2,256] 2,230 2,155 2,214 2,196 
Unemployment rate.... 4) 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.7 | 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional | | 
population! cine hl Re 15,644 | 16,040) 15,777} 15,909] 15,939) 15,988} 16,011 16,051 16,014 | 16,065 | 16,061 16,086 | 16,129) 16,107 | 16,114 
Civilian labor force.............. 8,256 8,333 8,383 8,339 8,435 8,316 8,329 8,327 8,228 8,317 8,228 | 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 
Participation rate af 52.8 52.0 52.9 52.4 52.9 52.0 52.0 51.9 51.4 51.8 51.2 S15 §2.1 52.1 $2.3 
EMplOVeC ccnsecessnssversucess 7,051 7,172 7213 7,081 7,241 7,132 7,156 7,237 7,106 7,219 7,114 7,077 7,242 7,223 7,265 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?...... 45.1 44.7 45.5 44.5 45.4 44.6 44.7 45.1 44.4 44.9 44.3 44.0 44.9 44.8 45.1 
AQriculture......... eee 261 234 220 191 275) 230 233 246 233 224 217 212 232 280 261 
Nonagricultural 
INGDUSHIOS. :caierecseceed 6,790 6,938 6,993 6,890 6,966 6,902 6,923 6,991 6,873 6,995 6,897 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 
Unemployed... 1,205 1,162 1,170 1,258 1,194 1,184 TTS 1,090 1,122 1,098 1,114 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 
Unemployment rate.... 14.6 13.9 14.0 15.1 14.2 14.2 14.4 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! ce pS eee 171,478 | 173,085 | 172,197 | 172,394 | 172,491 | 172,597 | 172,730 | 172,859 | 172,999 | 173,133 | 173,275 | 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 173,821 
Civilian labor force.............J 115,415 | 116,509 | 115,980 | 116,356 | 116,455 | 116,237 | 116,344 | 116,193 | 116,518 | 116,492 | 116,619 | 116,495 | 116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 
Participation rate ws 67.3 67.3 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67 <] 
EMIDIOVE OD ivsccverspucescrss 110,931 | 112,235 | 111,539 | 111,978 | 112,017 | 112,030 | 111,886 | 111,898 | 112,115 | 112,193 | 112,308 | 112,303 | 112,548 | 112.611 | 112 951 
Employment-pop- : : ; 
ulation ratio’... 64.7 64.8 64.8 65.0 64.9 64.9 64.8 64,7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 
Unemployed.......... «| 4,484 4,273 4,441 4,378 4,438 4,207 4,458 4,295 4,403 4,299 4,311 4,192 4,106 4 092 4 057 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 ; 35 ' 3.5 
Black : E 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population essere ccc 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,529 | 24,665] 24,697 | 24,729] 24,765| 24,798| 24,833 24,867 24,904 | 24,946 | 24,985] 25,019] 25,051 
Civilian labor force.... 15,982 | 16,365} 16,155} 16,337] 16,250] 16,231 16,288 | 16,290| 16,308} 16,366| 16,321 16,474 | 16,489) 16,508 | 16,513 
2 Patent rate a 65.6 65.8 65.8 66.2 65.8 65.6 65.8 65.7 65.7 65.8 65.5 66.0 66.0 66 0 65 9 
pee east aeiavee 14,556 | 15,056 | 14,894] 15,056] 14,924] 14,925] 15,011 15,053 | 15,069} 14,962} 15,047] 15,114] 15,124] 15,187] 15,204 
ulation ratio’... 59.7 60.6 60.6 61.0 60.4 60.4 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.2 60.4 
Unemployed...........0.+ 1,426 1,309 1,261 1,281 1,326 1,306 12770 1,237 1,239 1,404 1,274 ae Ae pe a 
Unemployment rate... 8.9 8.0 | 78 78 8.2 8.0 78 7.6 76 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 ; 8.0 : 7.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


a ess... 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


Annual average | 1998 
Employment status allt Use 
1998 1999 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
aij 
Hispanic origin 
~ Civilian noninstitutional 
population! oo cccccccscceecssees 21,070 | 21,650} 21,405) 21,296) 21,355| 21,414| 21,483) 21,548) 21,618] 21,684] 21,752] 21,820] 21,881| 21,947] 22,008 
Civilian labor force.............. 14,317 | 14,665) 14,512 | 14,448] 14,520| 14,542) 14,535|) 14,555] 14,624] 14,617| 14,710] 14,766] 14,809] 14,887] 14,984 
Participation rate.......... 67.9 67.7 67.8 67.8 68.0 67.9 67.7 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 
Employedit.e.. sce 13,291 | 13,720) 13,379| 13,473] 13,536 | 13,673] 13,541] 13,574] 13,655] 13,696| 13,759] 13,795] 13,879] 13,979} 14,095 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 63.1 63.4 62.5 63.3 63.4 63.8 63.0 63.0 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 
Unemployed............:+-+: 1,026 945 1,133 975 984 869 994 981 969 921 951 971 930 908 889 
Unemployment rate.... 6.4 


Annual average | 1998 1999 
Selected categories 7 
1998 1999 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 131,463 | 133,488 | 132,517 | 133,225 | 133,029 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 
MGM in crechsavsecht versa ao: cavetaccesss 70,693 71,446 71,173 71,368 71,230 71,269 71,208 71,207 71,330 71,437 71,436 71,630 71,623 71,732 71,927 

NVOMION :stesscus-tscosteseccencsseve es 60,771 62,042 61,344 61,857 61,799 61,707 61,846 61,983 62,068 61,962 62,094 62,020 62,317 62,366 62,493 

Married men, spouse 
DFOSOMN Se. cascesccrscacceecesatacens 42,923 | 43,254 | 43,205] 43,440 | 43,077 | 43,164] 43,210 | 42,997 | 43,279| 43,350] 43,368 | 43,367] 43,206] 43,273 43,283 

Married women, spouse 

32,872 | 33,450 | 33,077} 33,526 | 33,130] 33,167] 33,284] 33,442] 33,758] 33,387] 33,504 | 33,275] 33,521 | 33,635) 33,762 

Women who maintain 
PEIN OS 52 oorom weet cacseescustsiounss 7,904 8,229 8,087 8,089 8,103 8,142 8,081 8,081 8,028 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 

Class of worker 

Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,867 1,962 1,900 1,905 1,930 1,930 1,923 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 
Self-employed workers 5 1,341 1,297 1,332 1,324 1,376 1,358 1,399 1,330 1,341 1,292 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 
Unpaid family workers........., 38 40 34 31 43 39 33 36 39 45 46 40 42 41 36 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers.....) 119,019 | 121,323 | 120,365 | 120,777 | 120,967 | 120,939 | 120,925 | 121,311 | 121,006 | 121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 
Government 18,383 18,903 18,709 18,829 18,783 18,778 18,778 18,771 19,007 19,032 19,114 19,080 18,817 18,902 18,959 
Private industries.................J 100,637 | 102,420 | 101,656 | 101,948 | 102,184 | 102,161 | 102,147 | 102,540 | 101,999 | 102,156 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 
Private households........, 962 933 937 895 861 926 935 914 983 944 873 1,035 939 944 948 
COUNOM sis cncntiacceresxonkes 99,674 | 101,487 | 100,719 | 101,053 | 101,323 | 101,235 | 101,212 | 101,626 | 101,016 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 
Self-employed workers.......| 8,962 8,790 8,829 8,840 8,733 8,730 8,801 8,726 8,840 8,820 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 119 110 108 127 65 61 88 Tf 93 100 101 108 98 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FGASONSrapedaecemedt cercece ne 3,665 3,357 3,448 3,489 3,425 3,509 3,403 3,399 3,377 3,316 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 
Slack work or business 
CONCIIONS......-.--...0---- 2,095 1,968 1,938 2,051 1,985 2,018 1,937 1,950 2,048 1,974 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 
Could only find part-time 
WOK uses seieeatanas Ccasvons 1,258 1,079 1,144 1,122 1 LIS 1,181 1,117 1,116 1,045 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 
Part time for noneconomic 
TEDSORS ee oe ee ee 18,530 18,758 | 18,721 18,589 | 18,677] 18,622] 18,752) 18,692] 18,716} 18,983 | 19,230 | 18,801 18,799 | 18,651 18,618 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
(OOS ONS eeteesecereesseccoescee 3,501 3,189 3,271 3,341 3,282 3,325 3,225 3,229 3,209 3,142 3,127 3,112 2,983 3,105 3,157 
Slack work or business 
conditions. 1,997 1,861 1,851 1,948 1,900 1,927 1,845 1,845 1,902 1,850 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 
Could only find part-time 
WANK s eeresasuccaricntewacseee) 1,228 1,056 1,115 1,099 1,101 1,128 1,087 1,089 1,031 1,034 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 
Part time for noneconomic 
FORGONG sonst s devs tteesos see ce 17,954 18,197 18,187 18,033 18,094 18,031 18,159 18,138 18,106 18,466 18,652 18,273 18,249 18,083 18,061 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] Sa i 
| Annualaverage | 1998 1999 


lect tegories | T T T T T 
Say Nigurte olees mace 1998 | 1999 Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June July | Aug. — Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 131,463 | 133,488 | 132,517 | 133,225 | 133,029 | 132,976 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 


WAS) f baopseencsneccnrcosece cpeseceerces 70,693 | 71,446 | 71,173 | 71,368 | 71,230 | 71,269 | 71,208| 71,207] 71,330 | 71,437| 71,436 | 71,630} 71,623 71, (32) 0 RS2T 
Womens sence -careec re 60,771 62,042 | 61,344 | 61,857] 61,799| 61,707) 61,846 | 61,983 | 62,068 | 61,962 62,094 | 62,020| 62,317 | 62,366 | 62,493 
Married men, spouse 
present | 42,923 | 43,254 | 43,205 43,440 | 43,077 | 43,164| 43,210| 42,997| 43,279| 43,350) 43,368 | 43,367 43,206 | 43,273 | 43,283 
| | | | | i 
Married women, spouse | | 
PIOSEMEe:. tecesvese-ocncurcesinvesd | 32.872 33,450| 33,077| 33,526| 33,130| 33,167 | 33,284 | 33,442 | 33,758 33,387 | 33,504| 33,275 | 33,521] 33,635) 33,762 
Women who maintain | 
RANTING comteesteeeeee eb rae ceten ans 7,904 8,229 | 8,087 8,089 8,103 8,142 8,081 8,081 8,028 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 
Class of worker | | 
agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers....., 2,000 1,944 1,867 | 1,962 1,900 1,905 1,930 1,930 | 1,923 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 
Self-employed workers......... 1,341 1,297 | 1,382) 17324 1,376 1,358 | 1,399 1,330} 1,341 1,292 1,266 1,198 } 1,267 1,216 1,211 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 | 34 | 31 43 39 | 33 36 39 45 | 46 40 42 41 36 


Nonagricultural industries: 
121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 


Wage and salary workers....., 119,019 | 121,323 | 120,365 | 120,777 | 120,967 | 120,939 120,925 | 121,311 | 121,006 121,965 | 122,426 


Government.............++ {| 18,3083 18,903 18,709 18,829 18,783 18,778 18,778 18,771 | 19,007 | 19,032} 19,114| 19,080 18,817 18,902 18,959 
Private industries 100,637 | 102,420 | 101,656 | 101,948 | 102,184 | 102,161 | 102,147 | 102,540 | 101,999 | 102,156 | 102,036 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 
Private households......... 962 933 937 895 861 926 935 914 983 944 873 1,035 | 939 944 948 
OMe eeceerertetnsenee 99,674 | 101,487 | 100,719 | 101,053 | 101,323 | 101,235 | 101,212 | 101,626 | 101,016 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 
Self-employed workers...... 8,962} 8790| 8829| 8840| 8733| 8,730| 8801, 8726) 8840| 8820) 9,000, 8791, 8833/ 8,686| 8,662 
Unpaid family workers.......- 103 | 95 119 110 108 127 65 61 | 88 77 93 100} 101 108 98 
Persons at work part time’ | 
All industries: 
Part time for economic | | | } / 
VOBSONS cis Seee os eee | 3,665 3,357 3,448 3,489 3,425 3,509 3,403 | 3,399 3,377 3,316 3,279 | 3,283 | 3,179 3,274 3,320 
Slack work or business | 
GONGHONS cnccn-ceheensckars 2,095 1,968 1,938 2,051 1,985 2,018 1,937 1,950 2,048 1,974 1,904 1,922 | 1,928 1,930 | 1,951 
Could only find part-time | | / | 
WOM Kasra percetoseeteeete ens 1,258 1,079 1,144 Nete2 1,131 1,181 Le 1,116 | 1,045 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 
Part time for noneconomic | / 
TOASONS: Seemctitee eco iien 18,530 18,758 18,721 18,589 18,677 18,622 18,752 18,692 | 18,716 | 18,983 19,230 18,801 18,799 | 18,651 18,618 


Nonagricultural industries: | 
Part time for economic | 


YGASONS Meee wore cacceteeoae| 3,501| 3,189| 3,271| 3,341| 3,282] . 3,925| 3,225| 3,229| 3209] 3142| 3127| 93,112| 2983| 3,105) 3,157 
Slack work or business } 
CONGITIONS........--e-seeeeesees 1,997 1,861 1,851 1,948 1,900 1,927 1,845| 1,845; 1,902/| 1,850 1,813 1,806 | 1,807/ 1,815 1,843 
Could only find part-time | 
WOME eee cael 1,228 1,056| 1,115] 1,099) 1,101 1,128| 1,087| 1,089} 1,031| 1,034) 1,041 1,063 | 964} 1,013] 1,018 
Part time for noneconomic 


FEASOMIS steensevavocesn-sospeas=s 18,187 | 18,273 | 18,249 
’ Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average | 1998 1999 
unemployment 199 | | aang ae T 
Pa 8 hes 999 Dec. van. a Feb. ee Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, | Dec. 
Less than 5 WeEKS.......scsseccssesesseee! 2,622 2,568 | 2,573} 2,397| 2,585| 2,521] 2,741| 2,502| 2,540] 2,640| 2,599] 2582] 2545| 2601| 2.620 
BO TA WHER See acter cedanvwccanian 1,950 1,832 | 1,884} 2,012) 1,925] 1,884] 1,868} 1,832] 1,775] 1,778] 1,798| 1,805! 1,811 1,760 1,694 
15 WeekS ANd OVEF.....cecscesseessessesenes 1,637 1,480) 1,572| 1,491] 1,589] 1,467] 1,474] 1,519] 1,634] 1,511] 1,463] 1,412] 1,434 1.401 1.388 
15 to 26 weeks 763 755 759 776 754 752 794 784 806 779 747 708 719 705 ‘693 
27 WEEKS AN OVEL......:cccceseceeeeees 875 725 813 715 785 715 680 735 828 732 716 704 ato 676 695 
| 
Mean duration, in WeeKS...........0006 14.5 13.4 14.0 135 13.8 13.6 13.2 13.4 
nin : ; A : : 14.3 13.5 . 
Median duration, in weekS............. 6.7 6.4 6.8 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.1 6.6 6.3 5.8 : r a Ke “aa a ; 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
a Ce ee 


Reason for Annual average | 1998 1999 
unemployment 1998 1999 G Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
1 

ODIOS CLS see renern ere tose aston 2,822 2,022 \ei22195 2708: | 22d 2,646 | 2,695} 2,678} 2,670} 2,670| 2,629; 2,573} 2518| 2,493] 2,401 
866 848 865 863 854 833 843 837 876 847 893 869 802 851 795 

1,957 1,774 1,930 1,845 1,867 1,813 1,852 1,841 1,794 1,823 1,736 1,704 1,716 1,642 1,606 

734 783 719 729 750 774 810 781 831 768 793 758 778 821 825 

2,132 2,005 1,994 2,009 2,090 2,007 2,039 2,034 | 2,038 2,003 1,942 1,967 1,958 1,935 2,036 

520 469 503 519 498 446 473 440 359 459 481 504 511 485 453 

Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ PAE OSA Ae eer oat 45.5 44.6 46.5 45.4 44.9 45.1 44.8 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 
On temporary layoff...........:0:c0c00e4 13.9 14.4 14.4 14.5 14.1 14.2 14.0 14.1 14.9 14.4 15:3 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 
Not on temporary layoff 315 30.2 32.1 30.9 30.8 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.4 30.9 29.7 29.4 29.8 28.6 28.1 
Job leave’s......... eee 11.8 13.3 12.0 12.2 12.4 13.2 13:5 13.2 14.1 13.0 13.6 13.1 13.5 14.3 14.4 
Reentrants.... | 34.3 34.1 33.2 33.7 34.5 34.2 33.9 34.3 34.6 33.9 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 
Newientrants: cistestcmescsensraresievennes 8.4 8.0 8.4 8.7 8.2 7.6 79 7.4 6.1 7.8 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average | 1998 1999 
Sex and age 
1998 1999 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
i } i | 
Total, 16 years and OVET...........0000 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 
AB AOSQANV AIS srrrcerczerstsreeentnecketers, 10.4 9.9 9.8 10.1 10.2 10.0 10.0 9.6 9.8 9.7 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 
16 to 19 years.. 14.6 13.9 14.0 15.1 14.2 14.2 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 
16 to 17 years.. 17.2 16.3 16.7 17.9 15.8 16.6 16.6 16.1 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 
18 to 19 years.. es 12.8 12.4 12.2 12.9 13.0 12.7 12.4 11.2 11.8 11.7 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.4 
20 to 24 years........ a 7.9 75 7.2 7A Well 7.4 a5 7S, 7.6 76 7.3 7.2 el eth 7.4 
25 years and over...... eS 3.4 3.1 | 3.3 3.2 3.3 oH 35 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 
25 to 54 years...... - 3.5 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.2 3:3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 
55 years And OVE... 2.7 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.7 3.0 2.9 uh 2.6 2.7 2.6 27; 
Men, 16 years and OVET........:.:0+0+ 4.4 44 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.0 4A 4.2 4.1 41 4A 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 
16 to 24 years.......... : 144 10.3 10.6 10.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.2 10.5 10.2 9.9 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 
16 to 19 years... 16.2 14.7 16.0 16.4 14.9 15.0 14.8 13.9 14.3 13.8 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 
16 to 17 years... 19.1 17.0 19.1 19.3 16.0 Zs 18.3 17.6 16.8 16.1 16.2 16.6 15.5 16.9 17.7 
18 to 19 years : 14.1 13.1 13.7 14.3 13.9 13.5 12.6 114.5 12.7 12.2 12.6 13.2 13.2 13.6 13.5 
ZOtO24 VOANS aeerazcacncaccennsnces= 8.1 Tih 74 3 7.6 Tee 7.9 8.0 8.3 8.1 7.6 7.2 8.2 75 7.8 
25 YEArs AN OVEM.......cecereeeeeees 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.2 2.8 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 
25 to 54 years.... ; 3:3 3.0 3.2 ot 3.2 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 
55 years and OVEL......-...00++ 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.7 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 
Women, 16 years and over 2 4.6 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 45 4.6 4.2 44 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.4 
16 to 24 years...........-. ; 9.8 9.5 8.9 9.5 10.0 9.9 9.5 8.9 C15] 9.1 9.3 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 
TO 1ONG YOAS sce. sec csucarasctsctens 12.9 13.2 11.8 13:7, 13.4 13.4 13.4 12.2 13.0 12.6 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 
16 to 17 years 15.1 15.5 14.4 16.3 i510 15.9 14.8 14.5 15.7 14.7 15.6 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.1 
18 to 19 years ; ade 11.6 10.6 11.5 12.0 11.7 1251 10.9 10.9 11.2 11.6 145) 11.4) 10.8 10.5 
20 tO 24 YOANS......esecseseesesteseene 7.8 ae vf 7.0 7.9 al Tal 6.9 6.8 7.1 7.0 | 12) 7.9 | 7.0 
25 Years AND OVET.........cseseeeesees 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 
25 to 54 years... : 3.8 3.4 3.6 35 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 | 3.3 3.2 
55 years and ovev..... ase 2.6 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.1 2.6 3.3 | 2.9 2.4 | a 2.5 | 2.6 2.9 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Nov. | Oct. Nov. Nov. | Oct. Nov. 
orate 1998 | 1999 | 1999° — 1998 1999 | 1999° 
+ 7 - 
Alabamaitececisetecconctonsccctcapcawesasaresavenevss 44 4.4 AA IMiSSOUMcerscsrenctesenes paetanysicergseress=seereceeen 3.5 2.7 2.6 
Alaska... bea 5:5 5.7 50) MOntartayieyvevt-ccccvescssecererteascosateccenonsncceres 5.6 4.9 4.8 
AT IZON sto ecsccrssssnccnereceincdeec esas ocesas cars cl 4.0 4.0 4.0|| Nebraska. ; PETE 25 2.6 
IAT KANSASccraccadccntenssneativcessnstceaccancsexeraaesseced 5:5 4.2 BiB NOVARA aerecvecaxtsveuninossannenentaxtuannesodeeneraeans 3.6 4.4 4.5 
(Gallifonnbacsrcescccesevcossercneesssn ese oeersanaanasend 5.9 49 4.8]| New Hamphire...........:2sccsccscsseseeceeeeeeees 2.9 2.5 2.6 
Colorado...... Pirsess- sudo} 3.6 3.0 B.S) NOW: JOLSOY: <.ssceossnonavoncapedetansnrarescsbesmnsancna 4.5 4.5 4.3 
Connecticut.. 3.2 3.0 2.9]| NEW M@XICO.......cscerssessesecseeceseserereneessered 6.4 6.0 6.0 
Delawale........cceccceeeseeee 3.4 3.2 3.3|| New York 5.5 52 5.0 
District of Columbia....... xd 8.2 5.9 5.9]) NOMh: COVOUN AL iisercsoscisexesssyerieneranesmsarannen 3.2 3.3 3.2 
FAO Neh acee creo dacs outa orn tansarvcuvaresessaceenveneazen 4.2 4.0 AO NOt Dakota seevsrccerarecozeseecrcusvennnateaerenesnu» 2.9 2.8 2.8 
GOON Gia ceccecesce-ecctsvscsecetrscnsonesescecnneestvcr 4.0 3.6 7 OWM Oneseeecsvetncesevsboatess-ressaesdeesbaxBanmere tase 41 4.2 4.0 
PAW all eee eanecenevannenesecesensercaccenecesstanctavenancy 6.1 5.3 5.4 4.5 3.1 3.2 
Idaho... va 4.9 5.1 4.6 5:5 5.5 54 
WINROIS ca aeree cies sanscncexenscesevsesecaprsccarsas@iatsenesa 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.3 
IRA aie veescevert ccceseserssctscend sc. acacsseseececsees 3.0 2.7 29} RROdO:ISIANG iecccccacscveverceevevesoduscaressena 4.4, 3.7| 3.8 
| } 

LOWS earestacevanzcsesctsoptesuecavs cocuenns Mvetocceessl 2.7 2.2 QA SOUT GOL ONMAs cc.ccssssasceenurecceusesdeceeserees 4.0 4.4 47 
IKONS AS cose ecercaneponinecnenvassessxcenenntoncenend 3.8 3:2 3:3!) Sout DakOta oo. itirerncerer ere nectseanean ale 2.8) 2.7] ao 
Kentucky.. re 4.3 41 3.9|| Tennessee.. : 4.1| 3.6| 3.7 
PU SEAN AR orerera-hceseansnenssisnscnwrcateverriecantraannet 5.3 5.6 OM ST COXA vac neeetsveastenaaethobes¥sotd ods ss savntxondessssniers 4.8 4.7 4.4 
Matihe serersserceccerticcttanchsas concer eictenncnocd 4.0 3.9 8.5) | WPAN casncsieisecccassassisvecynverscoccaccccseucsnsbealg 3.4 3.4 2.9 
Maryland try cers cucresaccssson avenesccnaneqaness 4.0 3.5 S21) MONON  decssetonicxsvseugderstmoneceummasermian aks 3.1 2.9 2.6 
Massachusetts rch 3.1 3.2 Bi2 || MANGUM A cwverecccnesesecessicencedeerestcescenadauuecuuneasea 2.9) 2.8| 2.8 
Michigan...... : 3.8 Si, SE7/), WasShiNQton inns. cacceceresssvsesssaseneeeeecneeensamen 4.9 4.8 4.0 
Minnesota wal 2.5 2.2 2.4|| West Virginia.. 6.2 6.7| 6.6 
SSSI cosas ecedeccpvpanccrnerororaas es sesy ease 5.2 5.2 BS) WASCOMSIN: s2snccs.cosnnsssaunscarscsvaunevansnerynotens= 3.6 2.8 2.9 

WYOMING sss ccscace cnccvesnncarnenasssevstunedenecrieersad 47 4.6 44 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


a Nov. Oct. ov. Nov. Oct. Ov. 
° | 1998 | 1999 | 199° State 1998 1999 1999" 
T 

IAD QING se csecernesmyassssnnarasstrevase ease 1,916.8 1,931.6 1;934.6:.\), MisSOutil isc. essasasccatantpatyeeinsy 2,708.5 2,707.6 2,711.2 
Alaska... or 276.6 278.6 278.8 MGNUAGA i ccseaxvonsnsnsacvsnenaeouuis toacteed 376.4 384.1 | 384.5 
AFIZON As Periras eit bieteresessaeversl. ent as4: 2176.3 2,182.2 || Nebraska.. Ree 882.6 879.2 | 880.3 
PINGOS sviadctstzcrsscxxacsciessvasscessesinal 1,132.0 1,144.3 1,146.6 || Nevada............ sad 943.9 989.1 990.3 
CAMOM Mes siscecsassevextssvecsessssrsercers| 10;748.8 14,067.9 14,113.5 || New Hampshire..........cccccceceeeees 591.2 596.8 602.2 
CORSO iatarsrrscsssesesctspenndsersniovjare 2,074.6 2,111.0 2 AAS NSW: UGTSOW ce ccsasnsistssatnsannesavoract 3,821.1 3,882.0 3,888.3 
Connecticut. fee 1,652.5 1,674.1 1,678.6 || New Mexico. 725.3 733.1 | 735.6 
DEIAWANG aiciraccecnessssavanestaviicvasvsased 403.9 415.2 415.9 || New York.. 8,293.1 8,443.6 8,456.6 
District of Columbia..........cceeced 616.4 621.7 620.5 || North Carolina. 3,814.5 3,843.5 3,849.7 
POs lcd ccraritstasrivnsstssecrevecctcvecsivinasy 6,773.0 7,014.1 7,083;5. || North, Da@kOta, .oiccccsuesnessccencenatt 317.5 316.4 318.9 
Georgia. 3,782.9 3,904.5 SB O2255 Ni! OU sonccsveissrsarencapntvantisoneerecsens §,498.2 5,522.4 5,527.8 
Hawaii... 528.3 531.2 531.4 || Oklahoma. 1,451.6 1,486.5 1,487.9 
Idaho hats PTO 527.1 532.6 531.7 || Oregon..... aw 1,571.2 1,592.2 1,596.0 
IMinois.... pandrapaaeaed svtougal 5,937.5 5,967.4 5,985.2 || Pennsylvania... ies §,515.5 5,546.0 5,541.3 
MGA G tesctareaxersaresventansissazaxesavexe? 2,931.5 2,958.8 2,957.9 || Rhode Island 430.9 469.0 468.4 
lQWAlssavasvccsessoivsaceevarasssadersiesastanal 1,460.8 1,492.9 1,494.6 || South Carolina... 1,806.0 1,842.0 1,849.6 
Kansas.. . 1,328.4 1,346.9 1,349.5 || South Dakota..s..c.sscscssssssansessesves 363.7 363.1 365.1 
Kentucky... 1,763.3 1,797.2 1,799.8 || Tennessee...... ave 2,653.9 2,677.0 2,678.5 
Louisiana.. ve 1,913.3 1,920.9 T2685) TEXAS aaunuemncnantemerares 9,046.6 9,267.8 9,294.2 
MAING ccsseccetcatereactcsnexcatncadecavecensl 576.1 587.9 QB tT CEN: i crasiarans easthexeenaahaxnexneck eenac 1,034.2 1,061.4 1,063.0 
Mair yleinhcssscsteassevecvesevevecceve seven 2,346.6 2,384.8 2,991.0 31) VEFGMisssccapnbec vsserverereeeesens 287.1 292.7 294.0 
Massachusetts 3,191.6 3,234.6 3,235.8 || Virginia..... 3,341.7 3,403.5 3,406.1 
MICHIGAN. ...ssssecsssssseeersissses cessed 4,543.9 4,570.6 4,578.8 || Washington.. Ree 2,619.0 2,661.2 2,669.5 
Minnesota. ie 2,584.8 2,627.3 2,631.8 || West Virginia.......cccccccsesesceceeseeeed 722.6 725.3 727.2 
Mississippi 1,133.8 1,131.7 1,131.2 Wisconsin... Nu casnavacessbantees beuue 2,725.1 2,748.6 2,750.0 

sasccaveeee i cvsacetoabiiaat cc keel 227.4 231.1 231.8 


® = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


A 


industry Annual average | 1998 1999 
| 1998 | 1 g99° | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.? | Dec.? 
ROM AL Sicetewssesexccarstosreccssvenet 125,826 | 128,610 | 127,186 | 127,378 [ 127,730 | 127,813 | 128,134 i 128,162 | 128,443 | 128,816 | 128,945 | 129,048 | 129,332 | 129,554 | 129,869 
PRIVATE SECTOR...............20+1 106,007 | 108,450 | 107,213 | 107,386 | 107,676 | 107,726 | 108,035 | 108,085 | 108,338 | 108,663 | 108,735 | 108,830 | 109,095 | 109,296 | 109,547 
, GOODS-PRODUCING...............0004] 25,347 | 25,240 | 25,354] 25,315 | 25,329] 25,285|] 25,288} 25,199] 25,180] 25,247] 25,148] 25,186 | 25,198] 25,260 | 25,277 
590 535 570 560 553 550 538 531 526 528 524 527, 528 527 529 
Metal mining...............cceceeceeeeee 50 49 50 50 50 50 49 49 48 48 47 48 48 49 48 
Oil and gas extraction................ 339 293 320 312 306 305 294 287 285 285 285 287 289 288 291 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPUTUGIS: ..Lccrerecsterevccdened 109 109 110 109 109 108 109 109 109 110 109 109 109 108 107 
Construction 5,985 6,273 6,173 6,170 6,238 6,232 6,277 6,239 6,258 6,270 6,246 6,293 6,314 6,369 6,385 
General building contractors...... ere 1,434 1,404 1,410 1,426 1,429 1,428 1,427 1,430 1,432 1,426 1,440 1,445 1,451 1,452 
Heavy construction, except 
[oY fo Mae Perce -rpreporactterer cee eeceeeee 838 862 876 871 869 864 874 854 857 857 852 857 861 869 881 
Special trades contractors......... 3,744 3,977 3,893 3,889 3,943 3,939 3,975 3,958 3,971 3,981 3,968 3,996 4,008 4,049 4,052 
Manufacturing............cccceecceseesees 18,772 18,432 18,611 18,585 18,538 18,503 18,473 18,429 18,396 18,449 18,378 18,366 18,356 18,364 18,363 
Production workersS...........-+- 12,930 | 12,662) 12,795] 12,773] 12,730] 12,714] 12,696] 12,662] 12,623) 12,691] 12,622) 12,617] 12,608] 12,616] 12,616 
Durable gOodS...........ccceesceseee| 11,170} 10,986) 11,074} 11,050] 11,027} 11,014] 10,993) 10,971 10,960 | 11,015] 10,975] 10,959} 10,952} 10,958] 10,959 
Production workers.............. 7,643 7,512 7,568 7,548 7,529 7,527 7,519 7,504 7,487 7,549 7,513 7,496 7,489 7,494 7,487 
Lumber and wood products..... 813 826 823 826 827 827 824 824 824 826 826 827 829 830 830 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 530 540 534 534 535 535 536 537 538 546 543 544 546 543 543 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PIOGUCIS Sc .<.ncrarsccseseccnsysstecss 563 569 570 569 571 569 570 569 568 571 568 569 568 $71 $71 
Primary metal industries.......... 712 690 699 696 695 693 691 689 687 692 688 685 685 687 687 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,501 1,489 1,493 1,495 1,491 1,490 1,489 1,487 1,485 1,493 1,484 1,486 1,487 1,488 1,490 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIDIMOMT ecoec- ccesascsscseeectcers 2,203 2,129 2,167 2,148 2,146 2,139 2,132 2,129 2,128 Pe 2,122 PRA 2,116 2,117 2,118 
Computer and office 
OQUIPMENT..cccrncecsscnacecrecnoned 379 360 370 362 362 360 361 362 364 360 359 358 358 357 359 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDMON ccas-t-cecesssccesoscre--ed 1,704 1,662 1,669 1,663 1,659 1,659 1,658 1,658 1,657 1,667 1,662 1,662 1,665 1,664 1,667 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONIGS..-o--sccevsvcsceeeresees 660 639 640 637 636 636 635 635 637 639 641 640 643 643 645 


Transportation equipment....... J 1,884 1,855 1,882 1,884 1,871 1,873 1,864 1,853 1,849 1,863 1,859 1,848 1,838 1,836 1,831 
Motor vehicles and 


QQUIPMONs...-.nceccccrsseecrstennxee 990 1,000 994 996 989 992 996 996 998 1,014 1,012 1,006 1,001 1,002 1,002 
Aircraft and parts..............2. 524 490 518 517 510 511 503 498 491 488 483 476 471 467 463 
Instruments and related | 
PrOdUCtSt ce gerensenccqsen nce. 868 839 851 849 847 844 842 839 837 840 836 833 830 833 833 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | 
(NGUSINGS Hev.n-ncc-co sees exvevensust 393 387 386 386 385 385 387 386 387 386 387 388 388 389 389 
Nondurable goods.................. 7,602 7,446 7,537. 7,535 7,511 7,489 7,480 7,458 7,436 7,434 7,403 7,407 7,404 7,406 7,404 
Production worké’rs............+. 5,287 5,151 5,227 5,225 5,201 5,187 5,177 5,158 5,136 5,142 5,109 5,121 5,119 5,122 5,129 
Food and kindred products...... 1,686 1,685 1,693 1,699 1,695 1,693 1,689 1,688 1,680 1,681 1,666 1,679 1,680 1,686 1,691 
Tobacco products.......... es 41 39 40 40 40 39 38 38 39 39 36 38 38 38 38 
Textile mill products................ 598 561 582 $79 575 571 567 563 560 559 557 553 551 552 550 
Apparel and other textile 
POGUCHS eescccsecccsnresnscecuansecoves 763 684 724 718 707 702 698 691 686 679 672 669 666 663 658 
Paper and allied products........ 675 659 666 664 664 662 662 661 659 659 658 657 655 655 655 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,554 1,560 1,561 1,559 1,557 1,555 1,551 1,552 1,554 1,553 1,552 1,552 1,550 1,548 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,043 1,035 1,042 1,041 1,041 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,033 1,032 1,030 1,033 1,033 1,033 1,033 
Petroleum and coal products... 140 SYA 140 139 139 139 139 138 137 138 136 137 136 136 135 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.............-0:0++ 1,009 1,019 1,012 1,016 1,015 1,014 1,019 1,018 1,016 1,021 1,022 1,017 1,021 1,022 1,026 
Leather and leather products.. | 83 74 78 78 76 75 75 74 74 72 73 72 72 71 70 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............:... 100,480 | 103,370 | 101,832 | 102,063 | 102,401 | 102,528 | 102,846 | 102,963 | 103,263 | 103,569 | 103,797 | 103,862 | 104,134 | 104,294 | 104,592 
Transportation and public 
UNOS iercrcccrscenecaneesaccccsscecccoct 6,600 6,791 6,684 6,708 6,723 6,732 6,750 6,758 6,781 6,799 6,813 6,831 6,841 6,860 6,892 
MEANS DOMAION is seccemesenceicvsssnndsd 4,276 4,425 4,340 4,356 4,367 4,378 4,397 4,402 4,423 4,438 4,445 4,455 4,458 4,472 4,498 
Railroad transportation..........-. 231 230 231 233 233 235 234 233 233 230 226 227 227 227 228 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit..............+ 468 482 474 474 475 476 483 480 483 483 488 486 486 487 487 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,745 1,812 1,769 1,786 1,789 1,796 1,800 1,802 1,810 1,817 1,817 1,825 1,828 1,833 1,842 
Water transportation... eu 180 181 183 182 181 177 180 180 181 182 182 182 182 181 180 
Transportation by air pall alyikess} 1,237 1,205 1,204 1,213 1,218 1,220 1,226 1,234 1,240 1,246 1,250 1,251 1,259 1,273 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
Transportation services.......... 455 469 464 463 462 462 466 468 469 473 473 472 471 472 475 
Communications and public 
(ALL Tce aeeptacete Posy Se eecrer ceeereeceeH 2,324 2,366 2,344 2,352 2,356 2,354 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,361 2,368 2,376 2,383 2,388 2,394 
Communications... 1,469 1,522 1,492 1,502 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,513 1,519 1,525 1,533 1,541 1,545 1,551 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
BELMICOS ics fesse ntteccatntaearersoce 855 845 852 850 849 848 845 843 845 842 843 843 842 843 843 
Wholesale trade...........csseseeee 6,831 7,003 6,901 6,924 6,937 6,947 6,965 6,977 6,993 7,012 7,031 7,041 7,064 7,066 7,082 
Fetal TW O0G sc iinccsssseccsiedsciacescessner 22,296 | 22,784) 22,525| 22,556} 22,648) 22,611 22,724 | 22,748| 22,796| 22,903] 22,888] 22,862 | 22,891 22,887 | 22,952 
Building materials and garden 
supplies. 948 987 967 972 979 982 982 979 982 986 988 992 1,001 1,004 1,007 
General merchandise stores.....;. 2,730 2,773 2,758 2,773 2,781 2,794 2,799 2,784 2,782 2,778 2,774 2,762 2,756 2,750 2,784 
Department stores..........::0++ 2,426 2,471 2,456 2,470 | 2,475 2,489 2,499 2,486 2,482 | 2,476 2,468 i 2,460 2,455 2,447 2,469 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


chest Annual average | 1998 1999 ‘ 
dosent 1998 | 1999° | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov.? | Dec.? 
— = 7 
Pandeicrac ee 3,482} 3,483| 3,487] 3,481 3,492 | 3,490| 3,492| 3,487] 3,479| 3,478) 3,484) 3,478) 3,481 3,478 | 3,485 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations..........:ceee 2,341 2,406 | 2,370 2,377 2,390 2,392 2,399 2,400 2,403 2,407 2,409 2,415 2,420 2,424 2,434 
New and used car dealers....... 1,048 1,082 1,059 1,061 1,065 1,069 1,074 1,077 1,080 1,085 1,089 1,091 1,092 1,096 1,099 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,143 1,181 1,147 1,152 1,167 1,167 1,163 a Ir 2 1,178 1,192 1,191 1,189 1,200 1,199 1,191 
Furniture and home furnishings | 
SOMES ic senesceccsshevsieean re 1,026 1,085 1,048 1,055 1,064 1,070 1,081 1,084 1,091 1,090 1,094 1,097 1,099 1,093 1,101 
Eating and drinking places........, 7,760 7,903 7,857 7,843 7,855 7,785 7,863 7,880 | 7,911 7,989 7,960 7,932 7,922 7,943 7,970 
Miscellaneous retail | 
establishments.........-....--.0+ 2,867 2,965 2,891 2,903 2,920 2,931 2,945 2,962 2,970 2,983 2,988 2,997 3,009 2,996 2,980 
Finance, insurance, and | | 
real estate 7,407 7,633 7,542 7,570 7,581 7,595 7,611 7,621 7,636 | 7,647 7,650 7,653 7,668 7,678 7,690 
Finance ts 3,593 3,707 3,663 3,675 3,681 3,690 3,697 3,706 3,709 3,715} 3,716 3,715 3,719 3,725 3,735 
Depository institutions...........-..] 2,042 2,048 2,047 2,049 2,051 2,051 2,050 2,047 2,045 2,044 2,046 | 2,047) 2,047 2,047 2,049 
Commercial bankS........-....-.++ 1,468 1,466 1,467 1,469 1,470 1,469 1,467 1,465 1,463 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,464 1,465 1,468 
Savings institutions... sy 258 256 257 258 258 258 257 256 256 256 255 255 254 253 252 
Nondepository institutions........ 658 714 698 705 708 712 716 720 721 721 719 | 713 711 710 714 
Security and commodity 
BrOROree ed tte 645 679 661 663 661 664 668 672 676 | 682 685 | 686 691 697 702 
Holding and other investment | | | | 
OUNCES sevens svescerencsseernncsesneneyes 248 266 257 258 261 263 263 267 267 | 268 | 266 269 270 271 270 
Insurance... ee 2,344 2,401 2,379 2,383 2,386 2,392 2,395 2,399 2,402 2,404 | 2,407 | 2,410 2,414 2,411 2,412 
Insurance CarrierS...........+--.++- 1,598 1,634 1,624 1,627 1,628 1,632 1,631 1,635 1,638 | 1,635 1,636 1,637 1,641 | 1,636 1,637 
Insurance agents, brokers, | 
and service... se Pee 746 767 755 756 758 760 764 764 764 769 771 773 773 775 775 
Ral OStatOrs-<.ccsscsavccupiconsceessees 1,471 1,525 1,500 1,512 1,514 1,513 1,519 1,516 1,525 1,528 1,527 | 1,528 | 1,535 1,542 1,543 
Services. ee 37,526 | 38,999] 38,207! 38,313! 38.458| 38556] 38,697 | 38,782 | 38,952| 39,055 | 39,205 | 39,257 | 39,433 | 39,545 | 39,654 
Agricultural services..........-.-:-++ 706 758 739 747 751 747 755 751 757 | 760 | 757 763 | 766 774 758 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,776 1,798 1,783 1,785 1,786 1,789 1,791 1,786 1,797 1,807 1,813 | 1,811 | 1,806 1,810 1,804 
Personal S@rViC@S........| 1,195 1,206 1,202 1,205 1,201 1,200 1,204 1,189 1,200 1,207 1207 1,210 1,210 1,214 1,224 
Business ServiCeS.........0.0e0 8,584 9,124 8,829 8,869 8,922 8,963 9,010 9,047 9,088 9,148 9,186 | 9,204 9,303 9,331 9,408 
Services to buildings.. ua 950 988 964 971 971 973 978 979 984 992 998 1,000 1,003 1,003 997 
Personnel supply services....... 3,230 3,407 3,292 3,308 3,331 3,343 3,350 3,366 3,387 3,422| 3,418 | 3,440 3,490 3,504 3,531 
Help supply services.............. 2,872 3,019 2,922 2,933 2,954 2,967 2,975 2,986 3,000} 3,025) 3,024| 3,032 3,099 3,101 3,125 
Computer and data | 
processing services............... 1,599 1,781 1,691 1,708 1,724 1,734 1,749 1,765 1,781 1,794 1,806 1,814 1,823 1,828 1,841 
Auto repair services | | 
BING DAMNING crecisncanctioiaaseccnnenaveas 1,144 1,185 1,163 1,168 1,175 1,176 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,185 | 1,190 | 1,196 1,198 1,197 
Miscellaneous repair services... 382 397 390 392 392 393 396 398 395 395 396 398 | 400 401 405 
Motion pictures...........:c0ceeceseeee 573 600 577 573 582 580 587 604 611 | 609 608 608 612 614 606 
Amusement and recreation | 
BOINICOS: ters eesisssteateetorstursssniieed 1,601 1,695 1,647 1,653 1,656 1,660 1,668 1,675 1,695 1,694} 1,712 Lite 1,730 1,728 1,711 
Health S@rvices.........cscccseeceeeeee 9,846 9,973 9,899 9,905 9,919 9,932 9,951 9,954 9,964 9,975 9,993 9,999 | 10,009; 10,025; 10,041 
Offices and clinics of medical / 
(2472, {0, &: Ses eeDnD parerr rere pRerEr er 1,803 1,866 1,833 1,840 1,844 1,850 1,856 1,860 1,864 1,868 | 1,874 1,876 1,880 1,887 1,890 
Nursing and personal care | 
facilities... ae 1,762 1,755 1,756 1,756 1,755 1,754 1,753 1,755 1,755 1,754 | 1,755 1,756 1,756 1,755 1,760 
Hospitals «| 3,926 3,970 3,952 3,954 3,959 3,963 3,966 3,966 3,969 3,968 3,973 3,977 3,978 3,979 3,987 
Home health care services...... 672 654 651 645 651 653 656 653 653 655 658 657 658 658 656 
Legal services... a 973 1,002 988 989 992 995 998 999 1,002 1,000 1,004 1,007 1,009 1,012 1,015 
Educational services. ville Kevdeeed 2,269 2,223 2,218 2,237 2,243 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,278 2,288 2,289 2,288 2,298 2.304 
Social SCrViC@S.......cceeceeeneeeees 2,644 2,782 2,708 2,721 2,734 2,744 2,755 2,760 2,778 2,763 2,799 2,803 2,817 2,841 2,850 
oh day care services...........J 605 632 618 621 625 627 628 629 633 632 631 631 634 ‘644 ‘648 
esidential Care... 747 781 762 765 768 769 772 77 | 
Oe ee 5 777 781 785 788 792 798 802 
zoological gardens..............0... 93 94 94 94 94 95 94 93 94 94 95 94 95 95 95 
Membership organizations........, 2,361 2,402 2,380 2,385 2,389 2,392 2,392 2,394 2,409 2,403 2,409 2,408 2,409 2,411 2,419 
Engineering and management : : j : 
SOMVCOS sca cansaraastnsd cogxstorcvsscessee 3,185 3,420 3,292 3,316 3,335 3,354 3 \ 
Engineering and architectural ann kas’ we ie ae or eit —— oat 
BOMVICOG aca secsdataarstitavazaiecaestsl 905 944 922 926 9 
Management and public i faa ao 7 ae aes ay _ = a 965 
QVGA Grrohenctsskssevtitteceasenesasts 1,034) 1,158) 1,090) 1,103} 1,411} 1,123) 1,133] 1,143) 1,153) 1,165) 1,178] 1,180] 1,193) 1,195] 1,215 
Government 19,819 | 20,160 | 19,973 | 19,992} 20,054] 20,087] 20,099} 20,077] 20,105| 20,153] 20,210] 20,218 20,237 | 20,258 | 20,322 


Federal 2686| 2669; 2701| 2, 
Srenpome 2,702) 2,713) 2,710) 2,688| 2,666| 2664| 2656) 2651) 2654; 2643| 2646| 2652 
ee eT 1819} 1,796| 1,819| 1,822| 1,834] 1,831| 1,809! 1,788] 1,789| 14,779) 177 

ci es 4,612| 4,695| 4652| 4644] 4670| 4680; 4688| 4677| 4675 ree rete ii ies eS pee 
Shi OMM OR ceectccsstsaericsazacidess 1,916] 1,953] 1,932] 1,920] 1,941] 1,948| 1,955] 1,941| 1,934] 1,947] 1,965| 1.965| 1960! 19651 19 
Other State government........} 2,695 | 2,743) 2,720} 2,724] 2,729] 2,732| 2733| 2,736| 2741| 2735! 2741| 2752| 2762| 92760 Me 
oe a eee 12,521 | 12,795 | 12,620] 12,646 | 12,671| 12,607] 12,723) 12,734] 12,766] 12,815| 12,853| 12847) 12872| 12887| 12.985 
ee aes ee 7,082| 7,265| 7,148) 7,165] 7,181| 7,200} 7,206] 7,225| 7,239| 7268] 7308] 7295! 730 
Other local government............ 5,440] 5,531| 5,472 sheen WE con 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


— 


Annual average | 1998 1999 


Industry T 
1998 | 1999P | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.” | Dec.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR......22:. cccccscsescecen acs 34.6 34.5 | 346) 346) 346] 345] 344) 344] 345) 345| 345] 344] 345) 345] 34.5 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............:ceccesseecees 41.0 41.0] 41.1] 41.1] 41.0] 408] 40.9] 41.0] 41.2) 41.2] 41.1] 41.1] 41.1] 41.3] 41.0 
MINING crocs crencecesccanccecsccateeenerscetoscat ered 43.9 43.9] 43.3] 429] 430) 429) 438] 441! 440] 45.1] 442| 443] 441] 442| 44.9 
MANUFACTURING... 41.7 41.7) 41.7] 416] 416) 415) 416] 41.7) 41.7] 419] 41.8] 41.8] 41.8] 41.7] 41.7 
Overtime NOUIS rene. cecnsccsvass.reaateessees 4.6 4.6 4.5 45 4.5 4.5 4.3 4.6 47 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.7 
Durable Goods! t.<cr seresacc<cn-tereesneseas 42.3 42.3) 422] 422) 422| 420] 421] 422] 423] 425] 424| 424] 423] 42.2| 421 
Overtime hours... Rass 4.8 48 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.3 47 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.8 
Lumber and wood products... 41.1 41.1 41.5 41.7 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 411 411 41.3 41.1 41.1 41.0 40.8 


Furniture and fixtures................ 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 


40.6 40.3 40.2 40.4 40.3 40.3 40.4| 404] 40.4 40.6 | 40.3 40.4 40.2 40.0 40.5 
43.5 43.4) 438] 438) 43.4) 42.9 43.1 43.4) 43.4 43.6 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.9 43.1 


Primary metal industrie€s.............:..:c0c004 44.2 44.2 43.7 43.7 43.8 43.9 44.0 44.3 44.3 44.5 44.4 44.4 44.3 44.3 44.5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PLOGUGHS erctcacesscaree snares eer rre cee 44.6 44.8 43.3 43.8 43.8 43.9 44.5 44.8 45.2 45.2 45.1 45.0 45.0 45.4 45.8 
Fabricated metal products................, 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.1 41.8 42.1 42.1 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.1 42.1 42.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.1 41.9 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.4 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMON oh concecceccesenccsans caccactpsevesceed 41.4 41.4 411 41.2 41.2 41.0 41.1 41.5 41.5 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.4 
Transportation equipment...............00+ 43.4 43.8 44.1 43.5 44.0 43.7 44.0 43.5 44.2 44.4 44.0 44.0 43.9 43.5 43.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 43.5 45.0 44.9 44.3 45.0 44.7 45.1 44.4 45.4 46.0 45.2 45.2 45.3 44.7 44.1 
Instruments and related products......... 41.3 41.5 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 39.9 39.8 39.6 39.6 39.7 39.8 39.6 40.2 40.0 40.1 40.1 40.0 39.8 39.6 39.7 
Nondurable Qood5s..............:sscssesseeseesee] 40.9 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.8 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.0 411 40.9 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.0 
Overtime hours............. al 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 46 
Food and kindred products al 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 42.0 41.8 41.7 
Textile mill products................. = 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.6 40.4 41.0 41.0 40.6 41.3 40.9 40.8 41.3 41.2 41.4 
Apparel and other textile products.......| 37.3 37.4 S73 37.0 STAD 37.4 eres) 37.8 37.7 37.5 37.3 SS 37.5 37.3 37.5 
Paper and allied products.............:008 43.4 43.5 43.4 43.5 43.5 43.7 43.6 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.7 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.3 
Printing and publishing..............::00 38.3 38.2 38.1 38.2 38.1 37.9 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 
Chemicals and allied products.............] 43.2 43.0 42.7 42.9 42.8 42.8 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.1 43.3 43.2 43.1 43.2 43.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DIBSUCS PIOGUCIS. crccecssesccecorsscvunesseccure 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.4 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.5 41.6 41.5 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 37.8 37.5 37.3 37.7 37.7 38.1 38.4 37.9 37.9 38.2 37.2 37.5 37.8 37.7 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............:00eeesee0e , 32.9 32.8 32.9 32.9 33.0 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.9 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLICIUTIUITIES.......c000c-cccsncoeossnenod 39.5 38.7 39.1 39.3 39.2 39.1 39.0 38.8 38.9 38.7 38.9 38.6 38.5 38.1 38.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............. 220022000 ee004 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.4 38.4 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.5 


PRE TAN RA Dileacrenuetenen scree sceasecr-coussanssaes 29.0 29.0 29.0 | 29.0 29.2 29.0 29.0} 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0} 288); 289) 289] 29.0 
SS Rathi ole Ee ee eS ee eee Ee ee EE ee ee ee eee Eee 

° = preliminary. 

NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 
Annual average| 1998 1999 


Indust T 
i: 1998 | 1999? | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.? 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $12.98 | $13.04 | $13.06 | $13.11 | $13.14 | $13.18 | $13.24 | $13.28 | $13.29 | $13.35 | $13.39 | $13.40 | $13.46 


Goods-produCing...............cceseeeeeeeee| 14.34 14.82 | 14.51 14.53 | 14.56] 14.61 14.67 | 14.75) 14.85} 14.90} 14.90] 14.93} 14.97] 15.00} 15.04 
Lee Poascerecar cee coser cnodseonceeentenemann eaosee eo 16.90 17.05 | 17.18| 17.07] 16.97] 17.00} 16.87] 17.05) 16.96 | 17.23} 17.12) 17.09} 17.09} 16.92] 17.10 
GOMSWUCHON osc cscisaccsasconcessassncseasereeeras 16.59 17.13 | 16.80} 16.80] 16.83] 16.92] 16.97] 17.08) 17.16} 17.18} 17.15) 17.21) 17.27] 17.32] 17.43 
MA@AUFACTUNING..... 0 cstcetccsscosscuvanossnsens 13.49 13.91 | 13.60} 13.64] 13.67] 13.71 13.79 | 13.85) 13.95} 14.02} 1403) 14.04] 14.07 | 14.07} 14.10 

Excluding overtime.........::cseeeeceees Hetero 13.18 | 12.90 | 12.93] 12.97] 13.00] 13.09] 13.13] 13.20] 13.26] 13.28] 13.29] 13.33] 13.33] 13.36 

Service-Producing............cee-eeeeeceeeees 12.27 12.74 | 12.49) 12.56] 12.58] 1263) 12.65) 12.68] 12.73] 12.77) 12.79} 12.85] 12.89] 12.90] 12.97 


Transportation and public utilities. 15.31 15.66 | 15.47| 15.49] 15.51] 15.53] 15.60] 15.65] 15.65] 15.70) 15.70) 15.76] 15.76] 15.80] 15.89 
Wholesale trade | 14.06 14.60 | 14.30] 14.36] 1436) 14.42| 14.44) 14.48 | 14.56] 14.61) 1463) 14.74] 14.80| 14.85 )| 14.95 
FRG TaaI ACG ioe a ses donaccecsnencvesnencnrecsacovnacs 8.73 9.08 8.89 8.93 8.95 8.98 9.03 9.04 9.06 9.10 9.13 9.15 9.18 9.20 9.26 


Finance, insurance, and real estate....|_ 14.06 14.61 14.40 14.46 | 14.49] 14.51 14.58 14.60 14.62 14.68 14.63 | 14.70 14.72 14.72 14.74 
SOIVICOS sens eaten staaces veavuectccsesdaceeneuanuas 12.85 13.39 | 13.08] 13.17} 13.22] 13.27] 13.28 |: 13.33} 13.38] 13.42] 13.44) 13.49] 13.55] 13.55] 13.62 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
AOMALS).......00-0eecessrsersecsncssscsersorsnsecsecsees 
— Data not available. 


7.75 = 7.81 7.83 7.84 7.86 7.83 7.85 7.89 7.88 7.87 7.86 7.87 7.86 | = 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average | 1998 1999 
Indust 
A 1998 | 1999° | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov.” | Dec.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR .eccccccccecccceceecseeeeeeee! $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.00 | $13.11 | $13.10 | $13.12 | $13.16 | $13.19 | $13.14 | $13.15 | $13.20 | $13.38 | $13.41 $13.44 | $13.48 
MINING forsee ects noes cacenconc-mmuasnedorsnetecne 16.90 17.05 | 17.29] 17.23] 17.08] 17.01] 16.93] 17.00| 16.93] 17.12} 17.01| 17.10} 17.00} 16.94] 17.22 
CONSTRUCTION........ce:ccescerervrseorecorsneee] 16.9 17.13 | 16.87] 16.74] 16.66] 16.79] 16.85] 17.02] 17.08| 17.22} 17.26| 17.41| 17.49} 17.38] 17.43 
MANUFACTURING............cccccceeeeeeeeee} = 13.49 13.91 | 13.69] 13.66] 13.66| 13.73] 13.80] 13.85) 13.91] 13.92} 13.95| 14.11] 14.04] 14.09] 14.22 
Durable goods............2:+0:++ 13.98 14.40 | 14.16] 14.11] 14.12] 14.20] 14.27] 14.34] 14.40) 14.38] 14.47| 1463| 14.55] 1458) 14.73 
Lumber and wood products.. 11.10 11.47 | 9463" 41:28) 11.265 111.34 |) 44087) || 41-420) 44.45:)) 49.525) Ag-53. |) ESS) TieSOu dt CON aos 
Furniture and fixtures............00:csee 10.90 11.23 11.10 11.10 11.06 11.10 11.14 11.14 11.16 11.24 11.28 11.33 11.33 11.35 11.49 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.60 13.91 13.70 | 13.66] 13.64] 13.70! 13.75] 13.87) 13.94] 14.00 13.97 | 14.12] 14.02] 14.09] 14.07 
Primary metal industries............0:00+4 15.49 15.85] 15.36] 15.39] 15.41] 15.53) 15.62] 15.75] 15.91| 16.03| 15.99} 16.20] 16.02) 16.14] 16.22 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PLOGUGES Si.crresccsscc tevsraneenssucnred 18.43 18.87 | 18.18] 18.41] 1850] 18.56] 18.59] 18.79| 19.05) 19.12} 18.99/| 19.05} 18.96} 19.18] 19.23 
Fabricated metal products.............00 13.06 13.46 | 13.34) 13.29] 13.29] 13.33) 13.36| 13.45] 13.46] 13.45 13.50.| 13.61) 13:50) 13:57 13:70 
Industrial machinery and equipment...) 14.47 15.02 | 14.73] 14.69] 14.72] 14.81] 14.85] 14.95} 14.99] 15.07] 15.13 | 15:23: | 15:18.) » 15:20") 945.39 
Electronic and other electrical | 
SQUIP MER tiscetet caps ect atiensscersecscesessanas 13.09 13.45 | 13.26] 13.26] 13.25] 13.27] 13.31] 13.38] 13.40] 13.49| 13.51] 13.62] 13.58] 13.57] 13.68 
Transportation equipment. 17.53 18.09 | 17.56] 17.47] 17.50] 17.66| 17.88] 17.98| 18.20| 17.94| 18.23] 1856] 18.47] 1846| 18.69 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 17.86 18.47 | 17.73 | 17.65| 17.71] 17.98| 18.31] 18.40] 18.68] 18.23| 18.61] 19.04| 18.93] 1887) 19.16 
Instruments and related products... 13.81 14.17 14.00 13.91 13.94 13.97 14.07 14.10 14.13 14.25 14.28 | 14.30 14.36 14.36 14.42 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...........-.! 10.89 11.33: T4246 TAZ |) AAAS PHS) 1257) PSO 14:32 7th Te Tae ee oe 
Nondurable goods................::::2s0000 12.76 13.18 | 12.99) 12.99] 12.97) 13.03} 13.09} 13.11] 13.15} 13.22} 13.18] 13.35 |) 13.27) 13.34] 13.45 
Food and kindred products.............0:: 11.80 12:10 | 12.02 | . 11.94.) 11.91.) 41.93 | 12.07 | 12.4%) 1246) 12:45] 12:08) 12:39) 1290.1) 12:23 , 42.32 
MODAGGO) PLODUCHS....c.:2ecacancorececssvascexess| 18.55 19.03 | 17.05) 17.14] 17.80] 19.33) 19.99] 20.63} 20.79| 21.15] 20.99} 1888} 17.77| 17.76] 17.70 
Textile mill products.... 10.39 10.71 | 10.56} 10.63) 10.60] 10.62) 10.68) 10.69} 10.76} 10.71) 10.72| 10.78 | 10.72) 10.79) 10.86 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.87 8.71 8.68 8.65 8.78 8.83 8.81 8.89 8.83 8.88 9.01} 8.99 9.04 9.12 
Paper and allied products...............0 15.51 15.98 | 15.78 | 15.73) 15.70] 15.78) 15.83 | 15.91; 15.98} 16.05] 15.98] 16.27| 16.12| 1614] 16.25 
| 
Printing and publishing..............s4 13.45 13.83 | 13.68] 13.66 | 13.67 | 13.73] 13.73] 13.74] 13.73] 13.80) 13.82] 13.97| 13.97) 14.01) 14.11 
Chemicals and allied products. Wei 47.48) 17-31) 7.245) A720) A718) W204 F739 17.85 9 17.49) 17-51 17.78 | 17.72| 17.74] 17.87 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.92 21.46 | 21.22 | 21.22] 21.43) 21.59) 21.49} 21.05 | 21:44] 21.35 | 21.29) 21.62) 21.68) 21.81) 21:67 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 
Plastics progUcts ii.cc.crcveccivaecsssneeveu-s- 11.87 12:31 | 12.08) 12.19)| 12.16) 12.20) 1223 12.2%) 12.25) 12:35] 12:92) 12.46 |) 4237 | 240) | 1253 
Leather and leather products... 9.32 9.69 9.43 9.64 9.56 9.55 9.59 9.59 9.57 9.61| 9.77) 9.86 9.83 9.82 9.88 
| | | 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBUICOTIENMES Fos ecenoronscaxseasssversess 15.31 15.66 | 15.50] 15.57) 15.56] 15.51] 15.57| 15.55| 15.56] 15.66] 15.67] 15.78) 15.76] 15.86] 15.89 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............-.2:eceereeesened 14.06 14.60 | 14.32] 14.42] 14.38) 14.34] 14.48| 1453] 14.44) 1455] 14.65] 14.73| 14.78| 14.86] 14.98 
| 
RETAIN RADE te evrcmrtacrtrcsaccracesie) 8.73 9.08 8.88 9.00 8.98 9.00 9.03 9.03 9.02 9.02 9.04; 9.18 9.20 9.21 9.25 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.............-2000000022 14.06 14.61 | 14.40] 14.48) 1455] 14.53] 14.61] 14.72) 1450] 1453] 14.61 | 14.63 | 14.68] 14.72| 14.74 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual auetove!| 1998 1999 
1998 | 1999? | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.” 
| | 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars........eeecceseceseeed $442.19 | $456.78 | $451.10 | $445.74 | $449.33 | $448.70 | $451.39 | $456.37 | $454.64 | $456.31 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.68 | $466.41 
Seasonally adjusted....... Pe - - 449.11 451.18 451.88 452.30 452.02 453.39 456.78 458.16 458.51 459.24 461.96 462.30 464.37 
Constant (1982) dollars.............) 268.32 - 272.07 268.19 270.19 269.33 268.84 271.65 270.62 270.81 274.15 269.96 272.45 272.11 273.71 
WAINING cr ccccacahsocccsusewsasccsencecean 741.91 748.50 TAASRSY/ 728.83 729.32 717.82 733.07 751.40 748.31 765.26 756.95 759.24 758.20 757.22 778.34 
CONSTRUCTION.........ccccccscssseseee! 643.69 | 668.07 | 659.62 | 634.45] 633.08 | 632.98| 650.41 | 668.89] 679.78| 687.08| 690.40] 672.03] 699.60] 686.51| 674.54 
| 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars........c.cccceeeeeeeed 562.53 | 580.05] 583.19] 564.16} 564.16 | 568.42 | 574.08] 577.55| 581.44) 573.50] 583.11] 588.39] 589.68] 594.60} 605.77 
Constant (1982) dollars... Sally es bey - 351.74 339.45 339.24 341.19 341.92 343.78 346.10 340.36 345.04 346.11 346.26 348.94 355.50 
Durable goods.............csccssscssseens 591.35 | 609.12 | 613.13] 591.21] 591.63] 596.40} 602.19] 606.58] 610.56) 598.21] 612.08) 615.92] 618.38] 622.57] 634.86 
Lumber and wood products......| 456.21 471.42 472.46 459.10 453.78 461.45 468.44 472.79 476.32 473.47 480.80 472.40 479.83 479.08 481.22 
Furniture and fixtures................ 442.54 452.57 460.65 445.11 440.19 444.00 447.83 443.37 449.75 451.85 459.10 457.73 458.87 459.68 477.98 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PNOGUCIS ac -cscetsuneussscteacmeenen 591.60 603.69 600.06 580.55 576.97 578.14 594.00 607.51 611.97 613.20 616.08 621.28 616.88 621.37 606.42 
Primary metal industries............ 684.66 | 700.57 | 685.06} 674.08} 673.42| 681.77} 688.84} 699.30} 706.40| 698.91] 705.16] 717.66| 709.69] 721.46| 736.39 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel PFOGUCtS e srsesessersceseneed 821.98 845.38 794.47 810.04 808.45 814.78 829.11 843.67 861.06 854.66 852.65 855.35 851.30 870.77 890.35 
Fabricated metal products........| 552.44 | 568.01} 578.96 | 555.52) 555.52) 557.19| 562.46} 566.25] 569.36] 558.18| 571.05] 568.90| 572.40] 579.44] 594.58 
Industrial machinery and 
QQUIPMOMt aac -rccscsecsecececnveces 619.32 | 633.84] 636.34} 619.92 | 619.71 | 623.50} 626.67| 630.89| 631.08} 628.42] 635.46| 635.09} 642.11| 647.52] 667.93 
Electronic and other electrical 
OOUIDIMON -2sc-ccccwnenssvnceseseeeres 541.93 556.83 560.90 543.66 544.58 541.42 547.04 551.26 556.10 551.74 562.02 562.51 567.64 572.65 582.77 
Transportation equipment......... 760.80 792.34 802.49 756.45 768.25 775.27 790.30 789.32 802.62 757.07 796.65 816.64 814.53 814.09 833.57 
Motor vehicles and 
QUIEN tires. eerves cesses 776.91 | 831.15 | 829.76 | 776.60} 796.95| 810.90} 834.94) 831.68| 848.07| 780.24| 831.87| 866.32} 857.53| 852.92| 879.44 
Instruments and related 
PLOGUCTSE sdecc cme naswatcneeie caste 570.35 588.06 588.00 573.09 578.51 578.36 583.91 583.74 586.40 584.25 591.19 587.73 594.50 603.12 614.29 


Miscellaneous manufacturing... 434.51 450.93 | 447.02 | 435.24 | 44233] 447.60| 448.88 | 451.13 | 450.87| 444.88] 453.60 | 454.96| 461.09] 460.69] 467.12 


Nondurable good5...............:+++| 521.88 | 539.06} 540.38} 527.39 | 525.29] 529.02} 532.76) 536.20) 539.15) 538.05] 540.38} 547.35| 548.05) 552.28) 562.21 
Food and kindred products. 492.06 | 505.78| 51446] 495.51 489.50 | 490.32 | 497.28 | 503.78| 505.86| 507.87} 506.15} 513.20) 513.04} 518.55] 523.60 
Tobacco products......... 710.47 | 761.20| 639.38} 639.32 | 662.16 | 736.47 | 767.62| 821.07} 833.68| 854.46| 841.70] 753.31 753.45 | 758.35 | 782.34 
Textile mill products...... 425.99 | 439.11 437.18 | 432.64 | 426.12) 427.99} 436.81 | 437.22| 441.16) 434.83] 440.59] 438.75] 444.88] 448.86) 456.12 
Apparel and other textile 


PROGUCIS ecermrarsecessnursencsbeteeataas 317.80 | 331.74 | 330.11) 318.56 | 322.65] 328.37] 332.01} 333.02] 338.71 | 326.71 | 333.00) 331.57] 338.92] 339.90] 347.47 
Paper and allied products.......... 673.13 | 695.13 | 699.05 | 684.26| 675.10 | 684.85] 690.19} 688.90} 695.13} 690.15} 693.53] 712.63] 706.06) 708.55] 719.88 
Printing and publishing.............. 515.14 | 528.31 | 530.78} 514.98 | 515.36] 520.37) 523.11) 522.12) 520.37) 525.78| 530.69} 539.24 | 539.24] 543.59] 550.29 


Chemicals and allied products..| 739.58 751.64 752.99 737.87 734.44 735.30 737.43 744.29 746.05 746.82 754.68 769.87 763.73 771.69 782.71 
Petroleum and coal products....| 912.11 | 927.07] 948.53} 931.56 | 927.92 | 943.48} 917.62] 896.73} 909.02| 924.46} 906.95] 931.82| 936.58] 937.83] 962.28 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products............:..] 494.98 | 513.33) 515.82 | 503.45/ 503.42) 509.96) 511.21] 511.60} 513.28} 506.35) 510.05} 517.09] 514.59} 520.80} 532.53 
Leather and leather products...) 350.43 | 366.28} 359.28] 353.79| 355.63 | 359.08} 363.46| 367.30| 367.49} 359.41 | 377.12] 367.78} 370.59] 375.12] 378.40 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES............:00e0000+ 604.75 | 606.04| 606.05/ 602.56 606.84 | 601.79} 601.00} 603.34 | 606.84/ 609.17 | 617.40} 607.53| 605.18} 605.85] 607.00 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............0000 539.90 | 560.64] 549.89 | 547.96 | 550.75 | 547.79] 554.58} 560.86 | 554.50} 558.72 | 566.96 | 564.16) 570.51 | 570.62} 576.73 
RETA TIRADE on. --cccccsssensesnscanas 253.17 | 263.32 | 259.30 | 252.90} 256.83) 257.40) 259.16 | 262.77 | 265.19/ 268.80 | 270.30} 26438)| 264.96 | 264.33] 270.10 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE ............:.000004 511.78 | 528.88] 521.28] 521.28} 528.17) 523.08) 524.50] 535.81] 520.55} 525.99} 539.11 | 526.68) 529.95} 529.92} 532.11 
SERVICES.. 418.91 | 436.51] 429.67| 429.59] 432.90] 431.89} 431.57 | 436.22 | 431.30} 432.96] 439.90 | 435.40} 442.76 | 444.72| 448.32 


p re 
= preliminary. ri ns, ; 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
| Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
| 
Over 1-month span: 
56.2 61.0 61.9 62.8 58.8 56.3 60.7 61.0 59.4 65.4 63.6 62.1 
63.8 57.9 58.8 60.5 55.9 57,9 58.0 55.8 54.6 52.9 99:1 58.6 
54.4 58.3 $2.1 58.8 51.5 57.0 57.6 50.0 55.1 B72 58.7! 54.4 
| | | 
| | | | 
63.8 63.6 67.7 67.3 62.6 61.7 61.4 66.2) 67.3| 69.9) 70.8 lee 
66.7 66.2 64.5 63.9 61.4 58.7 60.0 58.4 57.6) 57.6) 59.0) 60.4 
60.7 55.9 59.6 54.6 56.3 56.2 56.2 59.0 57.4| 60.7) 59.8) = 
67.4, 68.3) 65.6| 67.0| 656] 649] 663] 684 69.7| 71.3) 71.3) 71.9 
70.6 66.9 65.9 62.4 62.6 61.1 58.0 59.8 60.0 60.8} 60.8 58.0 
61.1 58.8 57.3 59.0 55.2 57.4 56.9 62.1 60.0) a - = 
| 
69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 69.7| 69.8 71.3 
70.4 68.3 67.1 64.0 62.1 6T-7 61.8 63.8 59.8) 59.0| 59.3} 58.6 
60.1 57.3 57.0 57.6 58.0 58.7 = - - = =f = 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
Over 1-month span: | | 
SG Fe arapaetensmcarsaucsspuntssee eee ness nner xxsceecese 50.0 52.9 53.6 56.1 52.2 53.2 51.1} 55.4} 53.6 | 62.2 61.2) 55.4 
NG st cc essen ect ctradankiies cheval Goneniians 58.6 51.8 50.4 50.4 40.6 46.8 40.3 45.3) 42.1, 36.3 39.9) 45.0 
NOOO verreapenssae vores cee -eneeerstsbseceasenenrs sre cevted 40.3 42.4 39.6 44.6 36.3 45.3 57.2 38.5 | 42.8 | 48.9) $4.3) 48.9 
| 
51.8 51.4 57.6 56.8 54.3 51.8 53.6 55.4 59.7 68.3) 65.8 | 64.4 
59.4 57.9 51.8 44.2 41.7 34.9 37.4 37.1 38.1) 34.2| 35.6) 35.3 
37.4 31.7 37.1 30.2 33.8 43.9 43.2 44.6 38.5 48.9) 50.7} - 
| 
54.7 54.0 51.4 54.3 52:5: §2.2 55.4 61.2 61.5) 64.7) 66.2 | 65.1 
NOOB Fe recscsnestivecrcetsesevesccreciatvegectesttesceeess 59.7 49.3 48.2 36.7 36.7 36.7 28.4 31.3 33.5 | 35.3 32.7 28.1 
WSS Beeeoststor concn O es cceCrPeE Deer co aee cee RO Eee 33.1 29.1 28.1 36.0 30.9 34.5 36.3) 46.0) 45.0 - -| - 
| 
Over 12-month span: | | 
1997... 54.7 52.5 54.0 54.0 55.4 56.8 57.2} 57.9| 58.3 56.5) 55.4) 57.2 
1998... 54.0 49.3 46.0 40.6 35.6 33.8 30.9 32.0) 26.6 26.6 25.5) 26.3 
een ey cpa eee eat aindreaicniesie cedars 28.4 


— Data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


a a ee ee Ce Eee pene pe eee 
Employment status ; 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
2s. os . 5 . . aA : eyes le ‘AN if li <h T 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
CIV AN ADON LOPES, savesessseseverscroversrenaness 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
EEITIOV OG a cavetestoverccatontsncasaveisceaverd 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
AQVICUIEUNG ss ccasascctscsesceussesevaucessies 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 
Nonagricultural industries............| 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 
Une Mmployediis....csscssccscsesscncsersrese! 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate..........:ccccceees 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 
Not in the labor fOrce.......ccccesseeeeeens 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 
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span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


Industry 1991 | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999” 
IE | + 

Total employment............:ccccseeeesceeseeeeed 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 | 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,826 128,610 
PIIVAUCG SOCIOL retest acc raacsaneveos seeanceas viene) 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,007 108,450 
(GOOUS-prOoduchnGize-secsertecssevanexeereveeceseed 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,347 25,240 
MING! <vcseccncsscssassesserccsdeccayssnsesasnavees 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
COnSHUCHON rescect rere scceetenseveenteseee ae 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 5,985 6,273 
MAnUFACHISING :esecatesscsacssassecacatsrecacesss 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,772 18,432 
Service-producing...........:.scccsccsescereeecee 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 | 95,115 97,727 100,480 103,370 
Transportation and public utilities. 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,600 6,791 
Wholesale trade...... j 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,831 7,003 
Retailitrader.s.aeacicoec esce 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 | 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,296 22,784 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,407 7,633 
SOIVICCSs3aarecsieusseasdasceiienccaaetets saved 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,526 38,999 
GOvVemimenttiz. scsscetneovetienecseesecOosav 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,819 20,160 
FOG Oral iivcccxccceacerevsesenneeteeVe suteukees 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 FaTpey 2,699 2,686 2,669 
State.... ae 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 | 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
LOCALE. 5, casvuassnrsestessvessieseereessvoverens 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,521 12,795 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999° 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOUIS:c..........s.secisecsnscasnasetsonossesercse 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ae 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:ce0ee 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average weekly NOUIS.........:ccssscssseersrencazsonsssoensease 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.90 17.05 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:0-10+41 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 741.91 748.50 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........ccscecesccssesseseescssceeeerneeee 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.8 39.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.59 17.13 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............02:00+1 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 643.69 668.07 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........::csceccesscsersceseesesseeeeees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... = 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:4 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOUSS........c:escescescescesseesessseseeeeees 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.66 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......-.-.-::0+++44 502.92 51 4.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 606.04 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOUIS........ccsssssusssrecensncsssecesseeses 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........2:0000 i 1115 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.06 14.60 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............:+++++ 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 539.90 560.64 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOUIS...............++ axes 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... oe 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.73 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........-.+4 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.17 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average Weekly NOULS.........:.scsceseseceseseeererseerseeess 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9; 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.06 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............. ; 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 511.78 528.88 
Services: 

Average weekly hours 32.4 32.5 32.5] 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... : 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39) 11.79 12.28 12.85 13.39 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:00 342.55 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.91 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 
a eas 
=T 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended | ended 
Sept. 1999 
+ + + + ——+ 
Glulllan workersteccccic ns oss eeconcae ie eee 134.1 135.2 136.3) 137.4) 139.0 139.8 140.4, 141.8 143.3 44 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wiaite-Collat WOYKEIS ssarcccesescseesesnveyausiucesscarpeypecveccraseeceroncesort 135.2| 136.5} 137.7| 138.7} 140.6] 141.4) 141.9] 143.3) 145.0 2 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical... | 135.8 136.7 137.5) 138.3 140.0 141.0 141.3 142.2 143.9 gs 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial...........-..:0+44 135.3 137.3) 139.1 139.7 141.7 141.8 143.5 145.4; 147.3 1.3 4.0 
Administrative support, including Clerical............00008) 135.8 136.9 138.0 139.3 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 9 3.1 

Blue-collar workers 2 132.4) 133.2} 134.3} 135.3} 136.1 137.1 138.3); 139.5 9 3.1 

SEMVICE OCCUDALONS :crecceennvetsss--censcersvarerectenaansncrauavonccianedss 134.6} 135.6] 136.9} 137.9} 139.4| 140.0) 141.3) 142.4) 143.1 iS rae 

Workers, by industry division: | 

GOOdS=PrOGUGIN Get. -.cscexestie ane deavexesencasuercapy viacessassemtneseaauseh 133.6; 134.1 135.1 136.3} 137.2} 137.9] 139.0; 140.0; 141.2 9 2.9 
Manufacturing...... 134.6] 135.3} 136.4) 137.2} 138.2} 138.9) 139.9; 140.9) 142.1 9 2.8 

Service-producing.. 134.2} 135.5} 136.8} 137.7} 139.6} 140.4; 140.9) 142.4) 144.0 ‘4 3.2 
Services...........0+- .| 186.5} 137.6] 138.3) 139.0) 140.8] 141.7) 142.3) 143.2) 145.1 1.3 3.1 

Health services...........:00 | 136.7] 137.9] 138.0} 138.5} 139.1 139.1 140.5, 141.4) 142.7 9 2.6 
HOSP AISicvecsenessseses erence al 135/61 ~~ 1S6:719 9 1871 138.2} 139.4, 140.2) 141.3) 142.2) 143.4 8 2.9 
EGhiGational S@IViCOS,csrvecsnescsossonserevecetenencacvaeddvetareerecece 136.5} 137.0} 137.5) 137.7) 140.2) 141.0} 141.3) 141.7; 144.6 2.0 3.1 
PUM eciineRSt ABOU aii oka ramgemtane eens 134.1] 135.1) 136.4) 137.4) 138.9) 139.9) 140.8) 141.5) 142.4, & 26 
Wonimianulacturiig: asses cteetsescaisaccerssscaceritzeyseasitfasteecerecans 133.8} 135.1 136.2} 137.3) 139.0) 139.9} 140.5; 141.9) 143.4) 11 32 
Private industry Workers. ...............sccsscccesseseeerseeeeeeerenes 133.9} 135.1 136.3; 137.5| 139.0 139.8 140.4) 142.0) 143.3] 9 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............:csscccsecereseeeeeeatereeeeee 134.1 135.2 136.4; 137.5) 138.8 139.4 | 141.9} 143.2 9 32 

Workers, by occupational group: | 

White=collar WOrKOIS c-vecccatenanccsssecsueenencecersptevsecccseenstteresd 135.2} 136.7} 138.1 139.4) 141.1 142.0} 142.4) 144.1; 145.6! 1.0 3.2 

Excluding sales occupations | 135.9} 137.4) 138.8) 139.9) 141.3) 141.9} 143.0) 144.5) 146.0) 1.0 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 136.7) 137.8] 138.8) 140.1 141.6; 142.6 142.9) 144.1, 145.2) 8) 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 135.2 137.4 139.4 140.0 141.9 141.8) 143.7 145.8 147.7) 1.3] 44 
Sales OCCUPATIONS...........cssscseecssessseesssecssessssesssessseensseess| 182.2] 133.5] 185.3] 137.3] 140.4] 142.6] 139.6] 142.6] 144.1] 1.4 2.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 135.9 137.0 138.2 139.6 140.6 141.4 142.6 143.7; 145.0 i) 3.1 
BI@= CONST WONKCTS Secrseeserccaccnesstoaractseavseesxansepeiee-varerernt 131.7} 132.3} 133.1 134.3} 135.2} 135.9} 136.9) 138.2) 139.4) 9 3.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 131.7 131.9 132.9} 134.4) 135.4; 136.1 137.2 138.4; 139.6 9 3.1 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 132.2 133.0 133.6) 134.7 135.7 136.8 137.3 138.4, 139.9} i 3.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 128.0; 128.9] - 129.3) 129.9) 130.7) 130.7; 131.6) 133.6) 134.4) 6 2.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 134.2 135.8 137.0 137.6 138.5 139.2 141.0 142.3| 143.2) 6 3.4 
SOIVICE OCCUPAUONS 22 aewes sasesccruasacdartassvancsseeaearaernecnnseelh © 1 OGe1)| Oo 1G4s1] | aS. WEOhe tr.s 138.0) 139.5 140.6. 141.0 3) 2.7 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’ ...........0... 133.2) 134.2} 135.3| 136.6] 138.0| 139.0} 139.3] 140.8, 141.9 8 2.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
OOS PK OCIC IN race cet noses oP aoge sea ptpavsycxsctaxee<eresanacsesates 133.6) 134.1 135.1 136.2} 137.1 137.8} 138.9) 139.9] 1414.1 9} 2.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........:csceseeeeseeeeeeteneeeeed 133.1 133.6] 134.5) 135.6) 136.5; 137.2) 138.3] 139.3) 140.5 9 2.9 
White-collar OCCUDAHONS: ...-:c5)-1-cecsssesnseseuensvorssnnaacsesyans 135.6] 136.2} 187.7] 138.8] 139.7} 140.2} 141.7] 142.7) 143.9 8 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS............ssscccsseeeessseeeeeesens 134.5} 135.0) 136.3) 137.4) 138.3] 138.8 140.4) 141.3) 142.5 8 3.0 
BIUe=Collar OCCUPATIONS. <acccxcinrarectdieasssreccaacsuststoarcuesciieh 132.4; 132.8) 133.5; 1846) 135.5) 186.3} 137.1 138.3) 139.4 8 2.9 
Construction... 129.7} 129.7} 130.6} 132.7/ 133.4) 134.3| 135.6) 136.9] 137.9 Xf 3.4 
Manufacturing | 134.6) 135.3) 136.4) 137.2] 138.2} 138.9] 139.9} 140.9} 142.1 9} 2.8 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS...cccccsscsorcesarcsccseveceresasncearsennsnel 135.8 136.7 138.2 139.1 140.1 140.5 141.8 143.0 144.3 9 3.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS........cccscssseeeeeeessseeneeeeees 134.5} 135.3) 136.5) 137.3) 138.3| 138.7) 140.1 141.3) 142.5 8 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations. a 134.3 135.0 135.9 136.8 137.7 138.5 139.4 140.5 8 27 
DUAN ES serrata sa sateneaveroncctosursrensvineotaxcastavtaraniensVataesaseayh 135.7] 136.5} 137.4) 138.5} 139.2) 139.9) 141.0/ 142.3 9 27 
INIA G cectannssstdevircasaeradensvnuctesqnncaptiiniesssiacrenncaneanl 134.5) 135.9] 136.7} 137.6) 188.2) 139.6) 140.4) 141.5 8 2.8 
SSI VICO*OLOCUCHIC, ictersiovexativr-deatecssor ees aneaventiverstevanoeacusvald 135.3} 136.7; 137.8} 139.6; 140.5| 140.9) 142.8] 144.1 9 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........ccccsseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 134.5 136.1 137.4 138.5 140.0 140.6 141.7 143.3 144.6 9 3.3 
White-collar OCCUPANONG iasssecicscscscessrsiessscsssesssovssurstessnel 134.9] 136.6} 138.0} 139.3} 141.2} 142.2} 142.3) 144.3) 145.8 1.0 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. | 136.3 138.1 139.5 140.6 142.2 142.8 143.8 145.5 147.0 1.0 3.4 
BIUG-COl Ar OCCUDAMONS: iasessosevs services osorersseraccesiusshsysess ate 130.0} 130.9} 132.1 133.2) 134.3) 134.8} 136.2) 137.8} 139.1 9 3.6 
SELVICE OCOUD AUCH sisntecscarsurseivdsnssuscidantstvsnenovernavseny) 132.7] 133.9} 135.0} 135.8] 137.0] 137.8) 139.3) 140.5} 140.8 2 2.8 
Transportation and public utilities... -| 132.9) 134.2) 185.8] 137.1 138.5} 139.3} 139.7] 140.9} 141.8 6 2.4 
PI ReReIS SON TEU se tush ons fuxehestysecaverapasssateresissvtadtersias «| 132.1 133.4) 134.0) 134.9) 136.7} 137.3) 136.8} 138.1 138.7 4 15: 
UNSC eettaracsscividcauxtrgerineteusesucvsaanibaitpacn che | 183.7) 185.1 137.9; 139.7} 140.7) 141.9] 143.4] 144.6) 145.7 8 3.6 
COMMUNICATIONS. ........sssssessseecreens | 131.8} 134.0) 136.6} 139.2) 140.5! 141.7] 143.3] 144.9] 146.1 8 4.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services..... -| 136.0} 136.4) 139.6] 140.3) 141.0) 142.1 143.4, 144.2) 145.1 6 29 
Wholesale and retail trade... | 182.4) 132.9} 134.7] 185.8] 137.6] 138.2) 138.9! 141.1 142.2 8 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUpatIONS..........cccccccseseesesecseseeeny 133.0} 134.0] 135.5} 136.3) 138.1 138.8; 139.9) 141.9} 142.8 6 3.4 
WROLESAIG ACG sais seccntisxncavatsasszaverdsecccsestanexscséssuencinasss 134.6) 135.1 137.7| 138.6 140.8] 142.8) 142.7; 144.6] 146.3 V2 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. -| 134.5] 135.4] 137.0] 138.2] 140.0] 141.2] 142.4, 144.0] 145.8 1.3 44 
Rota MAS ee crrccracrusvcccnuecrecertrdensariiwciscsiretssnsssesesuvenceed 131.1 131.7) 193.1 134.4] 135.9] 135.6) 136.8) 139.1 140.0 6 3.0 
General merchandise StOFres. ..........00sseccsesesesseseseereeees 128.6} 130.0} 131.2} 133.0] 133.2} 134.0) 135.0) 135.6) 137.2 1.2 3.0 
FOOG'StOLGS i, os sa ccscesaseavisecsssvenshacnvessavesuncescsigasidvanseviedis | 129.8] 129.4) 131.3] 132.9] 133.7] 132.7] 134.3 135.7| 137.0) 1.0 25 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cccccecccsceseeeees | 130.5 134.5 136.7 138.4 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 1.2 4.7 
Excluding sales occupations 133;5 137.6 140.2 141.3 143.2 143.3 145.6 148.8 151.0 1.5 5.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 133.1 140.6 143.3 145.3 148.4 146.7 148.8 155.4 159.3 2.5 7.3 
IISUKAN COS races cracecetap terns caste cso ecuccnasssupvuntenccoesnssecusvanacey 133.1 134.8 137.4 138.9 141.9 141.7 141.7 144.0 144.5 3 1.8 
SOIVICCS scm nsevescanenenescavecteseeserav. ver seesasnesaccteuatcareacsvescerseant 137.0 138.5) 139.3) 140.3 141.8) 142.7) 143.5} 144.6) 146.1 1.0 3.0 
BUSINESS!SCIVICES otiscasccst cecvevacscntarsssuizsccoseseaastie ocnmcaver 136.3) 138.6] 139.5) 140.7) 143.5) 145.9) 147.5) 148.7) 150.7 1.3 5.0 
Pl@alth SOnViGGS 2s. cscccc-ctnns cons seasanus vovussenevsncsacvcansuvaceacvenene 137.0 138.1 138.2 138.7 139.0 139.0 140.5 141.4 142.6 8 2.6 
Hospitals.......... 135.4) 136.5) 136.7 138.2 139.1 139.9) 141.2 142.1 143.0 6 2.8 
Educational!Servicess.cc:civsc.c-cerscenccssenessne 141.6] 142.6) 143.4) 143.9) 147.0) 147.7) 148.3) 148.7) 152.2 2.4 35 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItICS............cscescesceeecessesteseeeeenee 142.5 143.7 144.3 144.8 147.8 148.5 149.2 149.6 152.6 2.0 3:2 
Nonmanufacturing 133.3] 134.7] 136.0 137.2 138.9} 139.7 140.3 142.0) 143.4 1.0 3.2 
White-collar workers.. 134.9] 136.5} 137.9} 139.2 141.1 142.0 142.3 144.1 145.6 1.0 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.2 137.9 139.3 140.5 142.0 142.7 143.7 145.3 146.8 1.0 3.4 
Blue=collaroccupationsic.c-..c-saaccctussscssescteenareocseesecoeases 129.4 130.1 131.0 132.4 133.4 134.0 135.2 136.8 138.0 9 3.4 
SOMVICE OCCUPATIONS i. 5. cas ncessarvsuvavvencassssscencbscasreoeassncae 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.9 137.7 139.2 140.4 140.7 L 2.8 
State and local government WOFKETS...........cssecsseeseseeeseaeees 135.0 135.7 136.5 136.9 139.0 139.8 140.5 141.0 143.1 1.5 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar Worke’rS...........:ccceeeeee 134.8; 135.5) 136.1 136.2 138.4) 139.3) 139.8] 140.2 142.6 Lez 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical....... 134.6 135.1 135.6 135.6 137.7 138.5 138.8 139.3 142.0 1.9 3:41 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.............sccs4 135.6 136.4 137.5 137.9 140.4 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 1.2 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical............:...04 135.3 136.1 136.9 137.2 139.5 140.3 141.4 141.3 143.0 1.2 25 

Biltie-COnan WOON si ooso pce oe scencecaccecstse rey osocemnacscteatcwsstasnce! 133.3] 134.2 135.0 135.2| 136.8 137.8} 138.8} 139.5} 140.9 1.0 3.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

ISOIVICGS ie es oarcsen tens, ROR Meeks eee eee 135.4] 136.0| 136.5) 136.6) 139.0) 139.7) 140.0/ 140.5| 143.2 1.9 3.0 
Services excluding schools” 134.4) 135.3) 136.1 136.2) 138.7) 138.8] 139.6) 140.3 142.6 1.6 2.8 
Health services...........000 a 186:0))— 137.2 137.9] 138.0) 140.3) 140.7| 141.2 142.0 144.2 125 2.8 
FIOSDIAlSs ros-cerscunsnacecsseacecessussactrobinsccscaniencceeseexsscceeoanl 136.3 137.6 138.4 138.4 140.7 141.2 141.7 142.7 144.8 5: 2.9 
EGuGational SCrnViCOS arcccvccseanscsereterecssenearovesvanes ec vastresee 135.4 135.9 136.3 136.5 138.8 139.6 139.9 140.3 143.1 2.0 3.1 
SCHON Siiesss-sspassencurastiects 135.7 136.2) 136.6) 136.7} 139.1 139.9} 140.2 140.6) 143.5 2.1 3.2 
Elementary and secondary.. 135.5 135.8 136.1 136.2 138.8 139.3 139.6 140.0 142.9 ai 3.0 
Colleges and universities..... 136.3 137.2 137.9 138.1 140.4 141.5 141.7 142.1 144.8 1.9 3.4 
Public administration? ........:cccscssscsssssssssssssessssssssssssssssssii 134.1] 135.1} 136.4} 137.4) 138.9) 139.9] 140.8) 141.5) 142.4 6 2.5 


1 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
] | i 3 12 
Series | months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. June | Sept. ended ended 
| | Sept. 1999 
+ 
+ 
Cluilian Workers nine. pee eee ee eee 131.6) 132.8) 134.0] 135.0/ 136.8} 137.7| 138.4] 139.8) 141.3 1.1 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
White-collar WOrKeYS........:0cecseseeeeeeereees 133.0| 134.3] 135.6] 136.7) 138.8} 139.7) 140.1 141.6} 143.3 1.2 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical 134.0| 135.0] 135.8} 136.6] 138.5) 139.4) 140.1 141.0; 142.6 : 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.............., 133.5] 135.6) 137.4) 138.3/ 140.5) 140.3) 141.6 143.8) 145.9] 1.5 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical.............1s+.++4] 132.7} 133.7] 135.0] 136.2) 137.5} 138.6; 140.0) 140.9) 142.3 1.0 3.5 
Blue-collar workers 128.4) 129.3) 130.4) 131.4) 132.6) 133.3) 134.5} 135.8} 137.0 9 3.3 
SERVIGE OCCU PAU OMS sacccccecscazpaneseacuctsncninescacrensxestecnerracsevevasel 131.5} 132.6) 133.7} 134.5) 136.1 137.0} 138.3) 139.4) 140.1 | eS) 2.9 
| 
Workers, by industry division: | 
(OOS =P rOGUCHAG se esece cree -asaveenreconececesattuseecuevosuneesctesaersese=tam 129.9) 130.6) 132.0) 133.3) 134.4) 135.2! 136.3) 137.4) 138.6 9 3.1 
Manufacturing...... 131.3) 132.2) 133.7) 134.6] 136.0) 136.8) 137.9; 139.0) 140.2 9 3.1 
Service-producing.. 132.2; 133.6) 134.8] 135.7} 137.8] 138.7; 139.2; 140.7) 142.3 At 3.3 
S@IViCES in----.--<- 134.8; 136.0) 136.9] 137.6] 139.6) 140.5) 141.5) 142.3) 144.1) 1.3 3.2 
Health services.. 134.3] 135.4 136.2} 136.5} 137.6) 137.6] 138.8) 139.7| 140.9 9 2.4 
Hospitals.......... 132.5] 133.6] 134.2} 135.1 136.4) 137.1 138.1| 138.8) 140.1 RS) 2.7 
Educational services 135.3} 135.9} 136.3) 136.5) 139.1 140.0; 140.2) 140.6) 143.7 22 3.3 
= | 
Publicradministrationta:cvaskexsacncauesoccceue racers 130.3) 131.4] 132.7] 133.2) 134.8] 135.9) 136.9| 137.8) 139.5) 1.2 3.5 
NORMA ULACRIFIR Gost cus cccsaceecensncecvcseccseccrstnuesteuarsrsncsurecH 15165 132.8 134.0 135.1 137.0 137.8; 138.4 139.9 141.5) 11 3.3 
Private induStry WOrKers...........:......sssscsseceeesoccerneoeneeres 131.0] 132.3] 133.7} 134.9) 136.6] 137.4 138.1; 139.7) 141.0} 9) 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 131.2; 132.4] 133.7| 134.8] 136.3] 136.9} 138.2! 139.6] 140.8) 9 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | 
White-Collat: WOMKC!S.ccccaccasvacweecseosensevasusenouvanadscvarnsnscares 132.7) 134.2) 135.7) 137.0) 139.0} 139.9} 140.3) 142.1 143.5) 1.0| 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALONS............c:cccscccescesseseeeseenes 133.4) 134.8} 136.3} 137.5} 139.1 139.7; 141.0} 142.5] 143.9) 1.0 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 133.7| 134.8) 135.9} 137.1 138.7} 139.7| 140.7) 141.8] 142.6] 6 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 133.6) 135.8) 137.8 138.7; 140.9 140.5 141.9 144.3, 146.4 t5 3.9 
SAl@S OCCUPALONS <2. oo. Seseucecscecscervesescosseseatsenesssonssreete 129.8} 131.4) 133.1 135.2} 138.8} 141.3) 137.3) 140.5) 142.1 1A 2.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 132.9) 133.9) 135.3) 136.7) 137.9 138.9| 140.4 141 4) 1427| 9 3.5 
BIGS-COllariWOrkers 5. -.cecse-cviyeonssaanssevesdvovice digtcatyandiesiucsasnday 128.3) 129.1 130.2; 1831.3} 132.4) 133.2 134.3 135.6) 136.8. 9 3.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......! 128.2) 128.7) 129.8) 131.2) 132.3} 133.0} 134.3) 135.6} 136.7} 8 3.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 129.5) 130.6 131.6 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7, 138.3 2 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 124.1 125.1 125.9 126.4 127.6 127.8 129.1; 131.0} 131.9) 4 3.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 130.2 131.8 133.2 133.7 135.1 135.8 | 137.3} 138.3} 139.4| 8 3.2 
Service occupations. ...........:ce0 129.9] 131.1 132.1 133.0; 134.4) 135.3 136.7) 137.8| 138.0| Al Ma i 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 130.1) 131.2) 132.3) 133.6) 135.2) 136.4| 136.8) 138.2| 139.3) 8 3.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOODS =p OCUCING meres tetrcccstaacncsnausbatanisaveanntacadcusiancson-er vey 129.9} 130.6] 132.0} 133.2} 134.3) 135.2 136.3; 137.3) 138.5 9 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........::c:ssssesesesrsesreesees 129.3} 130.0) 131.3) 132.5) 133.6] 134.4) 135.5} 136.6] 137.8) 9} 3.1 
White-collar occupations | 132.3] 132.9] 185.0] 136.3] 137.4] 138.2! 139.4) 140.5| 141.7 9 3.1 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS........c:cceeceeeeeeseeee 130.9; 131.6) 133.3) 134.6) 135.7) 136.4) 137.8} 138.8} 140.1 9 3.2 
BIUe-COllar OCCUPANONGS. cecscsessvsicovexssnscsnioscsssasnsssousessxerd 128.4) 129.2) 130.1 131.3| 132.3) 133.3) 134.3) 135.4) 136.6 9 3.3 
Construction «| 124.7) 124.9) 126.0) 128.1 128.5} 129.3] 130.7) 131.9 133.0| 8 3.5 
ISIC EONS eeserccarcenrccscsssporussasensvnsdneccdvissbvssceacsrorseayarg 131.3} 132.2} 133.7} 134.6] 136.0} 136.8] 137.9} 139.0} 140.2 X) 3.4 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS....:...s:0.-secscorssessceresssrsenesesessened 132.8} 133.6) 135.6) 136.8) 138.3} 139.0) 140.1 141.4, 142.7 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 131.3) 132.2) 133.8) 135.0; 186.3} 137.1 138.3) 139.6) 140.8 9 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations........ 130.2} 131.2} 132.3) 133.1 134.3) 135.3) 136.3} 137.2) 138.4 9 3.4 
DUTADIES Te casseccncxenessorss 131.2) 131.9) 133.4) 134.5} 185.9) 136.9] 137.9} 139.1 140.4 9 3.3 
INGFIAUS Iie sates eee taatnncaercanadansniacivaviarsvedievanncvcssrstivicestayl 131.4) 132.6) 134.2) 134.9; 136.0; 136.8) 138.0) 138.7) 139.7 7 27 
Service-producing raavespyiscatassvy sossnsnsnnnenneneceenngegeununnanunnnnnnee 131.6} 133.1 134.4; 135.6] 137.6) 138.4) 138.9) 140.8) 142.1 9 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCuUpationS.............:cccccessesrsereesseeeeed 132.3 133.9 135.2 136.2 137.9 138.5 139.8 141.4 142.6 8 3.4 
White-collar occupations 4 182.6; 184.3) 135.7) 187.0] 18912) 440.1 140.3} 142.3 143.8 141 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtiONS.......cc.cccececesecseseeeseseeed 134.2} 135.9} 137.3] 138.4) 140.2 140.7; 142.0) 143.7 145.1 1.0 3.5 
Blue-collar OCCU DEMON amy <eccauvistarswiovuccerexciédrenaeaeranasteits 127.9} 128.9} 130.2) 131.1 132.4) 132.9} 134.4) 135.9 137.0 8 3.5 
Service occupations.......... 129.8} 131.0) 132.1 133.0} 134.2) 135.2} 136.7] 137.8 138.0 4 28 
Transportation and public utilities............ 130.1 131.3 132.1 132.8 134.3 135.1 135.4 136.8 137.5 5 2.4 
Transportation be aiapiinutuavanepansfancanesddvinge 128.5; 129.5} 130.1 130.4) 132.4) 132.9} 132.3! 133.7) 1 34.4 s 1 5 
Public utilities... abies 132.0; 133.5} 134.5; 135.7/ 136.5) 137.8} 139.2) 140.6 141.5 6 3.7 
Communications.. dant 131.8} 134.0} 134.4) 135.8} 136.7; 138.0! 139.4) 141.1 141 9 6 3. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. «| 182.2) 132.9) 134.7] 135.6] 136.3] 137.4) 138.9 140.0 140.9 6 : 
Wholesale and retail trade............sccsseccsssessrecscesssereees 130.9] 131.6; 133.3] 134.6] 136.6] 137.0] 137.7 139.6 140.7 8 
Excluding sales occupations. 132.2] 133.2] 134.7] 135.6] 137.6) 138.2} 139.5| 141.1] 1418 s “ 
Wholesale WAGG sc. scaiesciaccccssteses «| 133.0) 133.6) 136.2) 137.1 139.3} 141.3) 140.7} 142.3 144.3 14 re 
Excluding SAIES OCCUPALONS .., vcssccctssosecssesescsrevaseenees 133.9} 135.0] 136.5; 137.8} 139.6] 140.8} 141.9 143.0 144.8 13 
PROBE AMG Fo, ocsnecceccvareattacrertsexcoesetisdasvecerstasvasibesasectsed 129.9; 130.6] 131.9} 133.3] 135.2) 134.8] 136.2! 138.3 138.9 ‘4 =! 
General merchandise stores.. -| 126.7) 128.4) 129.4) 131.5] 132.2! 133.0! 133.7 134.3 135.6 10 
FOU! SLOTS) 2. cediversencucutestcnencnsetanatie santevesucceriscvasssns¥iniG 126.7; 127.0) 129.0} 130.5} 131.7 130.5] 131.8 132.8 133.9 8 - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
{June 1989 = 100] 


| 1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 1999 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccceseeseseeeeee 126.4) 130.6 132.6 134.8) 138.1 139.8 137.2 142.4; 144.5 1.5 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........cccccceseessesceseeseeeee 129.3 133.6 135.9 137.5 139.7 139.6 141.0 144.8 147.5 1.9 5.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 128.9 138.3 140.9 143.2 147.0 144.4 146.1 154.5 159.2 3.0 8.3 
TASULANCO Sececnsccce-sccupacssee-teesoreetespustensarsetorenttesserescsieosel 128.7} 130.2) 133.1 134.8} 138.7} 138.5} 137.4] 139.8] 140.2 3 MEd 
SOIVICOS erro sete esviencceccssnttestestie otter oie saa eet teanescaevoeel 134.7} 136.2} 137.2} 138.3} 140.0) 140.8) 142.2) 143.2) 144.5 9 3.2 
BUSINESS!SCIVICES, «i -2ten<cccvaccssctctosssporesesusecterescesnesusaes 134.9 137.3 137.6} 139.2 141.8 144.1 145.4) 146.3 148.5 1.5 47 
Health services... | 134.3] 135.4) 136.2 136.5} 137.5 137.4) 138.7 139.6 140.6 7 2.3 
HOS pitals:seccciccrsacoxscceersctvssactoseerst ss csrcesoraeo ns teeeeee 132.2} 133.2} 133.6) 134.7} 135.8} 136.5] 137.6) 138.3) 139.3 Th 2.6 
Educational! SenviCesitrccrcstrcsssssteesteerecocccssemtoes sees 137.8) 138.4) 139.1 139.6} 142.8) 143.5) 143.9) 144.2) 147.5 2.3 3.3 
Colleges and universitieS...........:.:ccsceecseeeeeesseeeeeeeees 137.8 138.7 139.1 139.7 142.8 143.6 144.1 144.4) 147.2 1.9 3.1 
Nonmantfacturing:.:-.ccecccces.-cccareresecerstxcesscsectsresesccnessseee 130.7} 132.1 133.4) 134.7} 136.5) 137.4) 137.9] 139.7) 141.0 9 3.3 
White-collar workers........... 132.4) 134.1 135.5} 136.8; 138.9) 139.8) 140.1 142.0} 143.5 11 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 133.8} 135.5} 136.9} 138.1 139.8; 140.3) 141.6) 143.2) 144.6 1.0 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations.......... «| 126.4) 9 127.1 128.2| 129.5; 130.5) 131.1 132.4) 134.0) 135.1 8 3.5 
S@MNICE OCCUPATIONS? .-n.cccesassrsceracsorecstevedspoewtertsraree| 129:7)|| 10059] 1320 132.9 134.1 135.1 136.5 137.7 137.9 mt 2.8 
State and local government Workels..............cccceeseeeeeeees 133.6] 134.4) 135.1 135.4] 137.6} 138.5) 139.0) 139.6) 142.2 1.9 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WV nite-Collan WOmrkOIS....cccccsccecusavscatsecesceecuonesbsocsaeecenseacetnsen 133.7 134.5 135.0 135.2 137.6 138.5 138.9] 139.3 142.1 2.0 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical..... 134.4 135.1 135.5 135.6 137.9 138.7 138.9 139.4 142.5 2.2 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. et 1odel 134.1 135.1 135.6 138.0 139.3 140.1 140.5 142.7 1.6 3.4 
Administrative support, including Clerical.............:.see 131.4 132.3) 133.0 133.3} 135.4 136.5 137.4 137.5} 139.6 ES) 3.1 

BlUG-COllar WOFKONS |: csscccscscsonceacocssesacenevsevesnuevereceeroscsvacouees 131.2 132.3) 133.1 133:5)" 135.4 136.0 136.9 137.6) 139.4 1.3 3.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

SONICS sen sceenercee eter a reanestereuat' enon secresnensstnciceasteene-acascne 134.7} 135.3} 135.7} 135.9] 138.4) 139.2] 139.5} 139.9) 142.9 2.1 3.3 

Services excluding SChOOIS"......csssietetminteseieen 133.3] 134.4) 135.4) 135.5] 137.8] 138.2] 139.0} 139.6) 142.1 1.8 3.1 

HIRAI ESCIVICOS srcerecnns cecnconsesctenssececviapareneiestensccasrnaerence 133.9} 135.3} 136.3) 136.5] 138.7) 139.2} 139.7} 140.4; 142.8 dev, 3.0 

FOS Ditals troeracsssaercossemeenssaamvencereersuescesrereeneresemmececesert 133.7} 135.2} 136.3} 136.5) 138.6) 139.1 139.7} 140.6} 142.8 1.6 3.0 

Educational services. Ey 134.8] 135.3} 135.7} 135.8) 138.4) 139.3) 139.5} 139.8} 142.9 2.2 3.3 

SONOOISS cadre senses cat resdesecsonsssctcootaytcr ey smircneaeannchcas anor 134.9} 135.5} 135.8} 136.0) 138.5) 139.5) 139.6} 140.0) 143.1 2.2 3.3 

Elementary and SCCONGALY..........csesceseesceeeseereeeees 135.3 135.7] 136.0 136.1 138.7] 139.3 139.5 139.9) 143.1 2.3 3.2 

Colleges and Universities. ...........c.cscessereseereereeseess 133.6} 134.6) 135.2} 135.5) 137.7| 139.6] 139.6) 139.8; 142.6 2.0 3.6 

Public administration’=.sa:tae:.... 58 ee... wastes cn 130.3; 131.4] 132.7/ 133.2) 134.8] 135.9] 136.9) 137.8] 139.5 1.2 3.5 

' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. “ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


a ST SE SETS IR SE PEC SETS SSS USERS TREE SESS 
1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
= ft aa th 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended | ended 
Sept. 1999 
Private INGUStIrY WOFKELS.........sseseesseeseesesserseesensersnesensenenes 140.8 141.8 142.6 143.7 144.5 145.2 145.8 147.3 148.6 0.9 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers i 142.0 143.4 144.7 145.6 146.6 147.4 147.9 149.4 151.0 1.1 3.0 
Blue-Collar WOrKELS..........-sssssessscsvseccsssesrcenscssaccassensescssnsees 138.8 139.0 139.1 140.4) (141.0 141.6 142.2 143.6 144.8 8 AF 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING.......cececseseeseessenseseesetsesesnscsenseensenseneraseae 141.5 141.5 141.5 142.5 143.0 143.2 144.3 145.2 146.3 8 2.3 
S@rviCe-PrOdUCinG. .......sssscesesseessreeseeerseeecsesessseesesetarseneneees 139.8 141.4 142.7 143.8 144.9 145.7) 146.1 147.9 149.4 1.0 3.1 
Manufacturing........:ccecccescceseeenees «| 141.4 141.7 141.7 142.4 142.6 142.7 143.6 144.5} 145.7 8) 2.2 
NONMANUPACtUING.....-2.cecereeeereeseeseereeseesstenesseeseetateeseeees 142.7 143.9 145.0 145.8 146.3 148.0 149.4 9 3.0 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 1999 Percent change 
. 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended | ended 
Sept. 1999 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WWM OI scaccccsxsececdsaswecsonsuscccuncroatacmesaeepenccenvsndsuahabeusk Auatveusvavduastanes? 133.2 133.5 134.0 135.3 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 0.9 2.5 
GOOdS-PrOGUCiNG.............cescestssscssssessecsenntrecersvenasaecsnseeonedsses 132.3 132.5 132.7 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 aff 27%; 
SOrviCO-PrOdUCING. ..........cesrsccsrsosscenvenersecasesnsssnseasssnssnsenseses 134.0 134.5 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 9 2.2 
Manufacturing........ 133.0 133.3 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 ry 2.2 
Nonmanufacturing..........:ccccessecesseeeeereses 132.9] 133.2} 133.9] 135.3} 136.9) 137.4) 138.1 139.2; 140.3 8 2.5 

NGI Ritccecesccercccccsuassnesasctsscursncse-neecsuvocvusseutuneeventovee 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 9 3.2 
Goods-producing.... 134.0 134.7 135.9) 136.9) 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 9 3.0 
S@LVICE-PFOGUCIAG) i. .ccssecctensscenvoenssecnsstavnchnadsaseaedvusaucriusrsisvey 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4 1.0 3.4 
M@NUfA CHUNG) << ---2.0<0c0--ccnseecartaceusvanevesaucteccecsssnsrnesudssnscaasseas 135.1 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 9 3.0 
NONMANUTACHINTING: «001 soxcsiassiviswcantanscnvedavenoniiwacaininssnnanemnanl 133.4 134.9 136.3 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 1.0 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
134.0 135.0 136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 1.2 3.2 
132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 8 3.1 
136.2 136.9 138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 1.0 2.9 
132.5 133.4 135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 8 3.5 
Workers, by area size’ 
| 
WRG ODOT BOBS 5a. iss asiccacennseneensanvendvaxacadvennssunasataanes susncaeantny 133.9 135.1 136.4 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0) 143.3} 9 3.0 
QUT AICS cree ceanent cesses nxeuere stdavissecrvomeccvsasstevanccesrscsoesancosacsese 133.8 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8) 143.1) 9 3.5 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MIO aieanneenecasnursteceds oveses ences suman tnecauuseutCececussonseepencervoscescecschh 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7) of 2.5 
GOOUS=-DIOGUCING: ceavascavincsecduecusssoveniveastvaresdssentevenceroodsucoris® 126.6 | 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9) 8 3.0 
Service-producing.. aay 130.4 131.2 131.8 132.2 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 rj 2.0 
MAH ACHING ccs oc cece dase corccsvivenencasnccvevecesescscdvudatecceusdescen 127.8 128.6 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 8 2 
NoOnmanGlaCtirinigiisccccccssuswecerecscsnsvderenvarscnactesdensvndevadssvsenecte 128.6) 129.1 129.6] 130.8} 132.4) 133.1 133.7); 134.6) 135.6 = 2.4 

DOC IONY ss civageidts casidsusvrivudanssaneisnunsenscantansneanexsveeaohtebaptuaskiincenie 131.6 133.0 134.5 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 9 3.3 
Goods-producing... 131.2 132.0 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 9 3.2 
Service-producing.. 131.6} 133.2} 134.6) 135.9; 137.9} 138.8} 139.3) 141.3) 142.6 9 3.4 
Manufacturing........ wq 1382.6 133.5 135.1 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7) 9 3.2 
INOITIAIUT ACTA: ic avaseecansccottearalreavercscustceustsixattenacissaterteuss a AST 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 9 3.4 

Workers, by region’ | 

Northeast. 130.7 131.6 132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2| 139.9} 12 33 

SOM seedekatacecstinedevvedslexsapsavzhes 130.6 133.0 134.0 134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 6 2.7 

Midwest (formerly North Central) 132.2 133.0 134.7 136.0 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 1.0 3.6 

WUE cas xpi ha act shes Mesa ta seat. een cna itive nnnsiccans bs oedeeiey ntvanna aes 130.2 131.2 132.9 134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 8 3.4 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 131.1] 132.3} 133.8] 135.1] 136.9] 137.7} 1383] 139.9] 141.2 9 34 
Other areas. 130.4 132.0 132.5 133.4 134.7 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 1.0 3.8 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
scope .of:-survey, (in Q00'S) eccccseca. eve -cecceceeeseuveseex 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 

BVithiMOGICAli Car xe eccv-car. ao occ wcue etter ee vac ecswsees 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance......... mee 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan............... cc cceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 

Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
AICI CH RMIG were asscrtrncrst oc ceeeterc< sense. ene 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 2 = 
Average minutes per day...................0ssseeeseeeeee - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 ce} ar 
Paicirastitimessers cee eect ec aco os ean 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 oat be 
Average minutes per day.. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 zi a 
Paid funeral leave! oe -.c..c.c-.ctcecacescesotadccacateceracs - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS per OCCUITENCE............0eeceeeeeeeeees ~ - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3:3 ee A 
Paid holidays 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVETAGE GAYS PEF OAL... se eeeeeeseeeeseeeeeersees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 
Paidipersonallleavetes:: s.c..25-<n-ssseeaeswascnceseacveeseee 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
AVETAGe GaYS'DEM VOOM .c-ceci52c-+ -Aeeescccesessecacateucc - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
PAID VACALONS veacacense oe -ea Poser asec. secs creces sts oid 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave |............... 4 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave......... Fa - - - - 33 37 37 60 =) a 
Unpaid paternity leave.... - - - - 16 18 26 53 at wd 
Unpaid family leave <..-.--.-c.ccs-seccchescccnasteaeccectees a a ~ ay = e ai = 84 93 
F Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans....................0666- 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
ome healthcare vic. csccccccccsesseseieasyecsesscaveacvavces - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extendedicare tacilities.<---5. 0... --eveecca.sevecencesstes 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRYSICalexam scree anes tus teedevcivescicepe wr -cracnseeees - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SON! COVOL AGC Seven ra cecusce sere scuseapeosecsapttevenreracatesecis 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution zu - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage.............-+s..«0+ 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVerage MONINIy CONTIDUUION.......--....seeeeeeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 

Participants in life insurance plans.....................06+ 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 

Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

NOS AIOD oooh ears vaicsnincssccntderaeesansceemcouecvsseeense 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... 2 - - - 10 8 t 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available.................ececeeeeeneees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 

Participants in long-term disability 
SUT NICS Dial Sernnceanakece nertcrcensnasanceeanceectea asa cece 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 

Participants in sickness and accident 
BRSUTANCOMNANIS sere arc sare ter scctedsssrcnatyeennatencenase toes 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 sa n 

Participants in short-term disability plans '. pe = oe ad a A dl sl 53 55 

Retirement plans 

Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 

Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........:s-seeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 §2 
Early retirement available................... 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. od - = 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.................-.++ ee 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 $1 49 

Participants in defined contribution plans...............- = = = 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 

Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
PAYKAN GE MIGMS: crete ecesaxasctscraste sooth cox scecsteesestctvensens = = = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 

Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 

Flexible Denetits PIAnS cece cass sectectearesceecoe econ: - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
ner ae oe EE aks : : - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans 5 7 


1 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _ fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursernent accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included : 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
ee ee eee ee a et 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item . 
T 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
+ - + i ai; =F 
Scope of survey (iN OOO'S)......-....::esseceeeceeeeeeeeeeens 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With Medce cae MRR etree ocak Gun vagnnpacoiea sh eseee te 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance . 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..........0..cceeecseeseeeteerees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
iPretell Tate, elite (or decenemne soem ace ne COIEAe TRE BeenGAcarn cc ooneos 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day............:cecceeseereeeereees 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time ; 48 49 - - 58 56 53| - 
Average minutes per day..............cccceeeeseeeeeeeees 27 26 - - 29 29 29} = 
PND MUG NC BV nas nse e ce samn ster carn encevescanenesends 47 50 50 51 56 63 65} 62 
Average days per occurrence. = 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7) 3.7 
Pad MONDAY Svieteety cre nccar ssc ce. ceriecucenaucsanetevereen 84 82 82 80 81 74 75} 73 
Average: days Per yOat’...c-<c...,ercepeovececseeerseeser 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2) 11.5 
PAI Personal lOAVG. 6c. ...c5225:cees cen sevessenvveectneren 1 12 13 14 38 39 38} 38 
AVGTAGE DAYS POF YOO. «.c..0. dees cercccnbedeennensaneves 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9) 3.0 
PPG RISING erence ca cava ece a SeUy exes ruven sx oaeMie ace oi 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
BENGISICKIOAVO aie riesascnterss:esrenerreee tener ree 21; 53 50 50 97 95 95) 94 
IUitpalidll ave niee ee ease Bete cece ket 17 18 = = 57 51 59| = 
Unpaid paternity leave 8 7 - - 30 33 44) - 
Unpaid family leave.... - - 47 48 = =f a 93 
Insurance plans H | 
Participants in medical care plans...............2..:.0668 69 71 66 64 93 93 90} 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | 
PHOMIG FORINT CAN oo oie osscneenenveenananieriusiieneneesevees 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 - - 78 79 84) 81 
Physical exam 26 28 - - 36 36) 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Saii;coveraga my tre utes hn i i ene 42 47 52 52 35 38 43| 47 
Average monthly contribution... $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97) $30.20 
Family coverage...........2....20008 67 73 76 75 71 65 72) 71 
Average monthly contribution. . $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans 64 64 61 62 85 88 89) 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
HSMN RSMC Soe raven sas dan aazaucidebadeesckfiansnéicwneesvadausen ce 78 76 79 77 67 67 74| 64 
Survivor income benefits............ccccceeveessereeey 1 1 2 1 1 1 a 2 
Retiree protection avallable............0ccccceseresereeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46) 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
aRSHP ANCE DIG Biceeeg aa maieusiic<cat succes 19 23 20 22 31 27 28| 30 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
NSU ANC ates ares vdessaremtiiaieathiasecsranrdev ences} 6 26 26 x 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ” a : sf 29 . = _| 7 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 a1 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement Prior MONEE Oosnendanintreveventasacasy 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 7 4 = - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula................00. ie 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ATV EAEICSOF YEON Sipe a yw aunsniossnvcavirisF7aneeeincisiiciddveasrvonseds 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans............ccccssseseeesseesestened 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement account *..............cccccccccseeeesees 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ... 4 


" Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not _included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously ° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included Premium conversion plans 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick — which Specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days — premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1998 1999 
Measure a: 
1997 | 1998 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.’ | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May? | June? July? Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct.’ 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period................cecceeeees 29 34 5 3 3 1 Ps 0 1 3 2 1 1 2 0 
In effect during period...............c 34 34 7 Ti 6 5 5 2 3 6 6 6 3 5 2 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 339 387 8.0 7A 3.8 1.4 41 0 8.0 9.6 2.2 ley 11.0 19.1 0 
In effect during period (in thousands) . 351 387 10.6 13.7 10.4 9.2 10.3 4.4 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...............--..-+. 4,497 5,116 148.7 160.3 171.0 129.0 104.1 101.2 256.8 314.8 309.4 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 
Percent of estimated working time... 01 02 01 .01 .01 .01 .00 .00 .01 .01 .01 .01 .00 -01 .00 


t Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


° = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ee Annual average | 1998 , 1999 : é 
vane 1998 1999 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 3 Sept. | Oct. | i Dec. 
tt 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items. 163.0 166.6 163.9 164.3 164.5 165.0 166.2 166.2 166.2 166.7 167.1 167.9 168.2 168.3 168.3 
All items (1967 = 100) 488.3 499.0 491.0 492.3 492.9| 494.4 497.8 497.7 497.9 499.2 500.7 502.9 503.9 504.1 504.1 
FOOd ANG DEVEFAGES......-.csseeeesseseteeteteetseseerseereees 161.1 164.6 162.7 163.9 163.8 163.7 163.9 164.2 164.1 164.2 164.7 165.1 165.5 165.7 165.9 
afaris IRA et OS Ret Feranteey ci cusca sone Reinet aaa Leer 160.7 164.1 162.3 163.6 163.3 163.3 163.4 163.7 163.6 163.8 164.2 164.6 165.1 165.2 165.4 
FOCAL MOO re aesecreoeresesoonnecteaus coronary 161.1 164.2 162.6 164.3 163.8 163.4 163.5 163.9 163.7 163.7 164.1 164.5 165.1 165.1 165.4 
Cereals and bakery ProductS.........::eeeee 181.1 185.0 182.3 184.2 183.8 183.5 184.8 185.1 185.7 186.3 184.9 185.2 185.2 184.8 185.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, AN QQS.........e:-o ese 147.3 147.9 147.3 146.4 147.0 146.8 146.7 146.7 147.2 147.3 148.5 149.2 149.2 150.5 149.8 
Dairy and related products’ i ee, ee 150.8 159.6 157.6 161.2 162.3 161.5 156.1 156.2 156.1 155.7 156.5 158.7 164.1 164.6 162.1 
Fruits and vegetables. .......--.:sssssessecssesseeesers 198.2 203.1 200.7; 208.6} 200.3 199.9) 203.3} 207.2} 203.2) 202.0) 202.1 202.6} 202.2) 201.2} 204.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
MaterialSeuccesne een ereciecses 133.0 134.3 131.7 133.5 134.5 134.5 134.3 134.2 134.3 134.3 134.5 134.2 134.6 133.9 134.7 
Other foods at home 150.8 153.5 152.4 153.0 153.3 152.9 153.6 153.4 153.6 153.7 154.2 153.9 153.7 153.0 153.3 
Sugar and sweets. . 150.2 152.3 150.1 15127, 151.3 151.0 151.7 153.0 152.4 152.4 1527 153.5 153.3 152.1 152.3 
Faas eeTays WaT. eee i em en ern 146.9 148.3) 151.9] 150.5] 150.9] 149.4) 149.0} 147.2] 147.5| 148.1) 1486| 148.5) 149.0} 145.3) 145.1 
Other foods..... 165.5| 168.9] 166.9| 167.7; 168.2) 168.1; 169.2} 1687) 169.2} 169.3) 169.9) 169.2; 1687| 169.0) 169.4 
Other miscollan@ous {O0dS .esccccccscceco-e.--01 102.6 104.9] 104.9] 104.1} 105.9 104.9} 105.6) 105.0! 104.9] 104.2) 1048) 105.3) 104.3) 103.9) 105.7 
Food away from home! ...cssssssssssessessssssssesesseseeee 161.1 165.11 163.0/ 163.5) 163.8] 164.2| 164.5] 164.6] 164.6] 165.1; 165.6] 165.8] 166.2) 166.5) 166.8 
Other food away from home! 101.6 1052] 103.3] 103.5} 103.7) 103.7; 104.0) 104.3) 104.4 105.5} 105.8) 106.4] 106.8) 106.9) 106.9 
Alcoholic beverages 165.7 169.7 167.2 167.6 168.6 168.4 168.8 169.3 169.5 169.9 170.2 170.7 170.5 171.2 171.8 
PROCESO ease cys sc ncaa nventes es eens 160.4 163.9 161.3 161.8 162.3 162.8 163.0 163.0 164.1 164.7) 165.0} 165.2 165.0 164.9 164.8 
SNOW ct essacecesvs oe eeererseeveceeomeant reece 182.1 187.3 184.0 184.7 185.5 186.3 186.6 186.5 187.2 188.0 188.3 188.3 188.5 188.6 188.6 
Rent of primary reSid@NCe...........ccceereeeeeereeee| 172.1 177.5 174.9 175.3 175.6 176.0 176.4 176.7 177.1 177.5 177.9 178.4 178.8 179.8 180.3 
Lodging away from home? ........:scsvsesseseeseeesee 109.0 112.3} 103.8] 107.1] 110.5) 114.5] 114.6] 111.8} 113.8] 117.1) 117.1) 113.8) 113.41) 108.5) 105.8 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence®| 187.8] 192.9] 190.7} 191.0] 191.3] 191.5] 191.9] 192.2) 192.6/ 193.0] 193.4) 193.9| 1942) 194.9) 195.2 
Tenants’ and household insurance '* a 99.8 101.3 99.9 99.7 100.1 100.2 100.3 100.5 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.3| 102.2 102.1 102.2 
pol AMC UTI Ss cscs acon ai tecs ov osveusssceneavas 128.5 128.8 126.6 126.2 126.0 125.9 125.7 126.5 130.2) 131.1 131.4 132.7 130.3 130.0 129.6 
PUTTS CRIS geen oie Ne not akon es Pe SN ns 2, Se 113.7 113.5 111.4 110.9 110.6 110.5 110.2 111.0 115.1 116.0 116.2) 117.6 115.0 114.6 114.1 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 90.0 91.4 86.1 86.6 86.2 86.2 87.7 87.7 87.3 87.5 89.2) 93.9 97.6 100.7 106.3 
Gas (piped) and electricity..........cecseeseee: 121.2 120.9 118.9 118.3 118.0 117.9 117.5 118.4 123.0 124.0 124.1 125.3 122.0 121.4 120.3 
Household furnishings and operations. 126.6 126.7 126.6 126.8 126.7 126.7 127.2 126.7 126.8 126.8 126.8 127.0 126.6 126.4 126.4 
Apparel wesetue 133.0 131.3 130.7 127.9 129.7 132.7 135.2 134.2 130.9 127.3 127.5 131.8 134.6 133.6 130.1 
Men's and bere apparel... 131.8 131.1 130.3 128.1 129.9 131.4 133.5 133.8 131.4 128.3 127.1 130.5 134.0 133.2 131.5 
Women's and girls' apparel... 126.0 123:3 122.4 a ers 120.6 126.3 128.7 127.3 122.6 116.1) 117.9 125.4 128.4 126.6 121.8 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ een ee easy coe 126.1 129.0 129.6 130.0 126.4 125.6 128.2 127.6 126.8 127.4 128.3 129.9 132.4 132.6 133.0 
Footwear.......... 128.0 125.7 127.5 125.6 124.8 126.4 129.2 127.4 125.4 125.2 123.8 124.7 126.1 126.4 123.7 
Transportation... 141.6 144.4 140.7 140.4 139.8 140.6 144.3 144.2 143.4 144.7 145.7 146.5 147.3 147.6 148.3 
Private transportation... 137.9 140.5 137.2 136.7 135.9 136.4 140.1 140.2 139.7 140.6 141.9 142.9 143.3 143.6 144.4 
New and used motor vehicles” 100.1 100.1 100.9 100.6 99.9 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.7 100.1 100.5 100.9} 101.1 
New vehicles 143.4 142.9 144.1 144.4 143.8 143.4 143.3 142.9 142.5 142.0] 141.4 141.6 142.3 143.1 143.6 
Used cars and trucks’... 150.6 152.0/ 153.1) 150.6) 148.3] 147.4 148.3] 149.6) 150.9) 152.3) 153.8] 155.7) 156.4) 156.1] 155.0 
Motor fuel 92.2 100.7 86.2 85.0 83.6 86.3 100.9 101.4 99.2 102.5 107.8 110.3 110.0 109.3 412.2 
Gasoline (all types)...... 91.6 100.1 85.7 84.5 83.1 85.8 100.4 100.8 98.6 101.9 107.2 109.7 109.4 108.7 WW 5 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment..... 101.41 100.5} 101.2} 101.2} 100.9} 100.1 100.3; 100.2} 100.1 100.0; 100.1 100.6; 100.5 1012 1008 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 167.1 171.9] 169.6) 169.8) 170.4 170.6} 170.9 171.3 171.7 172.1 172.1 172.8) 173.2 173.6 1738 
Public traANSPOrtation.......ccccccccccccecseeeeeeees 190.3 197.7 188.4 190.4 193.1 198.8 201.4 198.4 192.6 200.8 197.1 194.7 201.5 202.2 201.2 
M@ICAl CAPE... :cccereeeeree 242.1 250.6) 245.2; 246.6; 247.7; 248.3) 249.1 249.5} 250.2) 251.1 251.9} 252.3) 252.8) 253.3 254.2 
Medical care commodities 221.8 230.7} 225.6) 225.9) 226.8) 227.7) 229.3; 229.4; 230.5} 231.7) 232.5) 233.1 233.2 233.7 234.6 
Medical care services... 246.8 255.1 249.6; 251.3) 252.6) 253.1 253.5] 254.0| 254.6] 255.5) 256.2 256.6 257.4 257.7 258.5 
Professional services.. 222.2 229.2| 224.6) 225.8) 226.8) 227.4) 228.2; 228.6) 229.3) 229.8) 230.1 230.4 230.9 231.4 231.7 
Hospital and related S@rviCOS..........cccceeceeesene| 287.5 299.5; 291.4) 294.4) 296.2} 296.6} 296.3) 297.0} 297.6} 299.3) 301.3 302.1 302.9 303.9 306.3 
Recreation® Sea ee ee ee 101.1 102.1 101.2 101.7 101.8 101.8 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.2 101.7 101.8 101.9 102.0 
ne and oe bare sek ae be nae 101.6 101.2 101.0 100.9 100.7 100.6 100.9 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.1 
jiucation and communication*.............. . . E 100. 100, K 
“err aane Sven oa] aan] s0e7| someh 1068) alcatel ameal senate elite a 
250.8) 261.7| 257.3] 258.4] 261.3) 261.4, 261.21 2616 262.1 2623 beet pe bgp Ps 
: : ; . .0| 269.0} 255.7) 256.0 
294.2 308.4) 301.7| 302.4); 303.3} 303.5} 303.8} 304.1 304.4; 305.4) 309.9} 315.3} 315.9] 316.3] 316.3 
98.7 96.0 97.1 97.3 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.7 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 
98.5 95.5 96.9 96.9 96.5 96.1 95.8 95.2 94.9 94.9 95.0 94.7 94.7 95.3 95.4 
100.7 100.1 100. 
Information and information processing i ria a aE me 25 a me) MOG) eae 
other than telephone services’ 39.9 30.5} 34.8 j ‘ 
Personal Shas es ae De ei ie ie eae ee 30.9) 29.8) 30.0) 29.8} 29.3) 28.7) 28.2 28.2 
COUIDMNGN ua ertaacc ature 78.2 53.5] 64.2| 61.4] 59.7| 57.6] 56.8 7 
Other goods and services | 237.7} 258.3} 250.3] 256.4] 255.0| 253.3] 256.1 hes 8 ine Rioes rend fares res 
Tobacco and SMOkiNg PrOdUCts.........ceceeceeeed 274.8 355.8| 331.2] 354.2] 348.7; 335.9! 349.9| 34: ‘ ; 3) 257.6) 262.6/ 263.2/ | 263.0/ 263.0 
: ‘ : : ! 5.5} 343.2) 356.0) 350.1 373.8} 373.3) 369.8} 369.1 
POFSONGH CONG) ax. eveantechawienisys rotintte ears cdad tanta canes 156.7 161.1 158.3 158.9 159.4} 160.0 160.2 160.7 161.1 161.1 161.4) 161.8 162.4 162.8 
Personal care products) .........cscsscseeeeee eee 148.3 151.8] 148.7; 149.9] 149.8] 150.8; 150.9} 150.9] 152.6] 152.0 152.3 153.0 ace 
Personal Care SerViCOS .....csssssssssssessseerreereee 166.0 171.4] 168.3) 168.8} 169.3} 169.9} 170.3) 171.0 170.9 71. ey bie ee 
i B| 5 K i A 174.4) 171.9 172.1 172.9| 173.9 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 1998 1999 
Series =I 7 
1998 1999 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. lf Mar Apr. | May | June a July | Aug. | Sept. ip Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
; Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.................... 234.7 243.0 237.8 238.9 240.6 241.1 241 4) 2424 242.4 242.9 243.9 244.6 245.6 246.0/ 246.6 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 141.9 144.4 142.2 142.5 142.2 142.6 144.6 144.5 143.9 143.9 144.5 145.8 146.4 146.2 146.1 
Food and beverages ones 161.1 164.6] 162.7} 163.9} 163.8) 163.7; 163.9} 164.2) 164.1 164.2} 164.7} 165.1 165.5] 165:7)" 65:9 
Commodities less food and beverages.............| 130.5 132.5} 130.2} 129.9] 129.6) 130.2 133.2] 132.8 131.9] 131.9) 132.5} 134.3 134.9) 134.6 134.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 132.6 ASHES 13251 131.8] 131.9] 133.2} 138.6] 138.2} 136.6} 136.7) 138.0] 141.0} 141.9} 141.3} 140.9 
AD Dare lines: wate ne haa ete can cect ts Secures 133.0 131.3] 130.7) 127.9} 129.7) 132.7] 135.2] 134.2} 130.9] 127.3] 127.5} 131.8) 134.6] 133.6] 130.1 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 137.4 146.0 137.8 138.8 138.0 138.5 145.7 145.6 144.8 146.8 148.8 151.2 161.2 150.7 162.1 

Durables 127.6 126.0 127.4 127.1 126.4 126.0 126.1 125.8 12530) 125.6 125.4 125.7 125.9 126.0 125.9 

RICO oe xcs cesar nansxnnaicrigeeereacskein oeeeaueaoaras 184.2 188.8} 185.7} 186.3) 186.9] 187.6] 187.8) 187.9} 188.6; 189.5} 189.9; 190.1 190.2} 190.5} 190.5 

Rent of shelter® 189.6 195.0} 191.5} 192.3) 193.1 193.9) 194.3) 194.2) 1949) 195.7) 196.1 196.1 196.3} 196.3} 196.3 

Transporatation services. 187.9 190.7 188.4 188.8 189.3 190.7 191.0 190.4 189.3 191.0 190.2 189.9 191.9 192.7 192.8 

MN OLSORVICES 35. Siew. s0, ees eee ah ccc azaiecestbeaneensivas 216.9 223.1 219.5} 220.5] 221.1) 221.3] 221.7) 221.9) 222.2| 2226) 223.9) 2245) 225.1 226.0} 226.5 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 163.4 167.0) 164.2| 164.5} 164.7| 165.3) 166.7| 166.6) 166.7; 167.2} 167.7| 168.5} 168.8} 168.8} 168.8 

All items less shelter..... 157.2 160.2} 157.8; 158.1 158.1 158.5) 159.9] 159.9) 159.7) 160.1 160.6} 161.6) 162.0) 162.1 162.1 

All items less medical care.. 158.6 162.0| 159.4) 159.8] 160.0| 160.5) 161.6] 161.6] 161.6) 162.0} 162.5) 163.2} 163.6) 163.6} 163.6 

Commodities less food. 132.0 134.0) 131.7) 131.4) 131.1 131.7| 1346] 134.3} 133.4] 133.4) 134.0} 135.8] 136.3) 136.1 135.9 

Nondurables less food 134.6 139.4) 134.2} 133.9] 134.0} 135.3) 140.4) 140.1 138.6} 138.7} 139.9} 142.8} 143.7) 143.1 142.8 

Nondurables less food and apparel..... 139.2 147.5 139.7 140.7 140.0 140.5 147.0 147.0 146.3 148.2 150.0 1523 152.3 161.9 153;2 

Nondurables 146.9 151.2 147.5 147.9 147.9 148.5 151.4 151.4 150.5 150.6 151.5 153.2 154.0 153.7 153.7 

Services less rent of shelter® 191.8 195.8 192.8 193.3 193.8 194.2 194.5 194.7 195.6 196.5 196.9 197.3 197.4 197.9 198.0 

Services less medical care services........ 178.4 182.7 179.8 180.3 180.9 181.5 181.8 181.8 182.6 183.4 183.8 183.9 184.1 184.3 184.3 

Energy 102.9 106.6 98.9 98.1 97.3 98.4| 105.0} 105.6] 106.8] 108.7} 111.3) 113.2) 111.6) 111.2) 112.2 

All items less energy 170.9 174.4] 172.3) 172.9} 173.2) 173.7) 174.2] 174.1 174.0} 174.3) 174.5} 175.1 A757 APS:SNT 175:7 
All items less food and energy 173.4 177.0 174.8 HAS} 175.7 176.2 176.8 176.6 176.6 176.9 177.1 177.7 178.3 178.4 178.2 

Commodities less food and energy 143.2 144.1 143.9 143.7 143.7 143.9 144.9 144.5 143.7 143.2 143.0 144.6 145.3 145.0 144.2 
Energy commodities 92.1 100.0 86.3 85.2 83.9 86.4 99.9} 100.3 98.3} 101.3} 106.3} 109.1 109.1 108.7} 111.8 
Services less energy 190.6 195.7; 192.5} 193.2) 194.0} 194.7] 195.0} 195.0} 195.3) 196.1 196.5} 196.6] 197.2] 197.5) 197.7 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

BRHTILOINNS eeetereentacteceetetcntee-auchoeee esetc neaqseratenretnsvaruar’ 159.7 163.2| 160.7} 161.0} 161.1 161.4] 162.7/ 162.8! 162.8; 163.3) 163.8] 164.7] 165.0) 165.1 165.1 
All items (1967 = 100).... 475.6 486.2| 478.6| 479.7| 479.8| 480.9] 484.7) 484.9) 485.0] 486.3) 487.8] 490.5) 491.5) 491.7) 491.8 

Food and beverages. 160.4 163.8} 161.9] 163.1 163.0/ 162.9] 163.0! 163.3} 163.3] 163.4/ 163.9] 1643) 164.7) 164.9} 165.2 

Food 160.0 163.4 161.5! 162.8] 162.6) 162.6} 162.6] 162.9] 162.8] 163.0] 163.5; 163.9] 164.4) 164.5) 164.7 
FOO ‘ati ROMO !...<ccese.ceceenteeeesecenes 160.0 163.0} 161.3) 163.1 162.6] 162.3) 162.2) 162.6) 162.5) 162.5) 162.9} 163.5) 164.0; 164.0} 164.2 

Cereals and bakery products... 180.9 184.7 182.0 184.0 183.5 183.2 184.5 184.8 185.5 186.1 184.8 185.0 185.0 184.5 185.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 147.0 147.6 146.9 146.0 146.7 146.4 146.3 146.1 146.9 146.8 148.2 148.9 148.8 150.1 149.4 
Dairy and related products’ beer | 150.4 159.4} 157.4) 161.1 162.2) 161.5} 155.7| 155.8] 155.7/ 155.3) 156.0} 158.4] 164.0) 164.6) 161.9 
Fruits and vegetables. .........scccccssescseeeeseeeeees 197.0 201.8; 199.0! 207.3} 199.3) 198.7} 201.7} 205.3) 201.9} 201.0) 201.2} 201.6; 201.0) 199.8) 202.8 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

MachalSeee ees 131.8 133.2} 130.4) 132.5} 133.4) 133.6} 133.2) 133.1 133:2] ~~ 133.1 133.2; 183.0) 133.4) 132:7) 133.5 

Other foods at home 150.2 152.8] 151.7} 152.4) 152.6] 152.3] 153.0) 152.6] 152.8} 153.0) 153.5} 153.3} 152.9) 152.3) 152.7 
Sugar and sweets 150.1 152:2\l* 150.0) 151.8)  TS1.3i 15a 151.7| 152.8] 152.0) 152.0) 152.6] 153.3) 153.2) 152.0) 152.3 
Fats and oils... 146.5|  147.9| 151.2] 150.1) 150.6} 148.9] 148.6) 147.0) 147.2) 147.8) 148.3] 148.1) 148.6) 144.9) 144.7 
Other foods..... 165.4 168.8| 166.7| 167.7) 168.1 168.0| 169.0/ 168.5] 169.0} 169.2} 169.7} 169.2} 1685) 168.8) 169.4 

Other miscellaneous foods''* 102.6 104.6} 104.9) 104.2! 105.9} 105.0) 105.2} 104.7) 104.4; 103.9} 104.4) 105.1 103.8; 103.4) 105.2 
Food away from home’ 161.1 165.0} 163.0} 163.5} 163.8) 164.1 164.4] 164.5) 164.4) 164.9} 165.5) 165.8; 166.1 166.5} 166.8 
Other food away from home’... 101.6 105.1 103.4} 103.6} 103.7) 103.8; 104.1 104.2} 104.5) 105.3) 105.8} 106.2} 106.6) 106.8} 106.9 
Alcoholic beverages 164.6 168.8| 166.2| 166.5) 167.6] 167.3) 167.8} 168.5) 168.7) 169.1 169.2} 169.8; 169.5) 170.4) 171.0 

Housing 156.7 160.0} 157.8} 158.1 158.4) 158.8) 159.1 159.2 160.2} 160.7) 161.0} 161.3) 161.0) 161.1 161.1 

ISG ieee series so seeenecvasnurnicasencecs 176.6 181.6) 178.8) 179.3) 179.9] 180.5} 180.8} 180.9) 181.5} 182.0} 182.4; 182.6) 182.8) 183.1 183.3 

Rent of primary residence Wars 177.1 174.6 174.9 175.3 175.6 176.0 176.4 176.8 W771 Bild) 178.0 178.4 179.3 179.9 
Lodging away from OMe et ci eee 109.0 122.2} 104.0) 107.1 110.3) 114.2} 114.5] 112.0) 113.8} 116.7) 116.8) 113.8} 113.1 108.4) 105.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” A7Aet 175.7| 173.7| 173.9} 174.2} 174.5) 174.8) 175.1 175.4| 175.7) 176.1 176.5} 176.8) 177.4 177.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance’ 100.0 101.6 100.3 100.1 100.4 100.6 100.6 100.9 102.3 102.2 102.3 102.5 102.4 102.3 102.4 
Fuels and utilities... 128.4 128.7| 126.4 126.0] 125.8] 125.8) 125.5; 126.3) 130.2) 131.1 131.4; 132.6] 130.1 129.8) 129.2 
113.3 113.0 110.9 110.4 110.2 110.0 109.7 110.6 114.7 115.7, 115.9 117.2 114.4 114.0 1135 

Fuel oil and other fuels 90.3 91.7 86.6 87.1 86.8 85.8 88.1 88.0 87.8 87.6 89.3 93.9 97.7; 100.7} 106.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.8 420.4 118.4] 117.7] 117.5} 117.3/ 116.9} 117.9] 122.6] 123.6} 123.7) 124.9} 121.5) 120.9) 119.8 

Household furnishings and operations...... 125.0 124.7| 124.8] 125.0/ 124.8] 124.9] 125.2} 124.8| 1248| 124.9) 124.7| 124.8| 124.5) 124.2) 124.2 

Apparel 131.6 130.1 129.8} 127.1 128.5) 131.1 133.7} 133.0] 129.6) 126.4) 126.4| 130.5} 133.1 132.3} 129.0 

Men's and boys' apparel 131.4 131.2} 130.2} 128.1 429.9 131.6] 133.6] 134.0] 131.6) 128.6] 127.2! 130.3) 134.0] 133.3] 131.6 

Women's and girls' apparel...... 123.9 121.3 121.0 116.4 118.8 123.9 126.5 125.5 120.6 114.4 116.0 123.3 126.0 124.4 119.8 

Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ 126.7 430.3) 130.9) 130.8) 127.2) 126.5} 129.3] 128.9] 128.0) 128.4) 129.6) 131.4) 134.1 134.3) 134.8 

Footwear.... 128.7 126.2 128.2} 126.1 125.4] 126.8] 129.5) 127.9] 125.8] 125.8) 124.4) 125.1 126.6] 126.9) 124.2 

Transportation.... 140.5 143.4) 139.6) 139.1 138.3} 139.1 142.9) 143.1 142.4] 143.7) 145.0! 146.0) 146.6) 146.9; 147.6 
Private transportation... 138.0 140.7} 137.1 136.5} 135.6] 136.2) 140.1 140.3} 139.9) 140.9 142.4) 143.6} 143.9) 144.2) 145.0 
New and used motor Vaniclassh ea eee 100.3 100.4; 101.1 100.6 99.9 99.5} —_-99.7| 99.8} 100.0} 100.1 100.2! 100.7} 101.2 101.5} 101.5 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

Annual average | 1998 a 1999 
1998 1999 | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. |_ Nov. Dec. 
New vehicles 144.6 444.0 1453] 145.5] 145.0] 144.5] 144.5] 144.0] 143.6) 143.2) 1426) 142.8) 143.5) 144.3) 1447 


Used cars and trucks! 152.0 153.3) 154.3} 151.8) 149.6] 148.7) 1496] 150.9) 152.2 153.7) 155.2 157.0 157.7| 157.3 156.3 


Series 


[Yel Zo) UES so orencece neers cos psrb co te oasppbsarepnpaa-pceocueckn | 92.2 100.8 86.0 85.0 83.5) 86.4; 100.8; 101.3 99.2} 102.6| 107.8) 110.6) 110.0) 109.5) 112.3 
Gasoline (allityPOS) i -c.c....-ccscsssessscseceresenenes 91.7 100.2 85.5 84.5 83.0 85.9} 100.3) 100.8 98.7; 102.1] 107.3} 110.0) 109.4; 108.9) 111.7 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.............. 100.5 100.0} 100.5} 100.6) 100.5 99.8 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.9 99.8; 100.6} 100.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 168.2 173.3 170.9 71.2 171.8 172.0 172.3 V2 173.1 173.5 173.5 174.3 174.7 176.1 1752 
Public transSPortatlOmc..c.c<ecscccse-venserasssersecuesvenses 187.1 193.1 185.1| 186.8} 189.1 194.1 196.4] 193.9) 189.0) 195.7; 192.5] 190.7) 196.3} 197.0) 196.0 
Medical CANO: eescaxsnnenscsensesests ol 241.4 249.7; 244.4 245.8| 246.9] 247.5| 248.2| 248.7| 249.4] 250.3) 251.0) 251.4) 251.9) 2525) 253.2 


Medical care commodities 218.6) 226.8) 222.1| 222.4] 223.2| 223.9) 2257| 225.7) 226.6) 227.8) 228.4) 229.0 229.1) 2295) 230.2 
Medical care services... | 246.6] 2549] 249.4) 251.0] 252.3] 252.8] 253.3] 253.8) 254.5| 255.3) 256.0) 256.4 257.0) 257.6) 2584 
Professional services...... | 223.7| 230.8] 226.2] 227.3] 228.3] 228.9) 229.7| 230.2) 231.0] 231.4) 231.7) 232.0) 232.5) 233.1) 233.4 
Hospital and related services. 283.6| 295.5| 287.4; 290.4 292.4] 292.8| 292.3] 293.0) 293.6] 295.3] 297.3) 298.2) 2989| 2998) 302.1 
etch re Be 100.9] 101.3} 100.8] 101.2) 101.3} 101.3] 101.4) 101.5} 101.6] 101.6) 101.5] 101.0} 101.1) 101.0) 101.2 
Nidestsnd audiot®.. 101.1] 100.5} 100.7; 101.3] 101.4] 101.0] 100.8} 100.6) 100.5} 100.4) 1007) 998) 999) 999) 998 
EATEN TARA COITIURIGAONC a ieee al 100.4] 101.5} 100.9] 101.2} 101.2} 101.0) 100.9} 100.7) 100.7} 100.8) 101.5) 1021) 102.3) 102.5) 102.5 
402.1] 107.2] 104.7; 105.1] 105.5} 105.6) 105.7} 105.9] 106.0/ 106.3; 107.7) 1095) 109.7) 109.4) 1094 

253.1; 264.1] 259.7/ 260.8] 263.9) 264.0| 263.9] 264.3] 264.8 265.0] 267.2| 269.9| 271.8] 256.5| 256.9 
288.5| 302.8] 2958| 296.6) 297.8) 298.0| 298.3] 298.7| 299.2) 300.2) 304.1| 309.5} 310.0} 310.4) 310.4 


pees 
EGUCGUORT diccevascieann tarrinees 
Educational books and supplies... 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 


GonMUniCANGaL ee eee 99.1 96.9 97.8 98.1 97.7 97.4 97.0 96.5 96.4 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 

Information and information processing’... 99.0 96.5 97.7 97.8 97.4 97.1 96.7 96.2 96.0 96.0 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 

Telephone services "2... ...ccsssssscssesseseseeeseeees 100.7 100.2} 100.4 100.8) 100.5} 100.4; 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.7) 100.0} 100.8) 100.9 
Information and information processing 

Giherinenticlephonetsenicos ae 41.2 31.6 36.0 35.0 34.4 33.5 33.0 31.8 30.8 31.1 30.8 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 
Personal computers and peripheral 

GG OTAO ee es 779 53.1 64.0 61.1 59.3 56.9 55.9 55.1 54.0 52.5 50.6 49.4 48.1 46.9 46.9 

Other goods and ServiCeS........cscssesecseceeceseeeeeeenes 236.1 261.9} 252.6) 259.2} 258.3) 255.6] 259.5) 258.8! 258.7 262.0| 260.7| 267.3) 267.9| 267.4] 267.3 

Tobacco and smoking products.........ss:-s+-+s+e++ | 274.8 356.2} 332.0| 354.5] 348.9] 336.0/ 350.5} 345.9; 3435| 3566) 350.6) 374.4) 374.0] 370.4| 369.7 

Porsonalicars mame tite. crn mre 156.8] 161.3| 158.3/ 159.11 1596| 160.3 160.4 160.8; 161.3; 161.3] 161.6) 161.9] 162.6) 163.0) 163.1 


4 

Personal care products .... 
A 1 

Personal care services .... 


149.3 152.5} 149.6) 150.7} 150.8) 151.6) 151.7) 151.6) 153.3) 152.7) 153.1 153.7) 154.1 154.0 153.1 
166.3 171.7 168.6; 169.1 169.6 170.2) 170.6} 171.4; 171.2; 171.8) 1722 172.4) 173.2 174.4| 174.7 


Miscellaneous personal serviceS............0+-++4 234.0 243.1 237.4) 239.1 240.8); 241.4) 241.7) 242.3) 242.6) 243.2) 243.8) 2445) 245.5} 245.9) 246.7 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities.............-. 141.8 144.7 142.3 142.5 142.2 142.5 144.7 144.6 144.0 144.2) 144.8 146.3 146.8 146.6 146.6 


Food and beverages. .........::s:se a 160.4 163.8; 161.9} 163.1 163.0/ 162.9} 163.0) 163.3 163.3] 163.4 163.9) 164.3] 164.7; 164.9] 1652 
Commodities less food and beverages.... 130.6 133.2) 130.6} 130.4) 129.9; 130.3) 133.6) 133.4] 132.5} 132.7} 133.4] 135.4) 165.9) 135.6] 135.4 
Nondurables less food and beverages 132.1 138.1 132.1 132.0 131.8) 133.1 139.1 138.8 137.0 137.5 138.8 142.1 142.9 142.2 142.0 


PAD ISAT ON cet pests sek seerres ee ve ever cesreereses 131.6 130.1 129.8; 127.1 128.5) 131.1 133.7) 183:6 129.6} 1264) 126.4 130.5} 133.1 132.3; 129.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, , 

AMA ESANG It neces vey sears evanens Uaahdvacatiayassrodiexead 137.0 147.2 137.9] 139.2) 138.2 138.7; 146.7) 146.6) 145.7) 148.1 150.2 153.2 153.1 152.5} 153.9 

UV ADIOS So ince vaneccavnvenaustssucernencnccnpawevepncwtanenivieus 127.3 126.0] 127.4) 126.9) 126.1 125.7| 125.8) 125.6; 125.6) 125.7 125.7 126.1 126.3) 126.4 126.3 

BAC ds Woveetescan a secvcansinicassbaxsimerevinietnireetracend 181.0 185.3) 182.5} 183.0) 183.5) 184.0} 184.2) 184.4 185.2; 185.9 186.3 186.6} 186.7) 187.1 187.2 


Rent of shelter®...... 


170.1 174.9) 172.2) 172.7) 1732 173.8} 1741 174.2 174.7| 175.3} 175.6 175.8) 176.1 176.3) 176.5 
Transporatation services. ; ; 


185.4 187.9) 186.1 186.4); 186.8; 187.8; 187.9) 187.5} 186.7| 188.0} 187.4; 187.3) 189.0) 189.8} 189.9 


HET SON VIG ur axccrsustectaeasaansouneczuyexceaxseiaxcervevevi 213.7 219.6) 216.1) 217.1) 217.7} 217.8) 218.1] 2184] 2188) 219.2) 220.3) 220.9) 221.6) 2223) 2229 
Special indexes: 
PAU HOMIGNOSS TOOG) \cccsccnctnacearsdccesvasducntunesvacectceud 159.5 163.1 160.4 160.5 160.6 161.1 162.6 162.6 162.7 163.2 163.7 164.7 165.0 165.1 165.1 
All HAMS I6SS‘SHEIEH,....-0:rrsevrcescorvresvesesrsenssene 155.0 158.1 155.6 155.9 155.8 156.1 157.7 157.7 157.6 158.0 158.6 159.7 160.1 160.1 160.1 
All ites less Medical Care... eceseseceeeeeeeens 155.8 159.2 156.8 167-1 157.1 157.5 158.8 158.8 158.8 159.2 159.7 160.7 161.0 161 4 161.1 
Commodities leSs fOOd........:.cccceescseseesceeeseneeneee 132.0 134.6) 132.0; 131.8) 131.3) 131.8) 185.0) 134.8] 133.9) 134.2) 134.8] 186.7] 137.2 137.0 136.8 
Nondurables less f00d........:ccsssssersesereseseseeeees 134.1 140.0) 134.4 134.1 134.0} 135.1 140.8} 140.6) 138.9) 139.4) 140.7) 143.8) 144.6 144.0 143.8 
Nondurables less food and appareél.............000., 138.7 148.4 139.7 140.9 140.0 140.5 147.9 147.9 147.0 149.3 151.2 154.0 153.8 153.4 154.7 
INGHOLIAN GS ii oisvavcneserccsscavedivasatateccaacectcntticaiontd 146.5 161.3 147.3 147.8 147.7 148.3 151.4 151.4 150.5 150.8 151.7 153.6 154.3 154.0 154.0 
Services less rent of Sholter?.....cccccccsscccsssceseees 170.7 174.1 171.5} 171.9) 172.3) 172.6) 172.7; 173.0} 174.0! 174.7] 175.0] 175.5] 175.4 ee 1768 
Services less medical care ServiCeS.............006+ 175.4 179.5 176.9 1778 177.8 178.2 178.4 178.6 179.4 180.1 180.4 180.7 180.8 181.1 1812 
Energy 102.1 106.1 97.8 97.0 96.1 97.5} 104.5} 105.2} 106.2) 108.4) 111.1 1 13.1 1 14 11 10 112.4 
All items leSs ONOrQy..........ccecceeseseseeeee sa 167.6 aie I) 169.3) 169.8}; 170.0) 170.2| 170.7} 170.7) 170.6} 170.9) 171.1 171.8 172.4 1726 172.5 


All items less food and energy.............. 

Commodities less food and energy.. 
Energy commodities..... 

Services less energy... 


169.6 173.1 171.3) W716) WS) Wee W728) 728) 727) 1729) 1734 173.9] 174.5) 174.7) 174.5 
142.7 144.3) 144.1 144.0} 143.7; 143.7] 144.8} 144.5 143.8] 143.5) 143.3] 145.0] 145.7| 145.4] 144.6 
92.3 100.3 86.2 85.2 83.8 86.6) 100.2 109.1 112.1 


191.5} 191.8 194.4) 194.7 


’ Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. NOTE; Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1998 1999 1998 1999 
ule’ Nov. | Dec. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
WES AcityiAVElage verses ete ta sscsccer sees eos ee eee M 164.0} 163.9] 167.1] 167.9] 168.2} 168.3} 168.3) 160.7} 160.7] 163.8] 164.7} 165.0} 165.1} 165.1 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urban... eesssnessesesnenneeseeeneeease M 171.2) 171.2) 174.1] 174.8} 175.5} 175.5] 175.5} 168.2) 168.2) 170.9] 171.9) 172.5] 172.6] 172.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 172.2) 172.2) 175.1} 175.7) 176.4) 176.5| 176.3) 168.2) 168.2) 171.0] 171.8} 172.5) 172.7) 172.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 102.6} 102.5} 104.3) 105.1} 105.3) 105.1} 105.4) 102.2! 102.3) 103.8] 104.7] 105.0} 105.0] 105.2 

Midwest urban* Liege 0 Gan tac M 160.1] 159.8] 163.2} 164.3] 164.3) 164.6] 164.4) 156.2} 156.0} 159.4] 160.6] 160.6} 160.9] 160.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 , M 161.3} 161.0) 164.8) 165.7} 165.7) 165.6) 165.5} 156.7; 156.5) 160.2} 161.1] 161.1] 161.0) 161.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ioe CR ee ER A yal M 102.4) 102.3) 104.2) 105.1} 105.0} 105.6} 105.3) 102.1) 102.0} 104.0) 105.1} 105.0} 105.5} 105.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 154.7| 155.0) 157.7) 158.6} 158.7} 159.3) 158.9) 152.9] 153.3) 156.1] 157.1} 157.2} 157.6) 157.3 

STOUT eS TD ctctncenemn tee More enor nee M 159.6} 159.6} 162.6) 163.2) 163.6] 163.5} 163.6] 157.7] 157.8} 160.6] 161.5} 161.9] 161.8} 162.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000................ccccccseeesesesecseseeee M 158.6} 158.3) 161.9} 162.7) 163.2} 162.9] 163.0] 156.2) 156.0 159.5| 160.4 160.9) 160.6} 160.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° 48 Ak: SENN Sr ete | M 102.8} 102.8) 104.4) 104.8) 105.1} 105.1] 105.2} 102.4) 102.5} 104.0! 104.6] 104.9} 104.9} 105.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............-.. M 160.0} 160.4} 163.7] 164.1} 164.1) 164.1] 163.5} 160.6} 160.8] 164.1] 164.8} 164.8] 165.0} 164.6 

RVCSU UD AM ee scree cretedecas ccazeccncser tir ssicrenesavererseseacscaceeetaponers M 165.8] 165.8] 169.5} 170.0} 170.4) 170.4) 170.5| 161.8} 161.8} 165.3] 165.8] 166.2} 166.2| 166.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 166.5] 166.5} 170.5} 171.2)| 171.6] 171.6) 171.7) 160.7) 160.8) 164.7} 165.3} 165.6] 165.7) 165.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....ccecccccccsssseccccccsscesecccon M 103.5} 103.4] 105.2} 105.2} 105.5] 105.5} 105.7| 103.3] 103.3] 105.1} 105.1] 105.4} 105.3) 105.5 

Size classes: 

M 148.5} 148.4) 151.6) 152.2} 152.6) 152.5) 152.5) 147.0) 146.9) 150.1} 150.8; 151.2} 151.2) 151.2 

M 102.8} 102.7} 104.5} 105.0} 105.2| 105.3) 105.3) 102.4) 102.5) 104.1} 104.8} 105.0} 105.0] 105.2 

M 159.9} 160.2} 163.1} 163.7} 163.8] 164.2) 163.7) 159.1) 159.2) 162.1] 163.0} 163.1] 163.5) 163.1 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI.............cecceeeeceeeeeeeees M 165.4] 165.1] 169.3) 169.7} 169.7} 169.3) 169.2} 159.9} 159.6] 163.5} 164.1] 164.0] 163.7} 163.7 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..................44 M 163.4; 163.5} 166.3) 167.2); 167.2| 167.1) 167.3) 157.0} 157.2) 159.8} 160.7} 160.7} 160.6) 160.9 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. . M 174.7) 174.7} 177.6} 178.2} 178.9} 178.8) 178.6; 170.5} 170.5) 173.2} 173.9} 174.5} 174.6) 174.3 

Boston-—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH-ME-CT................... 1 172.1 - -| 176.8 -| 179.2 -| 171.5 - -| 175.2 -| 177.8 - 

RAOVEIANG=AKTONN OM ere vrarsscvscseeer st acecccensscecsetsceteeneses 1 161.5 - -| 164.2 -| 163.8 -| 152.8 - -| 156.4 -| 156.1 - 

Bra aS— Pt ONG al x erence sede cote sews here aus decseesmaseenaee 1 154.5 - -| 159.8 -| 160.1 -| 153.8 - -| 159.6 -| 169.8 - 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DO-MD-VA-WV)......s.esssssseeeeeeeee 1 102.9 = -| 105.4 -| 105.0 -| 102.2 = | 105.3 -| 104.9 = 

PAMELINAN GAS Steiscw wns sousuccneacivansensnnseacusxaussececeoreeceesscas 2 -| 161.6] 165.9 -| 166.5 -| 167.0 -| 158.8] 163.2 -| 164.0 -| 164.6 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml.............::ccceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeen eed 2 -| 161.2) 164.2 -| 165.9 -| 165.6 -| 155.9] 158.7 -| 160.4 -| 160.4 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........2..0.c0ecceeeeeeceeeeee 2 -| 146.1} 148.9 -| 151.2 -| 150.3 -| 144.8] 147.9 -| 149.9 -| 149.2 

UIE LUO NG, FLL c wee evens encecnvsvandercrcaviecssnurenne 2 -| 161.1) 162.3 -| 164.1 -| 164.8 -| 158.7) 160.0 -| 161.9 -| 162.7 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 169.0) 173.1 -| 174.4 -| 172.9 -| 168.5) 172.6 -| 174.3 -| 172.8 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA...........0.cccseeeeeeeee 2 -| 167.4) 173.5 -| 175.2 -| 1745 -| 163.7} 170.0 -| 171.2 -| 170.9 

Seattle-Tacoma-—Bremerton, WA..... 2 -| 169.4) 173.4 -| 174.7 -| 174.4 -| 164.9} 168.8 -| 170.2 -| 170.1 


" Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 


and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
* Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
5 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver-Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 
30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups | 
| 
[1982-84 = 100] 
Series | 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
Wrihex aca trreessecceecostbces-arontecestsncestectccrenssyroemmiesncsestet 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
POCO CRAM QC rietececanneeccenserrosoncsescovnen'oursactesesejnaes 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 
Food and beverages: 
URGE xceceee evra nee soe eos ccdesttipeseinsuscavecceseecnsnneneacvarenipracl 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 : 
P@FGOMECNANGO ls cissaccsenccescccvscevstevecnecnn sun steWenite crore 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 
Housing: | 
NOt peice cts ewetiectesatnsaca testes. neenemauncdneaare! 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 | 
Percent: CHANGE -.....-.sacecrescseussecneseesesennsenscunanensen 4.0 2.9 Pf 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 22 
Apparel: 
WIS eecacesrsce scat parece ounce advent nia censsnsteswoneeseaccntaenecs 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
PERCORUCHAN GO! cpccsievencorneercsrssmsereccrucpeves tere wesidans 3.7 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 Ai -1.3 
Transportation: 
WRG OKE eiererecacccrecvceceins newscnerevcveswsetur ceveoavdtommeuneneceed 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 \ 
Percentichanges te s..8 en. Se ae 27 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
Medical care: | 
WINS OX oe sors vsxcccire crest spy coitoaasasoncdsmeeasheevhonnoseeneant eral 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
POCONtCnANGeixrrccssc-scesosesscsersecex ects. 'oparana assess vin 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 j 
Other goods and services: | 
MGOX Cease carss cc ccne cree cactsavssrettan-Gieecsnenstoncdevssusney Soteseatl 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 | 
PRIGETUCI ANGC ss ccccscarereraetccecresvertanesatntavoayourceotnes 7.9 6.8 §.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 1s 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners ! 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: / 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


1982 = 100] 
é Annual average | 1998 1999 
Grouping + 
1998 | 1999? | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Finished QOOUS rere see ctcesssatecenestece?--eeeee 130.7 133.1 131.1 131.4 | 130.8) 131.1 131.9) || 132:45) 132.7) 13219.) 133.7 |) 134.8) 435-0), 195:0i)), 135.0 
Finished consumer goods... 128.9 132.1 129.4 129.7 129.0 129.4 130.4 131.2 131-7 132.1 133.2 134.6 134.4 134.5 134.4 
Finished consumer foods.. 134.3 135.1 1S4:50 135-64 el o4at 134.7 133-4515 194/558 135.4 134.6 | 135.9] 137.0] 135.6) 135.4} 135.7 
Finshed consumer goods 
EXCIUGING fOOdS............e-esseeeeeeseeeeeeneees 126.4| 130.6] 127.1] 127.1] 126.6] 127.0] 129.0] 129.6] 130.0) 130.8] 131.9] 133.4] 133.7] 1339] 133.7 
Nondurable goods less food.. 122.2 127.9| 122.7) 122.9] 122.2) 122.9] 125.7] 1266] 127.5| 128.9] 130.4} 132.8] 131.6} 132.0) 131.8 
Durable goods...............-+ | 132.9 1393/0) 1:33:85) 133:33])) 1335) 133!4 133.1 RTT Ssh SRR I AIShee | SISHEL 134.8] 134.6} 134.6 
Capital equipment.............-..sccssesceseeeoee 137.6 137.6 137.9 137.8 138.0 137.7. 137.8 137.6 137.2 137.0 136.9 136.7 138.5 138.3 138.3 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................-- J} 123.0 123.2} 120.9] 120.9] 120.4] 120.7] 121.6] 1222) 123.0} 123.9) 1246] 125.2) 125.2| 125.4] 125.6 
Materials and components 
HOP MANUACKUMING!s-2...cccsecccsecescosssssvoucessea 126.1 124.5) 124.1 123:99| “123'5"))" 123.45)" 123:25) “123:62\= 1241 124.6 | 125.0} 125.1 125.9) 126.0} 126.1 
Materials for food manufacturing.............4 123.2 120.9} 124.0] 1243] 122.2} 121.4) 118.1 119.6 | 120.0} 119.0} 121.1 122.5 | 122.4] 121.4) 118.5 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 126.7 1248 | 123.3] 123.0] 1225) 1226] 122.7-| 1233) 123.8) 124.8} 125.5| 125.8) 127.3) 127.8) 128.4 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 128.0 125.1 124.2 123.5 123.2 123.2 123.2 124.3 | 124.8 126.1 126.2 125.8} 126.5 126.8 127.4 
Components for manufacturing................ 125.9 125.7 125.8 | 125.8 12537 125.7 42038 125.6 125.7 125.6 125.6 125.6 | 125.9 125.7 125.7 
Materials and components 
MOT COIS UCHON Go cae eccaicsseecostecandecnscnsckban 4 146.8 148.9 146.6 146.9 147.3 147.8 148.0 148.5 149.5 150.5 150.4 149.7 149.2 149.3 149.7 
Processed fuels and lubricants... 81.1 84.9 75.8 76.1 74.9 76.2 80.6 82.5 84.9 87.6 90.0 92.5 90.3 91.2 91.7 
CONTAINE!S......:2.<0csoccecsecesecoee0 | 140.8 142.5 | 138.7] 1383] 138.0] 1385) 1404] 141.6] 1422] 142.1 143.6 | 146.3] 146.6} 1465) 146.5 
BS LIND @Suer eeecsacce coxeneceyscsaneseorttanasscewseanteuss 134.8 134°25 1034-3) e4al 133.8 | 133.7] 133.8} 133.7) 133.9] 133.9] 134.2] 1344) 134.9] 135.1 1852 
Crude materials for further 
IDI OCOSSING wccresccesctcrscucecevececoueenseconsacats 96.8 98.2 89.8 90.1 88.2 89.0 91.1 97.4 97.4 97.9| 103.1 106.9} 104.9} 108.6] 103.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs................:e ee 103.9 98.8 97.0} 101.2 98.2 98.8 95.4 99.6 99.5 96.2 | 100.1 100.5 99.6 99.5 96.8 
Crude nonfood materials..............::0e 88.4 94.3 81.6 79.2 78.1 79.1 84.8 92.3 92.5 95.5} 101.5} 107.4] 104.7] 110.9} 105.0 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods...............- 129.5 132.3] 130.0] 130.0} 129.7] 129.9] 131.3] 131.6] 131.8] 132.3] 133.0] 134.0] 134.7] 134.8] 134.7 
Finished energy QOOdS................sesceeseeee4 75.1 78.9 70.8 71.3 70.1 71.2 75.9 775 78.6 80.7 83.5 85.9 83.6 84.0 83.8 
Finished goods less energy............:.c00-+ 141.1 143.0} 142.9] 143.0] 142.7] 142.7} 1423) 1425] 1426] 142.3] 1425] 143.2] 1442] 144.0) 144.0 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 142.5 145.2 144.9 | 145.1 144.6 144.7 144.2 1446 | 1448} 1445] 144.9 145.9 | 146.5 | 146.4 146.5 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 143.7 146.1 146.1 145.9| 146.0] 1458] 1458] 1456) 1455) 145.3] 145.2) 1456] 147.5] 147.4 | 147.4 
Finished consumer goods less food 
PAINT OMONGY sere esc scers rete seceecabscsepvonescssavuis 147.7 151.7 | 151.6) 151.2) 154.3] 151.2) 151.2) 151.0] 151.0] 150:9'| 150.7) 151.6] 153.5) 153.5) 15314 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANIC TITY mraceeertresccscttettaececteveodecwesssets 159.1 166.3] 165.4} 165.2) 165.2] 165.3] 165.2] 165.2) 165.7] 165.9] 165.7| 167.7) 168.0] 1683) 168.1 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANG (OCUS.. cnsccesctencsvenssosussecens 123.4 12319)! 9 421:3)|) =121.27'- 12095) 124.25) 122:3i" 122.90)" 12357 124-7, || 125:4) | 12690 25:0 e26r2n 1265 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. 116.2 1114.1 1145 | 1146] 1126] 111.0; 109.0} 109.8} 110.2} 109.1 110.9] 112.1 112:55)) 142108) - 1110:0 
Intermediate energy goods..... : 80.8 84.6 15.5 75.9 74.7 76.0 80.3 82.2 84.6 87.2 89.6 92.1 90.0 90.9 91.4 
Intermediate goods less enerQy.........-.-+-++- 132.4 13127) sit 130.9} 130.6] 130.6] 130.7] 131.1 131.5 | 131.9] 132.3) 132.4] 132.9] 133.0] 133.1 
Intermediate materials less foods 
AMC OM ON QV areas aanch csccassareesneceucccseseencrasmans 133.5 133.1 132.1 131.9] 131.8] 131.9} 132.1 132.5 | 132.9] 133.4] 133.7| 1383.7] 134.2] 134.4] 134.6 
Crude energy materials..........--.-.-:ss:1see4 68.6 78.4 64.2 61.0 58.8 60.5 68.1 TA COA 80.4 87.3 94.1 89.6 97.5 89.0 
Crude materials less energy : 113.6 108.0 | 104.9} 108.1 106.4} 106.6) 103.9] 107.6} 107.7} 105.8) 109.4} 110.4] 110.6] 1106] 109.3 
Crude nonfood materials less energy.......- 142.1 135.3 | 128.1 128.8] 130.9} 129.9] 129.1 131.4 | 132.2] 134.2] 136.8} 1396) 1425] 1428] 145.5 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average | 1998 1999 
sic Industry + 


1998 | 1999? | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Bao Dec. 


— | Total mining industries. 70.8 78.0 66.8 64.1 62.5 63.4 68.9 76.5 76.3 78.7 84.7 90.9 88.4 93.9 87.5 
10 Metal mining eS 73.2 70.5 69.5 68.2 69.3 68.3 69.8 69.7 67.3 68.8 69.3 71.0 77.8 73.5 72.6 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..........:ecccee ES 89.5 87.2 91.4 85.5 89.2 89.3 89.9 87.8 88.2 86.9 86.9 84.0 86.9 86.5 85.1 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) 68.3 78.5 62.9 60.3 57.3 58.6 65.7 76.3 76.2 79.6 87.6 96.4 91.9 99.8 91.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 


minerals, except fUCIS...........cesceesseetereeeees 132.2 133.9| 132.7] 133.0] 133.5] 133.6] 133.8] 133.8] 134.2} 134.2| 134.2] 133.8] 134.0] 134.2) 134.4 
— | Total manufacturing industries...............:::0+0+ 126.2 128.3) 1259] 1262] 125.9] 1263] 127.4] 127.7] 127.8} 1283] 129.0] 129.7] 130.1 130.3 | 130.6 

20 Food and kindred products.............c.:esceeenee 126.3 126.3 | 126.1 | 1266] 125.8] 1256] 1243) 1253] 126.0] 125.9] 1268] 1276] 1274] 127.2] 126.7 
21 Tobacco manufactures...........esceccesceeeeeeeeeees 243.1 325.7| 316.0| 316.5] 3163| 315.8] 316.0] 316.1] 3162] 3161| 3165) 3444] 3444] 3446) 345.0 
22 TOXtS; Milli PrOGUGRS:..<.s.cesecsesses.nanseveseoscoessxesare 118.6 116.3] 117.6] 117.1] 1166] 117.0] 1164] 1164] 1163] 1159] 116.0) 115.9] 116.1 116.0 | 116.1 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 125.3 | 1249] 125.0] 125.1 1252 | 125.3.) 125.3) 325.1 125.1 125.5 | 1249] 125.5| 125.6] 125.6 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

OXGOPE (UNMEUTO :crt..5-2e.teetececensescsteesvcxorssccrseee 157.0 161.8| 155.7| 156.7] 158.3| 160.1] 160.2} 161.9) 1652), 1685] 166.9) 162.9| 159.9] 160.0; 160.9 
25 FUMARUFE ANd fIAUTOS, ooo cose cc cecccececeercrsosecend 139.7 141.2] 140.2) 140.5] 1405} 140.6| 140.7) 140.9} 141.1 141.3} 141.6] 141.5] 141.8] 141.8] 142.2 
26 Paper and allied products..............:ccceeeseeee 136.2 136.4 | 133.5] 133.0] 132.6) 133.3] 134.2] 134.8] 135.8} 1363] 137.3) 138.8) 139.8] 1402] 140.3 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries 174.0 VS | W752) TSA) UGS 1700 | SIFT 1772| 1772) 1774) 4777 | 1707 | ATES) ATSB eazss 
28 Chemicals and allied products... 148.7 149.5| 147.9] 147.5] 1473] 147.5] 147.7] 1482] 149.0} 149.9] 150.0} 150.3} 151.9) 1522] 152.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 66.3 76.8 56.3 58.6 56.2 59.9 73.7 75.4 74.2 79.6 85.3 89.9 86.8 89.6 92.8 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.1 122:2°/° 121.8 | 124.5:) T2U.4L)" 1213) < 421-7 | 2S PF 420.9.) “i228 1225 | 122:7 | 1228) 1232) 2383 
31 Leather and leather products...........2.:eecesee4 137.1 136:5:|| 13627| 135.6:|" 136.1) 13621 1) "136.4 136.0 | 136.5 | 136.7 | 136.7] 137.0] 137.1 137.2 | 1373 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 129.3 132.6) 1302) 130:7') 1865) 3317] 1323 132.5 | 132.7} 132.7| 133.1 133.3] 1335] 1337] 1336 
33 Primary metal industries..............ccceeeeeeeeees 120.9 115.7) 1169) 118:9) 115.1 114.8] 114.7} 114.9] 115.0] 1154] 115.7] 1158] 117.0] 1169] 1172 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation equipment.............::eseeseeees 128.7 129.1 128.7 | 128.8] 128.8] 128.7 | 128.9] 128.9) 129.1 129.1 129.1 129.2 | 129.4| 129.4] 129.6 
35 Machinery, except electrical... 117.7 T0753 | 117.3.) 1174] INVA, 1174) WS) VES) VFS) VES ee) tea W172 |) TIF28) aS 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


110.4 109.6 | 110.0); 110.0} 109.9} 109.8} 109.7) 109.7} 109.5; 109.5| 109.5 | 109.6} 109.2; 109.4] 109.4 
133.6 134.4 | 134.9] 134.5] 1348] 1344] 134.5] 134.1 | 133.6) 133.0) 1329] 1324] 1365] 136.1 | 136.0 


goods; watches and CIOCKS...........::seceeeee 126.0 125.7 | 125.9| 126.6] 1266] 126.4] 126.4) 125.9] 125.3/ 125.1| 125.0} 1254] 125.6| 125.3] 125.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)..............ccsccesceceeeesees 129.7 130.3 129.8 130.2 130.3 130.4 130.4 130.5 130.5 130.5 130.1 130.1 130.4 130.2 130.6 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100).............0:08 111.6 114.7 112:7 |) 113.6 113.9] 114.1 114.2 114.3 114.6 114.8 115.1 118.7 115.4 115.3] 115.8 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... ie 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100). eed i i : 3 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)........ = z . i i i z . : - J 133.7 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... I 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100} 
ee Se es Ee pee pee pee pe eee 


Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 | 1999° 
: = | at ashe 4 4 | 4 


Finished goods 


121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.1 
124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.9 
131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.9 

85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.6 
121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 


101.2; 100.4] 102.4 101.8; 1027); 193.8 411.1 96.8 98.2 

105.5; 105.1] 108.4 106.5 105.8 «1215 += 41221 ~~ 108.9 98.8 

Energy... = 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.4 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.4 
CUBIS cess brent ih oees nds ee 97.5 94,2 94.1 : ; 

97.0/ 105.8) 10571 1035 84.5 91.1 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
siTc 1998 1999 


Rev.3 Industry 

: Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. aE May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
0} (Food and live animal....:..::scccs-ccccccscescccccesecseesesensness 89.5 90.4 89.2 87.8 88.2 89.2 89.2 87.4 87.6 86.6 86.4 86.4 85.5 
01 Meat and meat preparationS............cccccscescesceseecesesseececeee 89.9 90.2 93.3 90.0 88.9 89.9 91.5 94.2 97.3 97.5 97.4 97.7 101.0 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations...........2.:.0.- : 78.9 79.3 77.8 75.8 76.7 76.2 75.9 70.9 73.3 72.7 69.5 70.1 68.5 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 99.7 | 103.2 97.9 94.9 94.8 97.6 98.5 99.8 97.8 94.3 96.6 94.3 90.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...............c.00006 4,» 87633 75.6 75.0 74.0 74.1 74.6 74.9 74.7 76.5 77.7 78.1 778 78.9 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw........... A 85.7 82.7 81.4 81.5 78.9 79.0 79.0 80.3 83.4 86.5 88.6 87.8 91.6 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.................. | 95.6 91.4 84.9 78.3 80.4 79.5 79.2 72.8 80.1 85.0 82.3 78.2 79.6 
24 Orr AN GIWO OG eceecitcee osteo ses coeec esas sav scsecs coats ecet esvesstd 81.4 81.4 81.5 81.5 81.8 81-7 82.0 82.9 83.0 82.8 83.5 83.8 84.7 
25| Pulp and waste paper.......... ne 57.7 59.7 61.3 62.0 61.9 62.9 66.0 TAS: 135 75.2 CALL 78.7 81.0 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.......... : 70.6 70.4 70.8 69.7 69.8 70.1 68.6 65.2 65.1 64.4 64.5 63.4 62.5 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. : 95.1 93.4 93.4 93.6 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 94.1 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap..............:cccceseseeeeeeee 67.9 67.7 68.8 69.8 68.6 70.6 70.7 72.3 73.0 73.5 75.1 77.0 78.1 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 93.7 93.3 93.4 93.1 99.6} 100.7] 102.0} 109.0} 113.8) 115.3 116.9} 119.6) 126.2 


32} Coal, coke, and briquettes ee 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.6 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 92.2 91.4 91.4 90.9 103.3 105.3 107.6 119.8 126.4 128.6 131.3 133.4 140.1 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes..................4 99.7 98.0 90.6 82.6 82.8 81.9 76.6 76.8 7A 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.8. ........ccsceceeseees 91.0 90.6 90.6 90.5 90.4 90.7 91.2 91.6 91.8 92.3 93.2 93.3 93.3 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..............::c:c0e00+ 100.6 | 100.1 100.2 100.4} 100.6} 100.6) 100.6] 100.3 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.7} 100.2 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........| 101.6} 101.3] 101.4] 101.5] 101.4] 101.8] 101.9 101.9} 101.8} 102.1 102.3 | 103.5 103.4 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............eeeseeeeeeed 85.6 84.6 84.4 84.4 85.5 86.6 88.4 89.7 90.6 92.1 94.9 95.6 95.6 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).............000 95.4 95.9 95.4 96.4 96.1 96.3 97.2 97.4 97.4 97.6 97.9 97.8 98.0 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.@.S. ...........:..:00--| 101.2 100.4 100.8 100.4 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 98.9 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.4 96.7 96.8 96.4 96.5 96.6 96.8 97.1 97.3 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.2 
62 Rubber Manufactures, 1.6:S. coccscscccccsesecsessscnenesssnteosacened 106.0/ 106.5} 107.6} 1068} 105.9} 1059{ 105.5) 105.6] 105.8} 106.9} 1082) 1084] 108.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG DADO! DOAN steeren. vacdece cece evacere ters uies ec deeee cuss 81.3 80.3 80.8 80.9 81.9 82.9 83.4 84.4 85.4 86.3 87.2 87.6 87.5 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .| 107.3 106.9 106.9 106.5 106.6 106.3 106.3 106.3 106.3 106.1 106.0 106.0 106.0 
GS IP SINonferrous metalS.accscsescccactseeatexcrcceceeecsectesestene west oul 83.9 84.5 85.4 84.0 84.3 84.7 85.0 85.3 87.0 88.0 90.2 90.7 92.0 


7| Machinery and transport equipment............ 5 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.2 97.4 97.5 97.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. “1 MOS. 109.1 109.3 109.4 109.6 109.5 109.6 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.2 ial a fa | 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries..............4 105.2 105.7 105.6 105.7 105.9 105.9 106.1 105.8 105.8 105.9 106.0 106.1 106.0 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANG MACHINE: PANS. sacsccderenvqceascevaeccescecsccstesdeutereeenevacse 106.5 | 107.0} 107.4 107.2] 107.3} 107.2 107.3} 107.5} 107.5] 107.6) 107.7 107.7 | 107.6 
75 Computer equipment and office machines...................+-4 74.4 73.6 73.3 73.0 Ze. TZ2 71.6 71.0 71.0 70.2 70.5 70.4 70.3 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment... 97.6 97.6 97.4 97.5 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.6 96.6 96.6 
fd Electrical machinery and equipment............-..:cccceeeeee 90.6 89.9 89.9 89.3 89.6 89.0 88.6 87.7 87.5 87.6 87.4 87.3 87.0 
78 ROad VENICIOS 5.52 rer sestcsscscerss crerscoestsstatuecesxvssersctenasseesoszs 102.1 102.1 102.3} 102.2) 102.2 102.3 102.5} 102.4} 102.3) 102.4] 103.1 103.1 103.1 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments and apparatuS...............cceeeecceeeeceeeeeeee| 104.1 104.8 104.8} 105.0] 105.2 105.4 105.2 105.4 | 105.4 105.4 105.5 105.6 105.4 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
SITC | 1998 4 1999 


Industry + 


Rev. 3 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
}- | 4 
0} Food and live animals..............0sccccseseceeneeeeeneererceeeres 95.2 96.3 93.2 93.2 94.5 94.9 93.3 92.6 92.0 91.5 90.6 91.9 94.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ..........cccccesceseeeeecseeseeeereees 91.8 91.9 92.2 94.0 94.5 93.7 94.5 94.3 96.7 99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

H AQUALCINVENIC DIALOG. ose ceey- etree pcre ce auereramrennapanteees 100.1 100.9} 102.7) 103.3} 106.0} 106.0 104.3 104.2 103.8 | 103.1 103.7 106.7 106.5 

05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 110.6 112.8 102.1 101.7 104.9 108.1 103.2 103.5 102.6 101.6 96.5 96.9 104.6 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

TAL C210 (cre oe cee PS Roney aes cety a ecR RES Pon carcae 75.0 76.2 72.3 71.0 69.5 68.4 69.4 64.3 63.2 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.3 

1| Beverages and tobacco............ccessenenrceeeeresnsreereeees 109.9} 110.4 110.0 110.4} 110.6} 110.4 110.4} 110.6 111.2 112.2 111.5 194.5 112.0 

11 BeVersGe Siac usa cetae.c.scecrsn enecressto ene sdvsotccnranrnereersess| =O OSO MOG: 106.7 106.9 | 107.2 107.2 107.2 107.6 107.7 | 109.1 108.5 108.5 108.7 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.......... 84.1 84.3 87.4 86.3 86.1 88.5 90.3 93.1 92.7 91.7 91.3 90.7 92.8 


23| Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed). al S10 = = = = = = = = = ais s Ss 
24 GONRCANGI WOO Gis. crate crteuser ce: se tnecacs sv sausenetissacereaccaserergcccia 106.9 108.6 ahs eA 113.2 113.6 118.3 122.3 131.9 128.9 121.7 116.7 114.9 118.7 


25| Pulp and waste paper.............-.. 57.8 57.2 57.9 57.6 §7.3 58.1 60.6 61.4 61.1 66.0 66.6 69.4 70.8 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap...... a 92.8 90.9 90.4 89.9 89.5 90.9 91.9 91.9 93.8 94.3 98.4 98.0 99.7 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.¢.8. ........--| 99.4} 103.4) 120.7] 109.4} 1086} 107.8) 101.7} 102.8/ 105.0} 111.1 112.1 106.5 | 111.9 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 64.6 67.5 66.6 73.2 86.3 93.1 O27) 105.3 “Mtet 1265 | 127-9) 132:7 139'3 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 58.7 61.7 61.3 70.2 84.9 91.1 91.3} 103.8 TIS:OM) 25-7 127.4 130.7 139.0 
34) Gas, natural and manufactured.............. ee eseseseeeeeeeeeed 110.7 $13.5 107.3 97.4 99.3 112.1 106.5 123.1 134.1 142.2 140.8 158.1 152.3 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......scccssesreneeee| 91.1 91.4 91.1 90.8 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.4 91.3 91.8 92.2 91.8 
52 Inorganic chemicals .| 90.9 90.1 88.7 88.6 86.9 86.8 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.1 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials...............::0 96.5 94.7 94.0 94.3 92.6 91.7 31.9 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............:.:::+++4 95.7 97.0 97.4 96.7 96.1 95.6 96.2 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.5 97.9 97.4 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........... 95.2 94.6 94.3 93.5 93.1 92.7 92.4 oF 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 
ye Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).............::ceeeeeeee| 91.3 91.8 92.2 92.0 92.5 93.4 93.6 93.7 93.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 73.7 73.5 73.0 3A 73.5 74.0 75.6 75.8 26.4). 17:9 78.9 79.4 80.2 
59 Chemical materials and products, N.€.S. ........c:sceeeee 99.4 98.8 98.1 97.9 98.5 98.0 97.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.4 98.8 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 91.7 91.6 91.8 91.8 91.7 91.8 92.0 91.9 92.4 92.6 93.3 94.0 94.0 
62 Rubber Manufactures, 1.0:S:, c.c:cccss--ceecceseecundcsenncvcnseng 94.4 94.6 94.7 94.5 94.2 94.7 94.3 94.4 | 94.5 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG PADSKOO ANG: Sees ence nh aestck sande > eer eruvbay soon 85.6 85.7 85.8 85.1 85.2 83.7 83.6 83.5 83.7 84.3 87.6 87.0 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. - 100.7 100.9 101.3 | 100.9 100.8 100.9 100.8 100.9} 101.1 101.2 101.6 101.1 
68 NGITONTOUS NGIANS 15-5 cziecanttencsncseescaee wecsadevevens apgrvecunetooel A 82.9 84.4 85.9 85.7 85.8 87.7 87.6 89.9 91.41 94.8 95.4 95.5 
69} Manufactures of metalS, 1.6.8. .......cseccseesesereeceseeeeseeeees 96.6 97.1 96.8 95.9 95.9 96.4 96.1} 95.8 95.6 95.8 95.6 95.9 95.7 
7| Machinery and transport equipment... 91.2 91.2 91.3 90.9 90.6 90.6 90.3 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.8 89.7 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.3 98.1 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2 97.8 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANG /MACHING PANS iocerescececereeeveovaecereers 98.4 98.6 99.1 98.4 97.9 97.7 97.6| 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.2 97.2 96.8 


75 Computer equipment and office machines 


66.7 66.6 65.9 64.4 63.7 63.6 63.1 62.0 61.8 61.6 61.4 61.4 61.4 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 


reproducing apparatus and equipment.................0+-| 88.3 88.3 88.5 88.4 87.9 87.8 87.6 87.3 87.0 87.1 86.0 85.9 85.8 
77) Electrical machinery and equipment...............:ccccceeeeeeee 84.1 83.7 84.1 83.8 83.5 83.3 82.7 81.9 82.1 82.5 82.6 82.2 82.2 
TEN ROAD VOMCOS 5ucars axecstyn ns ap eosnacs izes avanstoamdsnctavardissoractcl 101.5} 101.9) 102.0; 101.9] 102.0] 102.3} 102.3] 102.4] 102.4] 1022] 1024] 1024] 102.3 
BE BODE Sel rary saps any snanaicossusyasi li ivrbiarabeaansders aesaucaeentes 100.9} 101.3) 101.4} 101.1 101.2} 100.5} 100.7} 100.7} 100.6} 100.8] 100.8} 100.8] 100.7 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and Optical QOOdS, 1.6.5. .......ccccecsecees 


— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
1998 1999 
Category 

i Dec Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
BURT COMMODITIES i etccccecccrccscomerarscctrsesstteeecieer: 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 94.4 94.5 94.5 94.4 94.7 94.8; 95.1 95.2 95.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............ceceeeeeeeeveeed 91.2 91.5 89.4 87.3 88.2 89.0 88.9} 86.7 | 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 85.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.... .| 91.0 91.1 88.7 85.9 86.4 86.8 86.8 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 94.9 97.5 98.7; 103.5) 108.5} 114.2} 113.1 106.8 99.5 98.2 99:7 | 100.5 100.7 
Industrial supplies and materials................0...00000-04 87.1 86.8 86.8 86.5 86.8 87.2 87.5 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.3 91.0 | 91.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 82.7 82.4! 81.9 79.9 79.6 79.5 78.4 76.2 76.3 76.6 77.5 76.6 76.7 
uels and) lWbricants sanc..-..cescrscssscceccavovecsaeau. cask 92.8 92.8 92.7 92.4 97.8 98.4 99.8 | 106.1 110.5} 1411.8) 113.5) 115.2} 120.0 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 86.0 85.7 85.7 85.5 85.3 85.7 86.0 86.6 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.1 89.1 
Selected building materials.............:.cccssceeeeeeee es 86.1 86.3 86.8 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.8 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 
Capital GOOdS ia. ccsccescsvepsoses cupaseoees sens cenenees< 97.1 97.1 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 99.5 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.9 99.0 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 
Nonelectricall machinei ys. .c.cc-<csaructesersenscrerss-nseeeese) | 932" 93.6 93.6 93.4 93.5 93.2 92.9 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................! 102.8 102.9 103.1 103.0 102.9 103.0 103.2 103.2 103.2 103.3 104.0 104.0 104.0 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 101.8 101.9 101.9} 101.8 101.8 101.8 102.0 101.9 102.0 101.9 102.2 102.3 102.4 
Nondurables, manufactured................. -| 101.8] 102.1 102.3 | 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 102.4 | 102.5] 102.8 
Durables, manufactured.............::ccccseccereeeeeesee| 100.7 | 100.6] 100.3) 100.3] 100.4) 100.3} 100.5} 100.6] 100.8} 100.7} 100.8/; 100.9| 100.8 
Agriculturalicommoditiesy.. ccs... sesr-.cssccusssesesoee cons 89.2 89.2 87.1 84.5 84.9 85.2 85.0 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 82.9 
Nonagricultural COMMOdItIES..............ceceseeeeeeeeeee need 95.4 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.9 96.3 96.6 96.7 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1998 7 1999 
Category a T 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
— 

ALE COMMODITIES. scccs cccccasenccoscsscarcrcssesscoscesssarccerise 90.4 90.8 90.7 90.9 91.9 92.5 92.4 93.3 94.3 95.2 95.4 96.0 96.7 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages...........ccrcseeeseseserenees i 96.1 95.9 93.3 93.0 94.0 94.8 93.7 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.4 92.7 94.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.. 92.3 93.3 89.2 88.7 89.1 90.3 89.3 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.1 87.0 89.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 102.1 102.6 103.8 104.4 106.5 106.5 105.2 105.4 | 105.0 104.9 105.2 107.6 107.4 
Industrial supplies and materials...............seesseeeeey 81.8 82.6 82.5 84.8 89.0 91.5 91.8 96.1 99.9 103.1 104.3 106.3 108.9 
Fuels eared WIDICOING 5 ccsis-ssscestreaseniensreentenmnaesarene rd 65.5 68.1 67.2 73.9 86.7 93.4 93.2 105.4 116.7 126.0 128.1 132.4 138.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products 59.5 62.0 61.7 70.3 84.6 90.8 91.2} 103.5] 115.6} 125.2] 127.3| 130.7] 138.6 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........::c:ccsseseeeeeeeeee 78.8 78.3 78.6 78.4 718 Ta 77.0 77.0 76.9 78.4 79.1 82.7 82.6 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials............:..:cssssceseseesereeeees 87.9 87.5 87.3 87.5 87.4 87.3 87.4 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.0 
Selected building materials............:cccseseseeeeeeeees 102.8] 104.2) 107.6) 107.9] 108.3] 1105} 1142] 120.6) 1189} 113.4| 110.1 108.4} 111.2 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 86.8 86.6 86.6 86.9 86.7 87.3 88.3 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0 94.4 94.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 88.5 88.8 88.6 88.2 87.3 87.3 87.0 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.2 
Capital GOOdStsenesncsrsettscece-sosncectesenendascenessuxesaney 84.5 84.5 84.5 83.7 83.3 83.0 82.6 81.9 81.9 82.0 81.9 81.8 81.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment oo 93.7 93.5 93.6 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.5 91.1 91.2 91.6 91.7 91.8 91.9 
Nonelectrical Machinery.......ccccceeeseeeereed 81.5 81.5 81.5 80.7 80.2 79.9 79.5 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.6 78.5 78.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 101.3} 101.4] 101.5] 101.4] 101.5] 101.8} 101.7} 101.8; 101.9} 101.9} 1020| 102.0} 101.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 97.9 98.1 98.4 98.0 97.7 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.4| 97.7 97.5 97.5 97.4 
Nondurables, manufactured weq, 100:89|, 10103) 10-4 101.0} 100.8} 1005; 1004| 100.2{| 100.3; 100.8; 100.5; 100.6| 100.4 
Durables, manufactured............ 95.0 95.2 95.2 94.8 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.3 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods sexes CO Mell 97.7 | 100.9 99.0 98.9 98.8 98.0 98.3 99.1 99.9} 100.0 98.8 99.8 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category -—- = = 
Mar. | June t. 
| Sep Sept. Dec. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)...............cccsesceseeeeesed 82.9 83.4 87.9 90.7 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)..............cceseeeeeueeed 97.2 96.0 92.7 89.5 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)................cceecceeee 107.8 106.8 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. , 102.4 102.2 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUN).............cc0.ccceeesenseeeseene 103.2 139.4 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1992 = 100] 
a 
Quarterly indexes 


Item 1996 1997 1998 1999 
hoe Sal 
il IV ! il ill IV ! Il tl IV I ll i Hl 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErsONS..............:cescescessesceeesceseeee 105.4 105.9 106.3 107.1 108.1 108.4 109.7 109.8 110.7 111.9 112.7 113.0 114.3 
Compensation perinour....5 265.2... .ccrnsesereaceceee tence. ea O87. iGo aeite:S lee age:2 1146} 1164] 117.8 119.4] 121.2 122.7 124.2 125.7 127.1 


Real compensation per hour.................cccs0eeeeeeeeeeees 99.8 99.8} 100.1 100.4 101.2 102.4) 103.4] 104.4 105.6 106.5 107.4 | 107.8 108.3 
Unit labor costs..............-.+0- «| 105.0] 105.3] 105.9) 105.7] 106.0} 107.4} 107.5} 1088; 109.5} 109.6; 110.2; 111.3] 111.3 
Unit nonlabor payments.............sscccsssccsressessesceeeeeee 113.5 113.9 114.5 115.9 116.0 114.1 114.2 112.6 112.1 112.1 112.1 110.9 111.5 
Implicit price deflator: 2:- <<<. 2:cccscccceteeses«cossacseverscass 108.2 | 108.5] 109.1 109.5} 109.7} 109.9] 110.0] 110.2} 1104] 1105] 110.9} 111.2} 111.4 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour 


105.3 | 105.8| 106.1 106.9 | 107.8} 108.1 109.3} 109.5} 110.4] 111.5} 112.2} 112.4] 113.8 
110.3 | 111.2) 112.2) 112.9) 114.1 115.9 | 117.2) 1188] 1206] 122.0] 123.3 | 124.7] 126.2 
99.4 99.5 99.8 | 100.1 100.8 | 101.9} 102.9) 103.9] 105.1 105.9 | 106.6 | 106.9] 107.5 


UitilabOn COStS me cecescseseressvssssenvevessesesanusen 2-28 <aua.-as-«|( 104.7 \uelO5:0 05.7 5 105:6 15 105:8)| 5 107-2 | 407-3 |" 108-571) 5109:3'| 109-471109-3) tig O) | OO 

Unitinonlabor payments: ci: cecc-. ccccnns anectenssssescspaneess es 113.6 114.4 115.0 116.6 117.0 115.3 115.8 114.1 113.1 112.7 113.1 112.2 112.8 

Implicit'price deflatotn ic. <cccte<ceesssencseupeeseesec one ecctncees 107.9} 108.4] 109.1 109.6} 109.9} 110.1 110.4} 110.5} 110.7} 110.6} 111.0} 111.4] 111.6 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees. ...........seeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeed 108.6 | 109.6 110.1 110.7 112.4] 113.2 114.2 115.3 117.0 117.9] 119.1 120.0 121.4 


Compensation per hour............ 109.5 110.3 111.2 112.0 113.3 115.1 116.4 | 118.0 119.8 121.3 | 122.7 124.2 125.6 
Real compensation per hour... 98.7 98.7 98.9 99.3 100.0 101.2 102.2 103.2 104.4 105.3 106.1 106.5 107.0 
Total unit costs... 100.6} 100.4} 100.7} 100.8} 100.3} 1008; 100.8] 101.2) 101.2 101.8 | 101.7} 102.1 102.3 


Unit labor costs..... | 100.8) 100.6] 101.0] 101.1 100.7} 101.6} 101.9} 102.3} 102.4] 102.9] 103.0] 103.4} 103.4 


UINIKMOMLADON COSTS sxecevenucrecsserssrcencesenrscesscrexcetcersneceres 99.9 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.2 98.6 98.0 98.2 98.0 99.2 98.4 98.8 99.5 
MIR DOF IES Soo os cs sm cow econ cust ce senvsecensent snrknovucsauiesst<cacvemncecerest | 151.4) 153.9] 155.6 | 156.2) 161.1 155.3 | 153.7} 150.1 152.6} 145.3] 149.5} 148.5] 145.4 
Unit nonlabor payments «sf 112:4] 113.0] 113.4] 113:6) 114.3') 1124} 111.58] 110.8 |° 911.3) 1104) 110:8))) 910°9)" 110.7 
EMPICItIPHCeldeflatOliccsrcsesccssaccdocSeavencnnoscntuscesessre ss 104.8] 1048] 105.3] 105.4] 105.4] 105.3} 105.2} 105.2} 105.5) 105.5) 105.7) 106.0; 105.9 

Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all perSONS.............ccccsceseeeeesseeseeeeee 114.7 15:7 116.9 118.4} 120.9 122.0 122.7 123.9 126.3 | 128.2 130.4 132.2 133.5 


Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor costs 


109.6 | 110.3) 111.8) 1126) 113.6) 115.5} 117.0} 118.6] 120.6) 121.4) 122.8) 124.5] 126.4 
98.8 98.7 99.5 99.9} 100.3} 101.5} 102.7} 103.7} 105.1 105.4 | 106.2} 106.8 | 107.7 
95.6 95.4 95.7 95.1 94.0 94.6 95.3 95.7 95.5 94.7 94.1 94.2 94.7 


— Data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 1996 | 1997 
he 
Private business 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all PerSONS..............eeeeeeceteeeereeee 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1 100.6 101.0 103.7 105.2 

Output per unit of capital ServiCeS............:..eeeeeeeeeee 117.3 Vea 107.3 103.8 102.1 98.6 100.7 102.3 101.9 102.3 102.6 

Multifactor productivity............cssececeeeeceresseseeeeeerers 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6} 100.7; 102.4) 103.1 
COUULTAT) Geaseescueasena cect xtcereeo ee coccononracebaken crore. Gc. ce ceded 34.0 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7} 107.0} 110.0} 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 

BAIS OPI DU Lives csaceces vas ecacescnecteece scenester eevadecccanvemdertesensed 60.6 68.3 80.5 99.6} 100.2 99.0; 102.9} 107.1 109.8; 112.0} 116.2 

Capital services 29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3) 102.0} 104.6) 108.0) 112.2 117.1 

Combined units of labor and capital input..............651 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7 102.6 106.3 109.3 i241 116.5 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS........cccccsceereseeeeee seers 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2 101.4 102.6 

Private nonfarm business 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all persOns..............ccceeceeeee teen 54.3 72.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 104.9 


126.1 124.1 111.4) 104.6} 102.6 98.8; 100.8) 102.1 101.8 102.1 102.1 
74.9 89.4 97.6} 100.5 99.8 98.4; 100.1 100.5} 100.8; 102.3 102.7 
33.7 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0 103.0; 107.1 110.4) 115.0 120.2 


Output per unit of capital services.. 
Multifactor productivity.. oe 


Inputs: 
Labor input.......... 56.4 66.6 79.3 99.5} 100.2 98.8; 103.1 107.2} 109.9) 112.3) 116.6 
Capital services oe 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2 102.2 104.8] 108.4) 112.6 17-7. 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6} 102.9) 106.5; 109.5) 112.4) 117.0 
Capital per hour of all perSONS...........:0ccccseeeeeeeeeeees 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1} 99.3 98.5 99.4; 101.6 102.8 
Manufacturing | 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersOns..........cceceessseeneeeeeeeeed : 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2} 105.3) 109.4) 113.8 = 
Output per unit of capital services. . 116.3) 101.5 103.5 101.3 97.3} 101.8 105.2 106.8 107.0 = 
Multifactor productivity............cceseseeee aon 5 84.2 87.3} 100.4 99.8 98.6} 101.2} 104.4) 108.4) 110.7 - 
GUase tose saisre rac casper ovata ieee ni oat Tush vaesenscs oo co heneaies 56.8 15.7 97.1 97.5 95.5} 103.6] 109.1 113.8; 118.0 - 
Inputs: | 
FIGUIS Offalll PETSONS >, .<ccnccoonrececuecssescececunssvacrseeerantessnd 92.0 104.2 107.5 107.1 104.8 100.4; 101.4) 103.6 104.0 103.7 = 


Capital services........ 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2} 101.7) 103.6 106.6 110.3 = 


EMNerQy ste c--eaeatvaenees Br 51.5 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7} 107.3; 109.5) 107.0) = 
Nonenergy materials............ a Out 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0} 104.4) 101.4) 105.4 - 
Purchased business services... : 27.3 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9| 104.3 107.8; 111.0 111.6) = 
Combined units of all factor inputs.. nee 53.1 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9} 102.3) 104.5) 105.0; 106.6 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


— Data not available. 
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(1992 = 100] 
SE ee ee | | Ee 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........:cccsceceseseseeceseseseeees 48.0 66.2 79.8 92.4 93.3 94.5 95.9; 100.1 101.4) 102.2 105.2} 107.5} 110.5 
Compensation iperjhoulic.ceace-ccesen. one sabssseseees acest) 13.6 23.5 54.3 83.4 85.7 90.6 94.9} 102.4) 104.5} 106.7; 110.1 114.2} 120.3 
Real compensation per hour.. 59.9 79.0 89.7 97.3 95.8 96.4 97.4 99.9 99.7 99.1 99.6 101.1 105.1 
Unit labor COSts.........::ccceeeceeeees 28.4 35.6 68.1 90.3 91.9 95.9 99.0} 102.3} 103.0} 104.4); 104.7) 106.2 108.8 
Unit nonlabor payments............. wad 25.5 32.0 62.1 86.2 92.5 94.6 97.4) 102.9) 106.9) 109.8) 113.5) 115.1 in ays 
Implicitiprice: deflator 2c: -..ssesseeescore tere careers: 27.3 34.3 65.9 88.8! 92.1 95.4 98.4) 102.5) 104.4) 106.4) 107.9} 109.5; 110.3 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all perSONs............ccccccseseecesceseeeeseees Silke 68.0 81.3 92.9 93.5 94.6 96.1 100.1 101.4; 102.4; 105.2} 107.2) 110.2 
Gompensation perhout..-.cvecesceo=. ceesnavests..aeetesecns! 14.3 23.7 54.7 83.6 85.8 90.5 94.9} 102.1 104.3} 106.5} 109.8) 113.8) 119.7 
Realicompensationipen Nous. ccc. ¢.-.<accensess--c-osascers-c 62.8 79.7 90.3 97.4 95.8 96.3 97.4 99.6 99.5 98.9 99.3 100.7 104.5 
Unit ADO COSTS. «so nonesncsets ct rusescesneccesemeene aan vce deve ves 27.9 34.9 67.2 89.9 91.7 95.7 98.8} 102.1 102.9] 104.0; 104.4; 106.1 108.6 
Unitinonlaboripayments: <....2.-cass-c--seccaveasesscsstuavecess 24.9 31.7 61.1 85.9 91.9 94.2 97.5] 103.4) 107.4) 110.8) 113.8) 115.9} 113.9 
Implicit price deflator. acs......8-.see-e-eeen-ceestaeecaseaevess 26.8 33.7 65.0 88.5 91.8 95.1 98.3} 102.6] 104.5} 106.5} 107.8} 109.7} 110.5 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees.........ceseseeeeeeeeseeeesees 52.6 66.3 76.9 94.7 93.8 94.9 96.9} 101.5} 104.3} 105.6} 108.4) 111.7| 116.2 
Compensation per hour............. 15.6 25.3 56.6 84.8 87.0 91.4 95.5 102.1 104.3 106.2 109.0 113.0 119.0 
Real compensation per hour. 68.6 85.1 93.6 98.9 97.2 97.2 98.0 99.5 99.5 98.6 98.6 100.0 103.9 
Total unit costs............... 28.9 37.4 72.5 89.5 93.6 97.1 99.8 100.3} 100.0} 100.6); 100.4; 100.6) 101.3 
UMiti ADO COSTS issespssscseaccaxtsste teens rcnsacte ste aecse seers, 29.7 38.2 73.7 89.6 92.7 96.4 98.6} 100.6} 100.0} 100.5} 100.5) 101.1 102.4 
UWnitimonlabor Costs. ..cc-..c.<ccrssursnnexaconceect-ovsssvacesteceonenv- 26.8 35.4 69.4 89.1 95.9 99.0; 102.9 99.6} 100.2} 100.9} 100.1 99.4 98.4 
Unit profits... c..c6c.0-20. 53.2 47.1 72.6} 110.3 99.0 95.5 94°0)|, 112°5]) 130:5]) 18725 151-5) e157a1 150.4 
Unit nonlabor payments. . bea 33.2 38.3 70.2 94.2 96.6 98.1 100.7} 102.7} 107.6} 109.8; 112.6] 113.4; 111.0 
Implicit priceideflatoricecccc. te ctebe sete oe tthe sess dec oneeee 30.9 38.2 72.5 91.2 94.1 97.0 99.3} 101.3} 102.6} 103.7} 104.7} 105.3) 105.3 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons.. 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.5 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2 105.3 109.4) 113.8 119.6 125.3 
Compensation per hour.......... nai 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 113.4 119.4 
Real compensation per NOur...............0.ssssseeseeeseeeses 65.4 79.7 91.8 97.9 96.8 96.6 98.0 100.2 100.8 100.2 98.9 100.4 104.3 
Unitilabor: COStS oo .csii. ce sceccateeserecesceseicaneelers cotenscctencstos 35.3 43.6 78.9 92.8 95.5 97.6} 100.4; 100.5} 100.3 98.6 96.0 94.8 95.3 
UWnitinonlabor payMeMtS: nc... .c-.seecenccescecseceorsvssecaseesens 26.7 29.4 79.9 90.4 95.2 99.6 98.9} 101.1 102.9 107.2 110.2 - - 
implicit:price:deflatora:.c 2.2... ss vanereewscrncaceasareesee donates 30.1 34.9 79.5 91.4 95.3 98.8 99.5} 100.9) 101.9} 103.9) 104.7 - - 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100) 

guy I *Y 4988 | 1989 | 1900 | 1901 | 1992 | 1999 | 1994 | 1905 | 1996 | 1907 
Mires anGiinnen tUDOSseoseeceese caer oc s-caresceeeversnsesy 301 102.9] 103.8} 1030) 102.4, 107.8; 116.5} 124.1 1314 138.8 a 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7; 102.7} 104.6 107.2 - 
Fabricated rubber products, N.€.C............+++ 306 104.3 105.5 109.2 110.1 115.3 123.2 119.2 121.6 120.3 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, N.€.C............++++4 308 100.5} 101.7) 105.6} 108.1 114.1 116.4, 120.4) 120.7) 124.9 - 
Footwear, except rUDDEP..............-ceeceeseeeeteeeneeey 314 101.3) 101.1 101.1 94.4] 104.2} 105.2) 113.0} 117.1 125.8 - 
EUG AGO se veareeecersne aareve teers aeccsseg sateen peeves 316 93.7; 104.8} 106.2} 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods... A 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7} 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 - 
Flat qlasSiesccrencee estes neces socanemerscesarasneedasveracs 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6) 104.2 - 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............--4 322 100.6] 100.2} 104.8] 102.3] 108.9} 108.7} 112.9) 115.7) 121.9 - 
Products of purchased glass...............:eeceeeeeeeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7| 101.5} 106.2} 105.9} 106.1 124.5 - 
Coment, Wydraulic...........:0.ccssecsecesecresensccneennees 324 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 124.3 127.9 - 
Structural Clay irOGUCtS..cces.-esnccreceretsec-seneaceseee 325 98.8} 103.1 109.6] 109.8] 111.5} 105.8} 113.0} 111.6] 119.5 - 
Pottery and related products..........2.:::c::sseseeeeees 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3} 1084) 109.3) 119.4 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... nN 327 100.8 102.4 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.5 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0} 104.3] 104.5} 106.3) 107.8) 111.3 ~ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products...............-] 331 112.6 108.0 109.6 107.8 117.1 133.5 142.4 142.7 153.6 - 
Iron and steel foUNArIeS..............02+eeeereeeeeeeeeeeees 332 104.0} 105.4) 106.1) 104.5} 107.2) 112.1 113.0} 112.7) 115.7 - 
Primary nonferrous metals...... ‘b 333 107.8) 106.1 102.3} 110.9} 102.0 108.0} 105.4 111.1 111.0 - 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing...........2.::e:sseeeeeee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2| 101.1 99.1 103.9 - 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS).............-:-:0+++++++ 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.6 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................4 339 106.6} 105.0 113.7} 109.1 114.5 111.3) 134.5 152.2 149.6 - 
Metal cans and shipping containers... = 341 106.5 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..............+s02s0e++ 342 97.8; 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0} 109.2 111.3 117.9 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7} 101.5} 102.6) 102.0 98.4; 102.0} 109.1 109.2} 118.6 - 
Fabricated structural metal products..............-..++ 344 100.4 96.9 98.8} 100.0} 103.9} 104.8; 107.7} 105.8) 106.7 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc.................4 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9} 102.3} 104.4) 107.2) 109.7) 110.4 - 
Metal forgings and stampings........ Ee 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7} 108.5) 109.3) 113.7 - 
Motal SOrviGOS M0; Cnoccecenc-.-carangcuvavescudseceiaenes 347 108.3) 102.4) 104.7 99.4) 111.6} 120.6) 123.0} 127.7) 1275 - 
Ordnance and accessories, N.@.C..........-- 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 me 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3; 100.9 101.8} 103.0 106.4 108.6 - 
Engines and turbines..............002:ccsseeeeee i 351 106.8} 110.7} 106.5) 105.8) 103.3) 109.2) 122.3) 122.7/ 136.9 - 
Farm and garden machinery......... “ 352 106.3) 110.7} 116.5} 112.9] 113.9) 118.6) 125.0) 134.7) 136.6 - 
Construction and related machinery... 353 106.5} 108.3} 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2) 117.7) 122.1 123.8 - 
Metalworking machinery...... Pe es 354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1 96.4; 104.3) 107.4) 109.9) 114.8) 114.7 - 
Special industry machinery.............::seseeeeeeeeeeees 355 104.6] 108.3) 107.5) 108.3} 106.0) 113.6) 121.2) 132.3) 134.7 - 
General industrial machinery................22--c0eeeeees 356 106.0} 101.6) 101.5} 101.6; 101.6 104.8; 106.7; 109.0 110.0 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery.. : 358 102.1) 106.0} 103.6; 100.7{| 104.9} 108.6) 110.7/ 112.7) 1144 ~ 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c...... 359 106.5 107.1 107.3 109.0 116.9 118.4 127.3 138.8; 142.1 - 
Electric distribution equipment.... st 361 105.4; 105.0} 106.3) 106.5} 119.6} 122.2) 131.8) 143.0) 145.1 - 
Electrical industrial apparatuS.............0..:::eeeeneeee 362 104.5} 107.3 107.5} 106.8 116.8 132.5 134.5 150.4 154.1 - 
HOUSehCId ADPIIANCOS...:-.i1:0ssec0crencssevseversrersens4 363 103.0) 104.7} 105.8; 106.5} 115.0} 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 126.7 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... Bs 364 101.9) 100.2 99.9 97.5} 105.7; 107.8; 113.4) 113.7) 117.4 - 
Communications equipMent...........-:..eseeeree aa 366 110.4) 107.0 120.9) 123.8} 145.4; 149.0} 164.8) 169.6) 189.6 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6; 101.3) 1082) 110.5) 114.1 123.0 ~ 
Motor vehicles and equipment........2.2.c.sseeeeeeeeees 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6} 104.2 105.3) 107.1 104.1 104.1 = 
AN CAR ANG BANS. ,< ss 2sc02sesrisesssseser<veversevessneseyss 3/2 100.5 98.2 98.8; 108.1 112.2| 115.1 109.5; 107.8) 1126 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing. . Ft 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3; 102.7; 106.2) 103.8 97.9} 100.5 - 
FORE COMOTIOIN iy cas tnrxssciseacnavivannsraiverssurancs 374 113.5} 135.3 141.1 146.9) 147.9 151.0 162.5 150.0 146.3 ~ 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...........ccccceeeeee eed 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3} 123.3 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8; 110.5) 115.7) 109.8} 109.3) 120.9) 117.5} 118.7) 127.3 - 
Search and navigation equipment............66ccc 381 104.8 105.8 112.7 118.9) 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 141.8 - 
Measuring and controlling deviceS.............66cceeee4 382 103.1 101.3) 106.1 112.9} 119.9) 124.0) 133.8; 146.4) 150.4 ~ 
Medical instruments and suppli@s................000664 384 104.4) 107.2} 116.3) 1184) 123.3} 126.9) 126.1 130.9} 140.4 - 
Ophthalmic goods ‘is 385 112.6) 123.3) 121.2) 125.1 144.5) 157.8) 160.6) 167.2) 188.9 - 
Photographic equipment & supplies................666. 386 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9} 132.7 129.5 129.0 - 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware..................4 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 103.2 - 
MUGiCal NSIT GN Gsxacceedremnctraveccdetsiivasnsiessaxnaea 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 - 
Toys and sporting goods................. ie 394 104.8} 106.0} 108.1 109.7} 104.9} 114.2) 109.7) 113.6) 120.0 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies... 395 108.6} 113.3) 118.7) 117.3} 111.7] 112.0] 130.2} 135.4] 144.4 - 
Costume jewelry and notions........... . 396 102.0 93.8} 105.3) 106.7} 110.8) 115.8) 129.0) 143.7) 142.3 = 
Miscellaneous manufactures.................ccceeeeeeeee 399 104.5} 102.8 107.9) 109.9} 109.6; 107.8; 106.2 108.2 113.5 - 

Transportation 
U.S. postal oh se 431 99.9 99.7; 104.0} 103.7} 104.5) 107.1 106.6} 106.5} 104.7) 108.3 
Air tranSpOrtation ©.....csessseccsscsersseesssensesasenstes 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7} 108.6} 111.1 Utes 
Communications and utilities 

Telephone communications...............cccceeeceeeeeee 481 106.2) 111.6) 113.3} 119.8) 127.7) 135.5} 1 

Radio and television broadcasting... “a 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9} 106.1 108.3} 106.7 bie ont ee po 
Cable and other DOY.T ViSGIVICOS: csterenexseseseerreses 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81 6 84.1 
Electric utilities. diecrievevseas 491,3 (pt.) 104.9) 107.7; 110.1 113.4) 115.2] 120.6) 126.8) 135.0] 146.5 150.5 
GASIUNUGS trcaren: ce aswascanseeseceitcxscssvresacesnkvgasreerg 492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5 | 94.8 |__ 94.0 95.3 | _ 107.0 }| 102.2 | _ 107.5 116.0} 119.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SiC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Sn nn ee eae tere hee ce oe lee ee, 
Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Wholesale and retail trade | 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6 101.3 105.4; 110.3} 117.9 117.0 121.5 124.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores................ non 523 102.8 101.7 106.0 99.4; 106.5 112.1 124.6 126.8 132.1 132.3 
HardWAare SlOMOS: <2 22.cc-sarecte esac + ccasveeow cnc nsiccceses 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5} 102.5) 107.2} 106.5) 114.2} 110.7) 115.2) 115.8 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 106.7} 103.4 83.9 88.5) 100.4) 106.6) 116.6) 117.1 136.6} 119.3 
Department stores---....csccstuisccesacceseePaseecevesectes 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2 100.9 108.1 111.2 113.4 121.0 125.7 
Naviety Stores.ca.. << -0nc-geeeeacnton evs tasarecasreiseaey 533 101.9} 124.4) 151.2} 154.2} 167.7} 185.5} 191.8} 205.8} 232.6) 246.1 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8; 109.8; 116.4; 121.8) 136.1 159.7} 160.9} 164.0} 165.1 165.7 
Grocery stores a 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 93.0 92.9 91.9 90.2 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.................0000008 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.8 95.3 95.5 88.8 90.8 
Retail-bake@nes:ivcciscersvacecansccecesseesapecwssvesveeeete 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 88.0 90.1 91.2 87.3 97.6 
New and used car dealers..............cccccseeeeeeeeeees 551 103.4; 102.5} 106.1 104.1 106.5} 107.6} 108.7) 107.1 108.2} 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores. boy 553 103.2 101.6 102.7 99.0 100.0 100.9 107.0 112.6} 113.9 109.7 
Gasoline service stations.......... ope 554 103.0 105.2| 102.6 104.3) 109.7) 113.3) 116.5 120.4 117.2 116.5 
Men's and boys' wear stores... re 561 106.0 109.6) 113.7 119.2 118.2 115.6} 118.1 117.9 126.3 139.1 
Women's clothing sStores...............:sesccseceeseeeeeee 562 97.8 99.5 101.5 103.0 112.2 116.8 115.8 122.8 133.6 134.1 
Family Clothing’StoreSiis.ccscaccsecessnvescssssseessveanes 565 102.0] 104.9) 104.5) 106.4) 111.7] 1149) 121.2) 135.2] 140.5} 143.2 
SNOC SOLOS oer cence recs ccencones cravertessarseeseces oe 566 102.7} 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5] 112.4) 124.4) 131.5) 142.6] 143.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 95.2 105.4) 131.2 139.9 128.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................. 571 98.6) 100.9} 101.8} 101.5} 108.4) 108.5) 110.5) 114.7) 122.5) 125.7 
Household appliance stores...........:..ccseeeeeeeeeeeee 572 98.5} 103.5 102.8 105.2 113.9 115.0 116.8 131.6} 132.0 149.4 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......| 573 118.6); 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 153.4) 178.8) 200.0) 209.3} 220.4 
Eating and drinking places aor 581 102.8 102.2 104.0 103.1 102.5 101.7 98.9 97.6 95.2 93.7 
Drug and proprietary Stores.............2:.cseeeeeeeeeees 591 101.9 102.5| 103.6) 104.7 103.6 104.8 104.5} 105.2 107.5 113.8 
UIQUOK: SLOTOS; .o0s; sees ssczecesccarecceveccwsseneceaeceteseress 592 98.2} 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4) 100.1 98.1 102.0} 110.3} 107.8 
Used merchandise Stores.............:ssccseeeeeereeeeees 593 105.3 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4) 110.4 111.6 111.6 121.6 122.1 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...............++ 594 100.7 104.2 104.2 105.0 102.7 106.2 111.5 117.2 119.5) 124.5 
Nonstore retailers 596 105.6} 110.8} 108.8; 109.3) 122.1 121.8; 130.6} 125.7} 138.3} 148.0 
Fuel dealers......... 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.2 99.7} 112.3) 113.3} 106.5 
Retallistores; N:@:C. 5 scccscccesscursves seer ccusssnwenssencere 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2) 111.6] 115.5} 121.3} 120.5) 130.6) 137.8 
Finance and services 
Commercial Danks: c.ccccss<cceseces-serecerssenecssccess= 602 102.8; 104.8) 107.7); 110.1 111.0} 118.9} 122.3} 127.6] 130.9) 134.1 
Hotels:and! motels: .;:sssscccereecocsesccrasecoens sone 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8; 106.2} 109.6} 110.1 109.7} 107.9 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services... eats 721 97.2 99.7; 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9| 104.0} 105.5} 108.7) 108.1 
Photographic studios, portrait..............c0ccceeeeeeeee 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7} 105.9} 117.4) 129.3} 126.4) 135.4 
BeautyiShOpSsccacarsecreen-eeeae ae ner a cseessensnsnceses 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8} 103.5} 106.3} 108.9 
ESAIOGE SIIODS spn den sce seos tas cnessdac exaspos-osshepodnenndene 724 108.8 111.6 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8 117.7 114.6 127.6 153.4 
Funeral services and crematories.... 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.2 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 
Automotive repair SHOPS..............ccseeeceeseeeeeeeeees 753 105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7} 103.3} 104.0) 112.3) 119.5) 114.1 115.8 
Motion picture theaters..............::sssceceeesereeeeeees 783 107.1 114.3; 115.8] 116.0} 110.8) 109.8) 106.5) 101.4; 100.4; 100.8 
’ Refers to output per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
2 Refers to output per employee. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparisons Data 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1997 1998 1999 
Country 

1997 1998 IV | Kr HT} IV l i) Ul 
WnitediStatesscsteccscaneasceter end 4.9 4.5 4.7 47 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 
(Cariadatte eens ceoteee nsneanier ieee 9.2 8.3 8.9 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.0 7.8 8.0 7.6 
Australia... 8.6 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 8.1 Ten 7.4 7.4 7.2 
JERE Tiasecaasiccecbet enor cOGOREBAr coro XA SAEE 3.4 4.4 3.5 BT. 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.8 
France... 12.4 fite7, 12.3 12.0 41.7, 11.7 11.5 11.3 142 144 
GONIMANYsacescrssevactccecsesseryenscasoreserencexecl 9.9 9.4 10.0 9.9 9.5 9.1 9.1 9.0 9.0 9.1 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
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data, and therefore should be viewed as 


less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Civilian labor force 


123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105| 129,200| 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943) 136,297| 137,673 
14,151] 14,329 | 14,408} 14,482) 14,663] 14,832| 14,928| 15,145| 15,354] 15,632 
8,228| 8444) 8490| 8562| 8619] 8776| 9,001 9,127] 9,221 9,347 
61,920 | 63,050} 64,280| 65,040| 65,470] 65,780} 65,990| 66,450| 67,200] 67,240 
24,170 | 24,300| 24,490| 24,550] 24,650) 24,760) 24,820| 25,080] 25,140} 25,390 
28,840 | 29,410] 39,120] 39,040] 39,130) 39,210| 39,050] 39,180] 39,450] 39,430 
22,530 | 22,670| 22,940| 22,910] 22,760/ 22,640) 22,700] 22,820] 22,850] 23,000 
6,430} 6640] 6,750} 6,950} 7,090] 7,190) 7,270} 7,370} 7,530] 7,720 
4,552| 4,597) 4,591 4520| 4,443] 4,418) 4460} 4,459/ 4,418] 4,402 
28,580 | 28,730| 28,610} 28,410| 28,310| 28,280| 28,480| 28,620] 28,760| 28,870 


66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 $5.5 55.2 55.4 $5.2 55.6 
55.2 55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.2 57.4 57.6 57.6 
47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.5 47.7 47.7 47.8 
54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 
67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 


117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558} 131,463 
13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 14,326 
7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 


UBD EM reac caecssesceves serve Dtescavertete tee cvnusracseeeenesuceedarssucsseet 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 
FPEGIVGE gaz careaeeet ccc saute eee apnsapoeun terenstecteteaeoemncsbacseveernni 21,850 22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,010 22,410 
Gormanyeacrct act nate es 27,200| 27,950] 36,910] 36,420) 36,020! 35,900! 35,850] 35,680] 35,540| 35,720 
Nea oceew ce oe tee cc cerca cc nu ccc tent mene vaxsuccercadias-eencw eee nase 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,980 20,060 20,050 20,170 
; 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 
4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 
UNTO GIKINGQUOIM ies pveren.veceoroy-<vecssteveccaes-es caxcoceave nee ekeeyers 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 
Employment-population ratio* 
UnitadiStatos acces cesta cee ete a nena coe 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 
60.1 60.1 57.9 §7.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 
50.7 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 49.1 
52.0 52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 §2.8 52.5 52.2 $1.9 §2.2 
43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.9 
50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 §5.1 55.9 5725 59.5 
66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0} ~ 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6 57.0 $7.8 
59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 Sine: 57.6 58.3 58.8 


6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 1,305 
508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 
1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 
2,320 2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 
1,640 1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 
1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,800 2,840 
450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 
72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 
2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 


5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 
7.5 8.1 10.4 11.3 dite 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 8.3 
6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 
2.3 aa 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 
9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 Wire 
5.7 5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 
78 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.3 
7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 
1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 
United Kingdom. se Wise 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 


eS  ——— 
' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For ° Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 4 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 

in the notes to this section. 

2 Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. data not available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


oe - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3} 102.1 108.3} 114.9} 117.3) 122.1 127.0 
40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5} 106.2) 108.9} 107.3} 110.0) 111.7 
14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4] 100.5} 101.8] 109.3) 115.8} 120.2) 120.5 
18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4] 113.2| 114.7) 121.7) 122.4 


UR SEAOR Gece ore oo. rar sceasrnnsteseconeeser see 
Canada.... 
Japan... 


Belgium... 
Denmark.. 29.9 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - - - ~ = 
France.. 21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9| 100.6} 108.5} 114.5} 115.0) 123.3) 127.5 


Germany.. ! 29.2 52.0 rigger 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0| 101.9} 100.6} 107.9) 111.2) 115.1 121.8) 127.1 
WL Y scar oesio nae oncwasstrcneesasagess<ccesananinnesnenntexteseatarmrareter ey 19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2} 102.9) 105.6) 109.3) 110.3) 113.4) 113.6 


Netherlands. 19.3 38.1 69.2 91.7 93.8 97.1 98.6 99.6} 101.9} 114.2} 119.9} 124.4) 130.7) 132.8 
Norway... 36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5| 100.6} 101.4; 102.0} 102.0} 101.9) 104.1 
Sweden.... oF 27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0} 106.7} 116.1 122.4 125.4) 133.6} 136.5 
UMROD KINGIOM 20. ernsescnenssccnssrssunesssnarennsanscanernenes 31.2 44.7 56.2 79.5 82.4 86.2 88.4 92.2} 104.1 106.8} 104.7; 103.3) 103.8) 104.8 


Netherlands... 


Nomay.... 56.5 89.1 103.6} 110.7; 105.3) 101.3) 100.2 98.3} 102.7; 106.7; 109.0) 110.1 113.3; 116.4 
Sweden... 46.5 81.7 91.8} 107.7} 110.2} 111.6] 110.6} 103.6} 101.3) 115.7} 130.1 132.9] 140.3) 146.4 
United Kingdom..... 67.8 90.4 87.2 94.5] 101.5) 105.5) 105.4) 100.1 101.5} 106.2) 107.8} 108.3) 109.3) 109.7 


Total hours 


United States.. 


Netherlands... 
Noray.... 


Sweden... 168.3} 154.7} 124.0} 119.5} 121.4; 119.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.6} 106.3} 106.0} 105.0} 107.3 

United Kingdom. 217.4) 202.1) 155.3) 118.9) 123.2] 122.3) 119.2} 108.5 97.5 99.4; 103.0; 104.8; 105.4) 104.7 
Compensation per hour 

United States. 14.9 23.8 55.8 80.9 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8; 102.9} 105.8; 108.3) 110.7) 115.1; 120.0 


Canada... . 10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. 


Canada... 25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 99.2 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5; 104.1 104.9) 100.1 95.8 95.0 95.4 
Belgium... 30.1 41.7 80.3 89,7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1) 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 94.7 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3} 100.1 93.0 93.4 92.3 95.3 94.9 
France..... 19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3} 102.2 96.8 94.0 95.1 9141 89.4 
Germany. 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3) 105.3) 103.6} 105.9} 107.5} 103.9} 100.4 
Italy... 8.0 12.7 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4) 104.4) 102.1 103.2; 109.6) 111.1 109.8 
Netherlands 33.2 53.0 93.1 95.8 93.5 91.1 92.1 95.6} 101.8 94.8 92.3 91.5 89.9 88.7 
Norway........... 12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0} 100.9} 102.9} 107.1 111.4) 116.9} 121.4 
SWOdEN...seseceseeeeee 14.9 20.5 50.6 74,7 79.0 84,7 92.3} 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 
United Kingdom..... 10.5 14.1 59.1 81.5 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.1 100.2 99.7; 102.5} 104.7) 108.7] 113.8 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States.. - - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 93.1 97.5} 100.8 97.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.5 
Canada.... 31.9 34,7 65.4 75.2 83.9 91.0 97.2; 105.0 91.1 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 80.8 


2 ES RE 2 RN SRE 10.9] 15.3] 51.3 84.2] 92.4] 63| 831/ 909] 1188] 190.1/ 1351/ 41171 905] 903 
Belgium... ina ; 


Denmark.. 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


-_--e_—_—_—_—_—_——————————_—_——_————————————————————— 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994 “| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 “ 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
MOtalicases mers cntscwacenecaescecessaesasss seuanausssentereeee ees 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 a1 
OSU WOKKOAYCASOS! : cecsaccocsssatesescistesoorete crane suicna camino oneercel 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 
ROSE WOPKGAYS sotto cata tase? cacvarszenccsacsueseatse satiate imeem 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - = = = 
Bist tata ohatel and aL shing 
Total cases . 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 EZ 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 
Lost workday cases 5.6 57. 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 43 3.9 41 
Lost WorkdayS............:0000e0 93.6 94.1 101.8) 100.9} 112.2) 108.3] 126.9 - - = = me 
otal CASCS i rice. cod vache aes secu eecenst sredvasuveraseractoawavevee: 74 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 
Lost workday cases... 44 49 54 48 5.0 4.5 4.4 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 8% 
LOST: WORKCAYS. ..ccccccsecsosnancasern 125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - = = = = 
Construction 
MCR CASS Fac ccnconeetekvadcrnce re ceeuiere. ae ccote cutecn th eues uaus eee eneaeecs 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 
Lost workday cases.. 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 SEs 5:5 49 45 44 
Lost workdays... 134.5} 135.8 142.2} 143.3) 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - 
General! building contractors: 
Totai cases ........ 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 
Lost workday cases... 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 55 5.4 8 | or 4.4 4.0 oi 
Lost workdays 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - = = os 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 14.7 14.5 ubsysi 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 
OSU WORKGAY ‘CASOS J sieccccnaysctaca-suessneprmeanectenaesassonrysducecusstereensesueeecal 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 43 4.3 
HOSE WOLKOAY Soe. s cease cececes eascarect co xaencecnrce sini ece amonee Munennanen eased 132.9] 139.1 162.3) 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases . Rear aee dens tac ss Saenueae ket eu nmteeMen ess aconme Rss s ene 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 gh 10.4 10.0 
Lost workday COSOS: eeasieveantbaccersacsporievavsctoavancettesssatessstescrsacerincssrhe 122 Teal 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 4.7 
HOSE WOKK GAYS icerassee croc eens eras: sceeenaeaeactaccuncessuanen sneerostrrakenrevenserencers 140.4 1o5s7) 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - 
MOtaliGASOS | x5. cos. cevensevcecestvacsianseonsscndvaweecusabusweeesnapisedcutttenawes 10.6 11.9 Set 13.1 132 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 
Lost workday cases. Arr 47 5:33 yf 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 53 5.5 53 49 4.8 
ESR WII OS ea ge ween ee ace mma duananainaennneserserenaccenneese 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
NI OLAICASOS tee ttre era tanen, eater catsetay er suuscavewecerreestcerseetenescre 11.0 25 14.2 144 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 
Lost workday cases... 48 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 Si, S55 5.4 5:7 5.6 Sat 5.1 
Lost workdaySs.............. 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 1537 14.9 14.2 13.5 
OSH WOIKOAY | CASS 55. oo snascceeees-- -sen-cthasbcuanesmuske pause ressesceacecceeerst 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 7.6 ald 7.0 6.8 6.5 
WOSHWOCKOAY SS srertoe an cn teoeses.c-eresteccobaassvensasppponusdiucnedaaranssstepenepat 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 125) 172.0 165.8 - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
MOtaliCASOS A mache yc sceexcctacmte risus ccc olassanenneweneeenstttoncesaeeed 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 
ROSUIWONRKOAY I CASOS ter eses enence ste cee scat ons .tcaes taresenmarentbrenieanenscdencan 6.3 6.7 73 7.2 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 
Lost workdays.... 5 103.0 103.6 AIS.7; - - -| 128.4 - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and ese products: 
Total cases 13.6 14.9 16.0 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 
Lost workday cases... 6.5 151) (fs) 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 Ber 
POSKWOrKGAYSiictccsus-cnstoevsesccccesscestotcnancnsnente ta 126.0) 135.8} 141.0} 149.8] 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 Wer 4 17S 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 
Lost workday cases... 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 74 wet 73 Ue te 6.8 t2 
Lost workdays 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 
Lost workday cases... a 6.8 7.2 8.0 Ve) 79 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
EOStEWORKCRY Site ce rete cn Sete tan vs 5 iter apn avant ectmiessntcessstertaenee saver 115.5} 121.9) 138.8} 147.6) 155.7) 146.6) 144.0 = = os = - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
GOHAN CASO Siesseseeesineceoads-seeceeeee cece cceanemnonteedaranwerrnanesescaneen ase 10.7 11:3 12.1 12.1 12.0 aa nial! AeA 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 
EQS WORKGAY CASES ia csenssccncuecer-enserscaacsuucbislvsapsscurcaviesiasiexesarcoss 4.2 44 4.7 48 47 44 4.2 4.2 44 44 4.0 41 
Lost WOrkdaYS...........++020eeeee ae 72.0 EELS 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - = = = = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
MOL CASES Sere emreneceeg erst eseatincnesennaneaiuetes cease 6.4 7.2 8.0! Si 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 
OSE WORKOAY CASOS <5 cae on eno rce nn necnsonncncench untae senenunacvanerceseyeececenavay 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 35 3.6 3.3 3.1 3 
PiceStiwOr Kay Suse ance ste te seec cae teat enasan cu cunateepsceresecmeacecsesaxrnes 49.8 55.9 64.6 THES 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - — = = 
Transportation -pmaaiiee 
Totacakes 5. Re eeadaueveeieecenne coauon eens 9.6 13.5 Wer! 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 
LOSE WOKKOAY CASOS ccpvcn cern ceteneee orceccncsacsttarnsseynenuseresatedstxerdecsene=s 4] Wf 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 EL, 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 
Lost workdays. 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - ~ 
Instruments and related disor 
Total cases . eee 2 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 
Lost workday ¢: cases... 23 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.7 oh 27 2.5 27 24 2.3 2.3 
Lost workdays.... ny 42.2 43.9 $1.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Gace, ecu recat A 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 
Lost workday cases 04 4.3 4.6 Dal 5.1 yy be 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 44 4.2 
LOSt WOIKGAYS..c.:0se-<00s0cescossccseascooransssasacanenctnevesenececrtseensacassceveed 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6} 113.1 104.0) 108.2 - _= - - a 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, | United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


weeks per year). 


— Data not available. 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


2 
englisity ard type oO} cape 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934) 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 ‘| 1997 4 
+ = 
Nondurable goods: ° 
ORANCASOS eeencantacceresesssterstucev ans nasouacmtoevsier 10.0 es 11.4 11.6 ALY TAS 11:3 10.7 ie e e, 
Lost workday cases. 46 6.1 5.4 so 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 is A fj i 
EOStWOTKGAY Sitev.cceee cess eiacesnenererccntvarunmnmurrapfensuasersonenssdusrornae rarer 82.3 93.5} 101.7/ 107.8; 116.9] 119.7} 121.8 - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
ia 5 . é 7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 
TOtal CASES .......sceceesceseeseeteteneeeneeeeeesceesceeeceesereseeneseeareeseess 16.5 17. 95 8.9 92 8.7 8.0 8.0 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 he Z ; oi sf - e 
Lost workdayS........--- 137.8] 153.7] 169.7) 174.7) 202.6) 207.2 : - 
Tobacco products: 
MOtaliCASeS eee eee ceccceseccasscce cn ores tune Nec ok es eredasedsns covdearenel 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 Tet 6.4 6.0 pe - = se 4 
LOSE WOFKCAV CASOSi ererecerscvecerresretre ts cxthrtys eestenrssveqatnancterRersiarx ey 25 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 ; y J F Mi 
POST WORKOAYS Weve ccannees covreseccassucsuacecrvacnoscaacarsvexnusrereurdurearessnndacsay 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - “a 7 os a 
Textile mill products: 
niet ho On eee MeO 78 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 ye: Bes ra 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 i J i 
Lost workdays. 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - = 
A | and other textile products: 
Total ess ea 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 TA 7.0 
Lost workday cases. aul; 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 
Lost workdays 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9! 104.6 - - - - - 
Hi cts: 
sr liphwats sree 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 79 pe 
Lost workday cases... i 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 55 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 42 3.8 3.7 
LOSE MONICA S ca caa sos sean ces emn Hormone Dancin aseeel 99.5 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - = 
Printing and pabestis: 
Folalesssetes Girestreateescee 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 is 6.9 6.7) 6.4 6.0 Wf 
Lost workday cases 2.9 3a 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 28 rae | 
Lost workdayS...........--+ 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 -| = - _ = 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total GASES) a:.-.-: 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 §.7, 5.5 48 48 
Lost workday cases H 2.7 i] 3.3 3.2 3:1 3.1 28 ed 28 od 24 23 
ostiworkdays:str..c<cseseneavsivesetrtnsea crete rseiteedem etencueat 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - ~ - - 
Petroleum and coal products: | 
Total cases Tell 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §2 47 48 46 4.3 
Lost workday cases 3.2 3.1 3.2 33 3.1 29 2.8} 2.5) 2.3) 24 25 2.2 
Lost workdays..... 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 F1.2 - = - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 
Lost workday cases 6.6 76 8.1 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 
Lost workdays 118.2} 130.8)- 142.9) 147.2 151.3} 150.9 153.3 - - - - - 
Leather and leather Aegan 
Total cases . waste ieecenremene: 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 
Lost workday c cases. 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 §.5 5.3 48 45 4.3 
Lost workdays... 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4 162.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - - 
Transporation and public utilities 
Total cases . ACE Sian. ee Pees,» 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday ¢: cases 48 49 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 5.1 48 
Lost workdays... 102.1 108.1 118.6) 121.5) 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - - 
Total cases Th Ta 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 
LOM eMC WAR VE A catas ues ax se tdelececeerecgheusettvasievananthatesmonusiceneetiee baxcecrcey 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = - a oa = 
Wholesale trade: 
TOR MCAGOS ‘ccesvvsnasnur vouadadiidsuasssh sp gvve 1 dans edcseeey Geum eaveen daeetaeane te 7.2 7.4 7.6 od 7.4 72 7.6 78 ra 75 6.6 6.5 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 
LOSE WORK OY Sie cdede «xe scectasscnsscscacatusivapueressi sidhsdatéanse<nsatvusibintunsxaids 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - = 
Retail trade: 
TNOURIGA SOR Wart tv acecvesaresvitersvsvenovartanapaascaserachteteseasscotnetaved 78 78 79 8.1 841 ia 8.7 8.2 79 75 6.9 6.8 
Lost workday cases... 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 
DOSER ORY Gs cesta aravradzsierircineaenissiscscevaere 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 va ws = wk = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
QE CASGS seas adassaareicesatsessanastvoue ofa vars cxnsusy cna tatach SPOOR dahy vs 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 24 24 2.9 2.9 a7 2.6 2.4 2.2 
Lost workday cases... 9 9 9 9 1 Ww 1.2 1.2 it 1.0 9 0.9 
LeSSUW ONC Bates cccraasaxsaestatsast¥¥Psfecitsyexevnnsianiteasardaseeghapewestecncetl 74 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - = 
Services 
TROVAN CASES Tc aesduaictiriserstercieicrverteoeidusidacaenteemicsysa : 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 
2.5 2.7 26 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 28 2.8 26 25 
| 43.0 45.8 47.7 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - - 
a ae a Se eae 


* Beginning with the 1993 Survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 14 employees since 1976. 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 | 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
OVAL Re aeceacentanccssseucsccndscncecnenenencveresencussseuaveustesearstvevaressaveee 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation Incld@ntsivcccccccescszcscoee vss cscesessesioreses sponccsepesaceeecees 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highwayiincidentseeeee moe nee cn ee ie ee eal 1,334 1,393 1,431 | 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 652 | 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING..........-..sseeee 234 230 271 4 
Moving jini intersection: ..c222 tre vsseccessscrsrevvasvesesrsscsnccrnncroveoecsss 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment............... eee 249 282 306 5 
Noncollision incident............::::scecseeeseeeeees 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision... 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. sd 388 377 384 6 
OVONUNN OD bates cass avcessccteoncsssncsscsesssvactesseispecere cctet te een teenreee 214 216 216 4 
[aN LKS 6) acer gscppe ce nccOd Tac GOCE AEELor To cESLOna CaSCOnS UEC ooecEcacecosnadeel 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 373 367 413 is 
Water vehicle incident... 106 109 112 2 
Rallway:. -csrctecssscusctedecocsereresecsuvscuexacentuesesenermencossenereseettests 83 93 60 1 
ASSAUItS ANd) VIOLENT ACIS -2oeccccscensnsesacccccccsaeravececvasevexsseensaceracsprerece | 1,241 1,111 960 16 
FON CID eS ae es eerie sees curcstestocecsteenssncecstsetectecostetanecuee tease rteareny | 995 860 709 12 
SNOOMIAG  scosccr ees antes ciel saaieve cena c te tet naa Ramee ete eee neem | 810 708 569 9 
Stabbing no 75 73 61 a] 
Otherinclading|DOMDING:s-cseesexsmeraneh cab cerns versrrcesieveteearees 110 79 79 1 
Selt-infheteguNjUniOSiceccecrecsncccsiseceserersstascssseecenancnveccieesespaacarsreaees 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent..............seesessssesesseseesneeees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
Struck by ObjeCt.........:::ccccceeeee eee 573 579 $17 ) 
Struck by falling object. 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object..............seeeeesees +4 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects..............:.-..+ 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery............-....sceseeees 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.................22...00ses0++! 124 118 140 2 
Freallsgitresnsratesannaceawanancapccneesecavecscaecst ccbteaas teen sine ae teenies se antereer 668 716 702 12 
Fall to lower level. 591 653 623 10 
Fall from ladder. : 94 116 111 2 
allt OmminOOfimecrsssecs-cc-cecec-eecereonesscncteesreeneseaetanmeseeseer sre cereeer ari 139 154 156 3 
Eallifrom'scattold sstagingsc...c..teancssens-crescextsedatececcrseccieeasnesersH 83 87 97 2 
Fallion: same levelezcicz<ceucuscc. <atveeneucracencecvaseacocttenasavanchaeustsecaracents 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................., 586 554 572 9 
Contact with electric current 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power liM€S...........ssccesceseseseesceseteseeeseees 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes..........ceccscecseececsceeeseeeeerseneees 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES............ceeeseeseeeseseeseeseeeeee 70 59 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency.......... : 101 90 87 1 
DOWNING) SUDMENSION soe one << ce-naceccencrancconecepacetteosuecsecretevonsnscared 80 72 75 1 
FITOSANGIOXPIOGIONS aaccsenncrecssorececespstescsscccsdsacsscsucevevessacesccscarel 199 196 205 3 
Otherevents or exposures: acne 26 21 16 z 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 
® The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 


NOTE: 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Totals for 


Monthly Labor Review 


February 2000 


major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics? | 
You can get it now on the WEB. » 
Here are the Bureau’s addresses. ) 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Division of Information Services .........cccccccccscrrserssroees 
BLS Regional Offices o.cc..cenccvsceesnnscussacarcetesarcecneasnatsess 


PVUTTETET ITE 


Employment and Unemployment: 

Employment, hours, and earnings by industry 

National 

State ANd QlCB ca ccssisceoseseveonsavousenanaeaseen iene eee 
National labor force: datase.ccssesisvsczoscecascaamere ene 
Region, State, and metropolitan area 

labor force datarcvactten eae 
Longitudinal research 
Covered employment and wages 
Occupational employment statistics 
Mass layoff ‘statistics s.ascim.s.ccietencc actin aeons 


Pee UTEPTee Terre re err rer rrr rrr errr) 


PrereeeeeTe reer ere rrr rier rrr rire rrr) 
Seen eee eeneraeeeeessaseeeeees 


Peeeeeee CO Orrrrrrr rrr) 


Prices and Living Conditions: 
Consumer price iIndexesix.cccacceteseke eet ass 
Producer price indexes 
Consumer Expenditure Survey 


SOOO e teem eee eee ee reneneeeeeeeee 


Compensation and Working Conditions: 
National Compensation Survey ...........:scssseeseeeeeeees 
Collective Dar gaining avessesicconnteeernartnt taneeeittean 
Employment Cost (ens i, .5o-<sastt ene 
Employee Benefits Survey... :.-c:<aavatesieetaeinll 
Occupational Compensation Survey ...........:.sc0s80 
DHPLIOSTY INCE TCSII «cts costa casino cdegn saunas amen 


Productivity: 
Quarterly labor productivity 
Industry productivity: xis nceatmanmneaenctgdint 
Multifactor productivity 


Oem meee eee ee ene eeeeeeeneeeeeene 


Employment Projections ..............cccssscssesssesssees 
International data: 
Foreign labor statistics «iic.sssissiveieuscttseen reine. aie 
U.S. import and export price indexes 


Aen eee eee meeeneeneeee 


http://stats.bls.gov 
http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
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3 8198 317 714 199 


It helps 
to know 
the course, al 
before setting™=™ 
the strategy 


Your job requires that you keep up with 
all the numbers. Your company relies on 
your analyses of economic conditions. 
You need to start with a reliable source: 


Monthly Labor Review, 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Subscribe to the publication that offers 
facts—not opinions, 

analyses—not spin, 

research—not advocacy. 


United States Government 
INFORMATION 


Order Processing Code: *5551 


| | YES please send subscriptions to: Credit cal C(cote ae we cole: 
Monthly Labor Review (MLR) Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
at $31 (domestic); $38.75 (foreign) per year. Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 


The total cost of my order is $ 


Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. Check method of payment: 


Name or title (Please type or print ) : 
L] Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 
Company name Room, floor, suite 
Cl GPO Deposit Account [TT TT TTH 1 
Street address 
(ise LE ee ae L} VISA (MasterCard L) Discover 
City State Zip code + 4 


BEEPE Paces islets leiaietaa 


(expiration date) 


Daytime phone including area code 


Purchase order number (optional) 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
Important: Please include this completed order form 
with your remittance Authorizing signature 10/99 


Thank you for your order! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Periodicals 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Postage and Fees Paid 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 U.S. Department of Labor 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE USPS 987-800 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


anne SSS 


Series Release Period Release Period Release _ Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation _ February 4 January March 3 February April 7 March 40) 
Productivity and:costs February 8 4th quarter March 7 4th quarter 2; 39-42 
dient anced een « February 16 January March 15 February April 12 ‘March 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes February 17 January March 16 February April 13 March 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes February 18 January March 17 February April 14 March . © 2; 28-30 
Real earnings a ‘February 18 January March 17 February April 14 March “14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes ey . : April 27 1st quarter 1-3; 21-24 


